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CONSTITUTION. 


1. MVame.—This body shall be calle he National Associa 
tion of Elocutionists. 

2. Object.—TVo promote vocal culture and dramatic expres 
sion, and to unite the members of the fraternity of readers 
and teachers of elocution and oratory in closer professional 
and personal relationship by means of correspondence, con 
ventions, and exchange of publications. 

3- Membership. Any teacher of voice-culture for speer h or 
dramatic expression, public reader, author or publisher of 
works on elocution, may, on nomination by Directors and 
payment of dues, be elected a member and entitled to the 
privileges of active membership, including the published 
annual proceedings of the body. Associate members, not 
designated above, may be elected upon nomination and the 
payment of dues. ‘They shali not be entitled to vote or hold 
office, but shall enjoy the other privileges of membership. 
Persons of eminence in the profession, or such as may have 
rendered conspicuous service to the institution, may be elected 
to honorary membership. ‘The fee for membership in the 
association shall be $3 for the first year and $2 for each 
succeeding year. Nonpayment of dues for two successive 
years shall entail loss of membership in the association. ‘This 
amendment shall go into effect on and after July 6, 1890. 

4., Officers. ——There shall be annually chosen a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a ‘Treasurer, whose duties 
shall be those ordinarily devolving upon such officers. There 
shall also be a Board of twenty-one Directors, divided into 
three classes: Committee of Ways and Means, Literary Com- 
mittee, and Board of Trustees. ‘The seven persons receiving 


the highest number of votes shall be elected for three years, 


the seven receiving the next highest number shall be elected 


for two years, and the next seven for one year. ‘The officers 
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first named shall be ex-officio members of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Seven Directors shall be elected annually to fill places 
of the seven retiring. 

5. Meetings. —Vhe annual meeting of the Association shall 
be held at such time and place as the Directors may suggest and 
the Association determine. 

6. Sections.-The Association may, during the year, organize 
itself into sections, each appointing its own chairman, and 
each being responsible for papers and reports in its special 
department of study, which documents shall be forwarded to 


the Directors. 


7. Alteratous.__ Alterations of this constitution may be made 


by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any annual 
meeting, provided that three months’ notice of the same shall 
have been given by the Directors in writing. 

8. .Votice of Alteration.—-Any and all notices of alterations 
of, or amendments to, the Constitution, duly announced in 
Werner's Magazine Auring the year, shall be deemed lawful 
notice to each and every member of the Association; said alter- 
ation or amendment shall be open to discussion and accept- 
ance or rejection at the coming Convention, as provided in 
Article 7 of the Constitution. Such notification shall be duly 


signed by the Chairman and Board of Directors. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. Rules of Order.—Rules of order shall be those governing 
all deliberative assemblies, Robert’s ‘Rules of Order” being 
the standard of authority in cases of doubt. 

2. Quorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board 
of Directors. A quorum of the Association for business put 
poses shall consist of thirty-five members. 

3. Llections.-—A majority vote of the members present at a 
regular meeting shall decide the question of the reception or 
the rejection of new members. Unless a ballot is called for, 
all elections shall be by acclamation. Not more than three 
honorary members shall be elected in one year. 

4. Committees—TVThe Committee on Ways and Means shall 
consider and report to the Directors the time, place, and 
arrangements for each annual meeting, subject to the approval 
of the Association. The Literary Committee shall be respon 
sible for the literary, scientific and artistic features of the 
annual meeting, and shall report the same to the Board. The 
Trustees shall have control of the property of the Association, 
books, manuscripts, or works of art. They shall be responsi 
ble for the custody of revenue of the Association, whether 
from donations, bequests, members’ fees, investments, or from 
other sources. 

5. Absent Members.—Members detained from attending the 
annual meeting shall notify the Secretary. 


6. Papers.—No paper shall be read before the Convention 


of the National Association of Elocutionists except by the 


author of the same, and no essay shall be published in the 
official report of the Association except such as has been read 
by the author at the Convention, the proceedings of which 
constitute the report of said Convention. But this By-law 
shall not be construed so as to prevent the reading and pub- 


lishing of the essay of any distinguished scientist or litterateur 
2 


+ 
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who may be invited by the Literary Committee to prepare an 
essay for the Association. The Literary Committe shall be 
accountable to the Board of Directors for all such invitations. 

7. Advertising.—No person, whether a member of the Asso- 
ciation or not, shall be allowed to advertise in any manner in 
the rooms of the Convention any publication, composition, 
device, school, or invention of any sort, whether by free distri- 


bution, by circulars, or orally. 
8. Modification or Suspension of By-Laws.—TVhe above pro- 
visions shall be modified or suspended only by a two-thirds 


vote at regular meetings. 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


The Convention was called to order at 3 p. M. by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Thos. C. Trueblood, who, in the absence of Mr. 
Mackay, the retiring presiding officer, introduced the incoming 
President, Mr. Wm. B. Chamberlain. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Lee S. McCollester, Detroit. 

The address of welcome for the city of Detroit was made by 
Rev. Donald D. MacLaurin, Detroit. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Rev. Donato D. MacLaurin 


Mr. President and Members of the National Association of 
Elocutionists: My first word is one of apology; I am sorry to 


be a little late; it is my habit to meet my engagements prompt- 
ly, but when the Committee waited upon me I informed them 
that I had another engagement for this afternoon at our 
annual banquet, and as it is I was called away before I had the 
opportunity to deliver my speech there. 

My second word is an expression of fear. I am really 
afraid! Iam not often afraid when I stand before an audi- 
ence but to stand before those who know how to talk—it does 
startle me and fill me with fear. 

I remember a story of a student some fifty years ago, in one of 
our old Theological seminaries, who like some of the students 
in our schools of divinity today, thought he knew about all there 
was to be known, and instead of reading his sermon before 
the class as all the members were required to do each year 
before their teacher and fellow students, he determined to show 
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them all how it ought to be delivered without notes; and 
so he mounted the pulpit in the class room and commenced, 
announcing his text: “* But none of these things do move me.” 
The next sentence failed to appear. His face grew warm— 
possibly you know his feelings; you may have been stage-struck 
yourselves sometime; perhaps not—again he said “‘ But none 
of these things do move me.” And again he paused. Once 
again in desperation he said: “ But none of these things do move 
me.” Whereupon the professor, with that cool and sarcastic 
manner that some of them have, said: ‘Pray sir, what would 
move you?” At that point something did move him and he 
retired from the pulpit and took his place with much shame 
among his fellow students. 

I feel like moving down myself at this time but I am here to 
speak a brief word of welcome to you, and I know of no 
workers in any department that interests all humanity to whom 
I can give personally a more hearty word of welcome than to 
yourselves. 

When I was younger I thought perhaps I might learn to 
speak; I took some lessons in elocution from a professor who 
was accustomed, alas, to indulge too freely in the intoxicating 
cup; that habit disqualified him for any responsible position, 
and so he earned a precarious sort of a living in our college 
town by drilling such of the boys as he might secure in the art 


of expression, and they used to say that he would not only 
correct but would even write some of the essays and orations 
for the boys. He never wrote mine so I do not know whether 


that charge is true or not, for he died before my graduation 
day came. But I remember well one night walking down the 
street of the beautiful village in which the college was situated, 
Hamilton, New York, after having taken but one term in 
elocution—and that is about all I ever had—he said to me as 
we were parting at the gate: “ MacLaurin, why don’t you come 
down to see me?’’—he had been drinking that day—* Profes- 
sor,”’ I said, “I have been intending to come down to see you 
for a long time.” But before I reached the door he returned 
to the gate and said, ‘‘ MacLaurin, come here; do you know 
what old Bill Shakespeare says?” Well, I had heard him reel 
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off old Bill Shakespeare as he called him, by the half hour; | 
think he knew the whole book, and so I said: ‘“ Professor, I 
don’t know just what you mean.” Then in his own marvel 
lously dramatic way, reaching his hand in the twilight over the 
gate, he said: ‘‘ MacLaurin, old Bill Shakespeare says that ‘hell 
is paved with good intentions,’”’ and he bade me good night 
and disappeared, and I have never seen him since. I was cer 
tainly startled, though I haven’t yet carried into effect my 
intention to study the art of expression. 

I welcome you, therefore, as those who are doing a fine ser- 
vice for all humanity. I wish you could succeed in interesting 
the brothers of my profession more than you have as yet in this 
art of expression. We occasionally find a good thought, sir, 
and once in a while we do gather good materials into a sermon, 
but we fail to make the impression that might be made if only 
we knew how to say it. And how often we murder the Scrip- 
tures, the sublimest literature in the world, in reading them. 
And _ how often we murder these hymns; than which, perhaps, 
there are no finer forms of poetry extant. If you could only 
teach us how to read a hymn, you would find hundreds leav- 
ing the house saying, ‘*The reading of that hymn was alone 
worth the sermon.” So I am in hearty sympathy with your 
work, and if you could interest the brethren of my calling who 
speak to more people than all the rest of you combined, and 
teach us how to say the word, you would be doing the largest 
possible service. 


I welcome you to this beautiful city of ours. We are proud 


of it; we are proud of its people; you must not take my tardy 


appearance as any indication of the heartiness with which you 
will be welcomed among our noble people; they are generous, 
they are whole souled; they are with a few exceptions genuine. 

I welcome you to its broad streets; we think that our avenue 
here, Woodward, is the finest street in the country. We wel- 
come you to our beautiful river; than which there is no more 
beautiful on the continent; nor one which carries on its bosom 
more tonnage. We welcome you to our beautiful island park, 
and we welcome you also to the study of our municipal affairs. 


We have what we believe to be the most picturesque and unique 
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mayor in America. No doubt you have heard of him. We 
welcome you to study some of the fruits of his energy during 
the six years of his administration. You can buy on any street 
railway, I think with one exception, eight tickets for a quarter; 
perhaps to you that is no consideration, but to us it is much. 
On one of these railroads, the first I believe in America to give 
practically a three cent fare, you may travel, if you ask for trans- 
fers, fifty miles, or perhaps sixty or seventy; and we have a great 
many other interesting objects in our city. I shall hope to do 
myself the honor of attending some of your sessions, and I wish 
for you the best, the most successful, convention you yet have 
held, in this the most beautiful and happy city in the United 


States. 
THE PRESIDENT’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


WittiaAM B. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Fellow Members of the Assoctation, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
As a people we have been celebrating the centennial of our 
independence for the last twenty years, and the grand work is 
not yet quite completed. Within two weeks, the people of the 
great state in which we are met to-day will be called to observe 
the one hundredth anniversary of the evacuation of Detroit by 
the British. This beautiful point, one of the last to be fully 


acquired by our new nation, presents us to-day its miles 


of mills, ship yards, elevators, depots, wharves and warehouses, 
displayed along its great water highway, symptoms of the 
commercial thrift and the teeming industrial life which mark 
the enterprise of our growing country and especially its lead- 
ing interior cities. But the growth of these years is indicated 
not alone by this marvelous material development. ‘The 
splendid public halls, the beautiful private dwellings, the 
unusual cleanliness and the high degree of taste displayed 
throughout this beautiful city, as well as the generous hospital- 
ity which is already making Detroit a marked convention city, 
bear evidence of the intellectual, artistic and social develop- 


ment, which is not inferior to its commercial prominence. 
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Among the varied interests which have called and will call 


together our American citizens to this convenient and beauti 
ful central spot, not the least, assuredly, are those which sum- 
mon us in the interests of education, the safeguard and the 
glory of our young but already great American nation. And 
among all the rapidly multiplying subdivisions of educational 
work, none, certainly, can be more important than that which 
occupies the meeting ground of the physical and the psychical 
the great domain of oral communication. 

As this delightful spot on which we now stand was the last 
to be ceded to the new free government, by the old monarchi- 
cal one, although it seems now to have been always in our 
possession, and was long ago thoroughly domesticated among 
the sisterhood of cities, even so the beautiful art of speech in 
its practical and in its esthetic applications has been but tardily 
acknowledged to belong to the grand realm of liberal culture; 
yet it is destined ere long to occupy an acknowledged central 
place in the great new world of modern art and learning. 

When, nearly fifteen years ago, the cry began to be raised, 
let us draw nearer to each other, let us know one another, let 
us combine, let us organize, it was the plaintive voice of loneli- 
ness; it was the utterance of conscious need; it was the recogni- 
tion that we as individual teachers in this department had need 
each of what others could give. It was also a modest but hon- 


} 
} 


est recognition on the part of some that they were in posses- 
sion of that which might be beneficial to their fellow workers. 
‘Touching the relation of the profession at large to the educa 
tional world outside, there was a more or less defined feeling 
that our work was not recognized as it deserved, and needed 
to be. For this, if true, there were perhaps two reasons: first, 
that we were not duly understood by educators outside of our 
own specialty, and second, that within our own ranks, we did 
not adequately understand each other, perhaps did not fully 
understand ourselves. Different points of view, different aims, 
general and specific, differences in nomenclature, different 
general schools of training, different estimates as to the rela- 
tive importance of the various elements entering into expres- 


sion, variant conceptions of the bearing of science upon our 
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common art, divergent views as to the office of the art, as 
whether it should be considered an end in itself, or a means 
of general culture ancillary to the recognized broad education 
of college or university, or yet, something that might be in a 
sense a substitute for the formal orthodox education; these and 
many other elements of disagreement, or rather of lack of 
understanding, held us apart. But now for the last four years 
we have been growing together; and have we not made good 
progress in getting acquainted? We have learned to appre- 
ciate each other, not less but more, for occupying different 
positions. Many of us perhaps have gained juster views of 
some department or specialty of our work which we had scarcely 
recognized or had underestimated; while perhaps no one has 
failed to get an enhanced estimation of his own particular 
aims and methods. As men and women we have learned to 
know and appreciate each other, and have felt strengthened in 
our mutual acquaintance. Many prominent in the work from 
different parts of the country have contributed from their 
stores of experience, of research, of general wisdom and tech- 
nical skill, and still better of their professional enthusiasm and 
personal comradeship. 

The topics thus far considered have covered a wide range of 
thought. It was natural that the discussions of these opening 
years should be largely occupied with general views of our 
work and the general effort to get adjusted to each other and 
to our newly conceived or modified relations within our own 
body and without. The special thing thus far accomp- 
lished has perhaps necessarily been this general finding of our 
bearings. I conceive that we are now approaching an era in 


our work in which we may make some advance upon the gen- 


eral type of work which we have thus far accomplished. We 


are not any longer isolated individuals working in the same 
line; we are a recognized body of men and women seeking 
common ends which are now quite fairly understood and 
appreciated. I believe that what might be called the apolegetic 
stage of our history is pretty safely passed, and that we may 
now address ourselves to more positive, constructive work, and 
give more attention to the details of the various lines of inves- 
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tigation, formulation and practical application of the great 
principles which belong to our science and our art. 

[ have recently been reading the history of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association now in its twentieth year. 
Having been for a number of years a member of that body, 
and knowing something of its workings, I have been interested 
to trace certain resemblances between their work and ours. 
The comparisons have in several particulars been in our favor. 
The Musicians’ Association grew, as did our own, out of a felt 
need of musical understanding and sympathy. ‘Those who did 
only private teaching knew little of the work of public instruc- 
tors and were accused of having even less interest than knowl- 
edge, while the compliment was rather freely returned. Re- 
lations of artists or performers to teachers were not intelligent 
or cordial. Then too, there was a lurking suspicion that the 
musical profession as a whole was not so intellectual, scientific 
or progressive as its better members desired and its cause 
demanded. ‘They felt as some of our men have felt, that the 
art so noble and so far reaching in our view, met with but 
niggardly appreciation among the educated. <A few men, 
moved by these thoughts, started the enterprise of national 
organization. Many doubted and some opposed. An ex- 
president of that association says: “The most serious obstacle 
that was encountered in our efforts to gain a footing for the 
Music ‘Teachers’ National Association was a seeming lack of 
faith in the enterprise on the part of many of our prominent 
musicians. * * a * ° * * * * 

“It was no uncommon thing in those days for musicians 
who were in position where they might have been of substan- 
tial service in promoting the interests of the association, to 
shake their heads and express grave doubts as to the possibility 
of the Association ever reaching a position of marked influence.” 

Those who led in the work were mainly teachers. Like 


ourselves they at first discussed quite general subjects, as, for 


example, the advancement of musical art. ‘They were reaching 


after higher standards and appealing fur a juster recognition. 
Like us too, they early felt the need of agreement in technical 


terins, though their terminology was from the first more definite 
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than ours, and their nomenclature more comprehensive. After 
a few years their work shows more distinct study and compari- 
son of methods. ‘Technical details begin to be tolerated and 
even desired in the place of general apologetics. In the pro- 
gress of their work from year to year, however, they found 
frequent occasion to recur to basic principles, a thing which in 
any science or art will always be needful. ‘They found much 
difficulty in making good programs and in properly balancing 
the literary work, discussions and speeches on the one hand 
with artistic recitals on the other. 

About the seventh year they effected within their body the 
organization of the American College of Musicians, providing 
for examinations and the conferring of degrees. For the 


carrying out of this work they created an examining board, 


organized in sub-committees representing the various depart- 


ments and specialties in musical work, which reminds us of a 
suggestion prominently made during the correspondence 
initiatory of our organization. I refer to the proposition that 
the elocutionists nationally organized should examine candi- 
dates for professional standing and confer some certificate or 
recognition. ‘The gentleman who has almost from the first 
been the secretary of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
testifies that the creation of the American College of Musicians 
has tended to establish a standard for the music teacher. ‘To 
accomplish this in the way of moral influence is no small 
achievement, even though it should not affect the legal or 
commercial aspects of the work. 

Another great work accomplished by the Music Teachers’ 
Association has been the establishment of various state organ- 
izations, which in their sphere have been quite as energetic 
and effective as the parent body. It seemed to some who 
opposed the National Association that its growth was unnatu- 
ral, from the top downward, or from without inward. Such 
opposers urged that local associations should first be formed, 
and that by the combination of these a National Association 
would ultimately be effected. The answer to the objection in 
their case, as in ours, seems to be that practically it is both 
easier and more effective to call together a moderate number 
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of earnest, enthusiastic people from a wide area than it would 


be to secure a sufficient number for actual work in a smaller 


section. May we not hope, however, that we shall soon have 


a large number of state associations of elocutionists, which 
shall both receive inspiration from the national body and 
recuperate and enlarge that body by a constant stream from 
these tributary sources. ‘There are now, I understand, some 
half dozen of such state associations. Let the number be 


doubled this year. 


What now are the most obvious and pressing needs of our 
own work? We of course recognize that we represent, not a 
specialty but the combination of a large group of specialties, 
each important in itself, and all vastly more important as com 
bined. Our work stands for a view of education which includes 
much that is commonly called utilitarian, but also much that 
reaches far higher and deeper. In its truest meaning it is the 
fullest expression of life. 

The work of expression is most intimately connected with 
general literary and educational culture, and I believe there is 
danger that as specialists we shall not fully recognize this wider 
meaning of our subject. School children of to-day, even of 
the grammar grades, are made familiar with much good litera- 
ture, which most of us learned as adults. Their more rapidly 
developing literary tastes will lead them to be impatient of 
cheap literature and will render them incapable of being helped 
in their general development by a class of writing which still 
occupies a large place in our professional publications, and in 
the staple books of selections used by some teachers of elocu- 
tion. As teachers of expression we ought to insist on the best 
in literature. When we do this, we shall gain the alliance of 
many of the best teachers of literature, who realize that a good 
vocal interpretation is absolutely essential to the full realization 
of the thought of the author. It is possible that the object of 
our Association, as expressed in the second article of our Con 
stitution, may be narrower than our own actual thought to-day. 
“Vocal culture and dramatic expression’’ do not perhaps fill 
the requirements of our office. Certainly the practical teachers 
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whose opinions and criticisms we have been receiving during 
the last three years, believe that we as elocutionists have a real 
mission in the teaching of what they call “plain reading,” 
which is simply the vocal interpretation of good literature of 
all kinds, and not simply the dramatic. ‘That vocal culture, of 
some sort and to some extent, is essential to this literary inter- 
pretation, is evident, but so are many elements which do not 
seem to be included in these two terms, “vocal culture” and 
“dramatic expression.”” Undoubtedly we are in possession of 
both the scientific and the artistic material, which can be and 


must be inwoven with the best literary and pedagogical warp, 


to form the great fabric of cultured intellectual life. We have 
not, as I apprehend, yet brought our share to the solution of 
this problem. I believe we are called to do much more detailed 
and minute study looking toward the pedagogical applications 
of our work, and particularly toward the cultivation of the best 
literary tastes. 


The hygienic idea also claims our attention prominently. 
We are not, indeed, a company of physicians, nor yet precisely 
of physical culturists, and yet all sound training in either voice 
production or esthetic gymnastics, must recognize its necessary 
relations to general physical education. Our work ought to be 
virtually if not formally allied with that of another great section 
of educators who are already nationally organized under the 
name of the American Society for Physical Education. Some 
of the leaders in that movement cordially acknowledge that 
our point of view is ideally higher than theirs, even as muscles 
of expression in the human face occupy a plane above muscles 
of mere locomotion in the matter of dignity and importance. 
Those educators are ready, I am confident, to join hands with 
us as we may be represented through the most scientific of our 
specialists in that department; and we shall gain both strength 
and influence by such alliance. In the fundamental requisites 
we seek what they seek, normality, ease, flexibility, endurance 
and grace. We only super-add to this common basis the dis- 
tinctive properties of expressiveness and interpretation through 
movement. If physical education from their point of view is 
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worthy of all the machinery and effort of a national organiza- 
tion, surely we need to give that subject equally careful scien- 
tific attention. 

The social consciousness was never so really alive in the 
world as to-day. Our new and revived sociological concep- 
tions have a legitimate bearing upon the special work which we 
represent. Societism as against individualism is claiming the 
profoundest thought of many of our best and ablest men. 
The great doctrine that ‘‘no man liveth to himself,” should 
find readiest response among students of expression, for 
our work is in its very nature, social. Our laboratory is 
the audience, whether convened in the public assembly, the 
social gathering or the more restricted auditorium of the draw- 
ing room. It is the communication of mind with mind, it is 
the going out of one soul to others in illumination, inspiration, 
pleasure, helpfulness. ‘This, fundamentally, is the very concep- 
tion of expression. All the sympathetic elements represented 
and cultivated in the work of expression tend to this ideal. 
The element of entertainment in our work whether applred to 
the more public and professional, or to the more private and 
social uses, is becoming and is destined to become a most 
prominent one. In the use of good literature of all types, and 
through personality, healthy, versatile, helpful, we are to meet 
one of the great social needs of a restless and increasingly 
active age, bringing the touch of comfort, of wholesome mirth 
and diversion, of spiritual illumination and uplift. 

One of the greatest functions, if not the distinctive office of 
expression, is in what we technically call oratory. Prominent 
educators all over our land have said in reply to our queries: 
We want better public speaking; we want men trained to utter 
forcibly their own thoughts rather than beautifully and skil- 
fully to repeat the thoughts of others. In this full but tele- 


graphic age we want men with powers of condensation and 


large suggestiveness. We want men who can think their 
thoughts into tones that shall reproduce themselves in multi- 
plying images and reasonings, and volitions. Men who, at 
least expense of time and nerve, can beget the most vigorous 


thought and secure the most important action. In these days of 
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conventions, when both the ‘‘ business and the bosoms ” of men 
are addressed, when the interests of finance, and the throb- 
bings of patriotism, to say nothing of the greatest values in 
morality and religion;—when these momentous issues are actu- 
ally holding the attention of thousands of men, who leave 
pressing business and often travel hundreds or thousands of 
miles to hear and be heard, it seems childish for one to look 
back to the days of the idle Greeks who spent their whole 
time in “hearing or telling some new thing,” and lament the 
passing of the spirit of oratory. Never in the history of the 
world were so many people thrilled and moved and actually 
influenced as in this year 1896. A great speech may not be so 
long remembered or so often quoted as formerly, because the 
same morning paper which brings the text of that speech, brings 
a hundred other interests; and each succeeding day displaces 
these by others more exciting. And yet the speech has done 
its work. Depend upon it, a busy, practical age, with all other 
means of communication so perfected would not still be talking, 
if speech were not after all the most effective means of convey- 
ing thought and impulse. And when we touch the higher 
forms of thought, appealing to the deeper and more noble 
sentiments of the soul, what but the living voice can convey 
adequate impression. Formality may decline, polished rhetoric 
may fail, the long drawn, artful, soulless period may weary us, 
but practical utterance of interested men and women on the 
basis of unaffected, hearty conversation, intensified, and eleva- 
ted as the proprieties of the occasion may indicate, this was 
never more highly appreciated nor more needed than to-day. 
It is with pleasure I remember that we are to have in this con- 
vention practical and helpful thoughts along this line, offered 
by some whose experience well fits them to be instructors in 
this great art. And I suspect we shall need from year to year 
much work, not only directed toward the better appreciation 
of ideals in oratory, but calculated, as well, to give specific 
direction in the culture of this king of arts. 


In all these general divisions of our study, do we not need 


yet more of the scientific spirit? We have well-defined 
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beginnings of this in the careful search we are already mak- 
ing for acceptable terms by which to symbolize the common 
conceptions that are staple in all our thought and work. 
In addition to this special work in terminology do we not need 
similar investigation in the psychology of our science and art, 
in its pedagogy, and in its relations to other sciences and arts, 
especially to literature; and do we not need to develop the 


matter of orthoepy or pronunciation? 


If we agree essentially as to the development along the lines 


thus indicated and others that will appear to us as we proceed, 
let us try to answer a second question that presents itself from 
these considerations: namely, how shall we attempt to meet these 
needs? Let me answer as briefly as possible. 

First: Let us have more specialized work in our conventions 
—more subdivision of labor. I recommend that we divide into 
sections for parts of our work. Individuals in our number have 
remarked “I should like to talk with those who are specially 
interested in voice production, and attend to it more minutely 
and more fully than we can in a general convention.” Another 
says “I should like to have a conference with those specially 
interested in literary interpretation.”’ Another, ‘I want to see 
the platform readers and talk over programs and renderings, 
and get some criticism on my own work.” Every one of us 
doubtless, would elect some one or two sections with greater 
benefit to himself. We have abundant precedent for this in the 
case of the scientific associations. If we should divide on the 
basis of the special uses of our art, we might have for example, 
a section for literary interpretation on general principles of 
scholarship, a section for platform reading and recitation, a 
section for dramatic action, one for college instruction, another 
for public school teaching, perhaps a section for the study of 
comparative art. Or if the divisions should be made on the 
principle of the elements of technique, we might have a phy- 
sical culture section, a vocal culture section, a pantomimic 
culture section, an orthoepic section. Should we not thus be 
developing experts ? Should we not furnish authorities in these 
different lines, as the scientists do in the different branches of 
biology, botany and the other sciences, such subdivision need 
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not by any means interfere with the general aims of the asso- 
ciation. We should still have our broader topics, which would 
occupy a portion of our time, though we should probably not 
attempt to consider so many of them in any one year. We 
should have one or two topics for the whole Association each 
day, should have our section meetings at other hours, and our 
recitals in the evening, as at present. We could in this way do 
much more exact scientific work, develop a more finely detailed 
technique, and give authority to our findings and opinions as 
experts and scholars. ; 

Such subdivision of the work of the Association as a whole 
might suggest the appointment of permanent or long-standing 
committees in different departments. We have already made 
a beginning of somewhat systematic and continuous work in 
the line of terminology. Another might be created on the 


history and literature of our profession. Another, which I 


imagine would be very useful, might be a committee on pro- 
fessional relations, which committee should have in charge the 
general subject of the relations of our profession to some of the 
other departments of educational work, as for instance, to the 
teachers of English, to the Association for Physical Education, 
and perhaps others. ‘The same committee, or, if thought best, 
another one, might be gathering material and formulating re- 
ports looking toward the erection of a standard for professional 
recognition within our own ranks. It might be well also, to 
have a standing committee on the matter of pronunciation, or 
orthoepy. Our brethren of the musical profession have made 
some beginning in this matter of permanent committees, or 
organized sections equivalent to such, as for example, the 
Church Music Commission. Your president commends to 
your careful consideration these two points here mentioned. 
Subdivision into sections in gur associational work, and, con- 
nected with this, the appointment of standing committees in 
some of the different subdivisions. 

In what has been said on the last point I should be sorry 
to be understood as recommending that the scientific aspects 
of our work should be made to crowd out or belittle the artis- 
tic. 1 believe that the science and the art must be developed 
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side by side, or to change the figure slightly, they must keep 
“lock-step” with each other, the science being just one step in 
advance. We should have not less, but more art products, 
definite and of high grade. As has been already indicated, the 
elevation of our art ideals will tend to the introduction of 
better classes of literature in many of our recitals. Not that 
Shakespeare and Browning should have a monopoly. Let us 
have all kinds of good literature, but let the selections be more 
orderly in their classification. Such an organization as ours 
ought to set a good example in the matter of programs. ‘The 
formation of a good program, so as to secure unity, variety, 
progress, relief, climax, is itself one of the highest applications 
of the art principle. Must we not admit that some of the 
programs presented at our annual conventions have not been 
works of art as programs? Is it not true that we have some- 
times thrown together whatever we happen to have in such 
arrangement as we could effect, or without any orderly arrange- 
ment? Not every selection is admissible at every place simply 
because it is intrinsically good. A pupil in the seminary being 
asked why he introduced a certain chapter of the Bible into 
his service for the day, replied, “Why, that’s good reading.” 

The elocutionary profession perhaps errs as often as the 
clerical in producing desultory and fragmentary effects. 

The labors at present required of our Literary Committee 
are very arduous, they have too much ground to cover, and 
they receive often but tardy response to their appeals for assis- 
tance from the members in making up the programs for our 
Conventions. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Would it not be delightful and inspiring if with modest cordi- 
ality every member having something to offer would frankly 
put it at the disposal of the committee, to be used or not as 
might seem best? Ought such volunteering of services to 
seem, among ourselves, in anywise out of place? I suggest, 
also, that there be a general Literary Committee organized in 


sub-committees according to the sections of the Association, as 


already intimated, and that in addition to this subdivided 


committee there be appointed each year a large and represen 
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tative committee who shall have sole charge of programs for 
evening recitals. 

Perhaps the greatest object that such an association as ours 
should secure, is the free interchange of thought, not alone in 
prepared papers and discussions, but also in more spontaneous 
conversational ways, and what matter if some of the thoughts 
appear fragmentary and disjointed? Such separate nuggets 
often possess greatest value to the professional mind. ‘To favor 
such free exchange, your president would suggest two features 
which may be regarded as innovations, but which he believes 
would justify themselves upon trial. First: Let us have once 
or twice in each annual convention a little actual laboratory 
work. Let a few short selections, or typical ‘passages be 
rendered by teachers, or if you prefer, by any of their pupils, 
and in connection with the rendition let us have a model 
exercise in criticism. | Would not such work do much to keep 
our theoretical conceptions in living touch with the practical; 
and are we not men and women mature enough and charitable 
enough, and sensible enough, to get actual good from such an 
exercise without any disturbance or sensitiveness of feeling? 
[ am not at all sure that it would be impracticable to have 
sample lessons given, as is often done in some of our best 
normal schools. 

Second, (and here I am sure there can be no feeling of 
hesitancy) let us have at least once in each convention, a 
question box exercise. Let members drop into a box prepared 
for the purpose, such queries as they desire to hear answered, 
designating, if they choose, the person who shall give the 
answer. The time of one intermission would be ample for a 
committee to assign these questions to different members, who 
should have half a day to prepare the briefest and most pointed 
replies. 

Apropos of the question box, the president would also 
suggest that the hours of our sessions are times most naturally 
fruitful in the suggestion of topics that should be discussed 
another year. Let all such suggestions as they appear to any 
member be deposited for the assistance of the Literary Com- 
inittee of the following convention. 
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All that has been said above seems to point to hard work 
and to ignore the fact that our organization should be largely 
social. Fortunately this feature has not been forgotten by our 
generous local committees, here or elsewhere, nor should we 
forget it in our general arrangements. Personal acquaintance 
among the membership of our profession is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. It tends to the removal of any possible 
prejudice or misjudgment of one another, promotes mutual 
understanding, often favors practical alliance and helpful 
interchange of ideas. And better than all merely professional 
gain is the genuine sense of comradeship and real fraternity 
which comes only with the meeting eye to eye, the clasp of 
hand, and the revelation of the real personal self, which is 
never quite complete when blended with any degree of profes- 
sionalism. Let us know each other better, and we shall trust 
and love one another the more. 

Now I am aware that I have made a considearble number 
of recommendations. ‘This very fact necessitates one more. 
I ask for the appointment of a committee who shail at your 


convenience report on the recommendations contained in the 


president’s address, indicating what points if any, are found 


feasible and desirable, and suggesting means for carrying such 
into effect. 

If not all these specific plans shall be adopted, or however 
far or fast we may see our way to carry them out, is it not time 
for distinct advance in what might be called the articulation of 
method? May we not realize greater breadth and at the same 
time a finer intensity in our work by practice of more specializ- 
ation? 

Such a general scheme for our future work must certainly 
give us more of intellectual illumination, more of esthetic 
refinement, more definite professional stimulus, finer and safer 
mutual correctives, fuller guidance, and richer helpfulness. 
Let us make this Association for all the years to come, a source 
of inspiration and of practical help such as no man or woman 
in the profession will feel able to miss. The time is ripe for 
it. The ardent and most skilful labors of those earnest and 
enthusiastic men, who as our officers, directors, and committee- 
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men, have brought to pass the signal and splendid achievements 


of these first four years, not only bestow upon us the rich 


fruitage of their toil, but with that devolve upon us the enlarged 


responsibility of carrying forward the work thus grandly be- 


gun. As members of this Association we are here to give and 


to get the best that is possible for us, and each one with hon- 
est effort and with quickened but steadied enthusiasm of 
mutual helpfulness, is to contribute from his store of experi- 


ence, knowledge, skill, in such form and to such extent as the 


needs of all may seem to demand. 


In this spirit he whom in his absence, you chose to honor 


with the responsibility and labors of the presiding officer, 


desires now to take up the duties of that position, confidently 
expecting the kindly and cordial co-operation of all his col- 
leagues, who are all his fellow workers, so long as such service 
may appear to be for the profit and pleasure of the majority. 
He will be glad to lay down this particular form of service and 


to take up any other whenever in your wisdom he shall be so 
directed. Now, as at all times, it shall be his highest privil- 
ege to co-operate with his fellow members in striving to make 
the National Association of Elocutionists an increasing delight 
and a mutual assistance to our ourselves, a vindication to the 


world of the noble science and art in which we labor, an illu- 


mination and a blessing to the people for whom we live and 


work. 


I see that we are honored on this occasion by the presence of 


one who has stood for many years prominent, very prominent in 


our profession, and who is the son of one of the fathers of our 
art and science, the Rev. Francis T. Russell, an honorary mem- 
ber of this Association. Will he be kind enough to come to 
the plattorm and say a word to us and let ussee him. I am 
sure we shall all be glad to hear a word from you, Mr. Russell. 


REV. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL’S ADDRESS. 
Brothers and Sisters: It seems to me that elocutionists 
ought not to make speeches. Their business is to make others 
speak; and I am sure if we could all speak as well as the citizen 
of Detroit who has just addressed us we should feel that we 
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had accomplished something in our art. I believe I was merely 
to be seen. 

THE Presipent: And heard. 

Mr. Russet: If I was a child I might content myself with 
saying nothing, but I feel moved to endorse most cordially, as 
I am sure everyone does, every suggestion that has been offered 
by our President, those suggestions touching upon morals, in 
which I, as a moralist, should certainly be interested, and in 
one of them particularly, the right formation of programs; to 
see that the tone of the art is all the while elevated, whenever 
we read or speak in public. If we can keep such a lofty aim 
before us we shall find that we are all the while advancing along 
the upper lines of the art. 

The President has very kindly referred to my honored father 
who was a man too noble, too exalted in intellect and in char- 
acter and in soul, ever to admit anything that was in anyway 
lowering or unsuitable in character upon his program. I re- 
member when the great James E. Murdoch said to me—I was a 
boy then as you may suppose—* Frank, there are some elocu- 
tionists who can make their way, and make more noise in the 
world than your father, but when you come to moral effects 
he is unapproachable.” If we can aim at moral effects in our 
programs we shall be exalting our art. 

As to the other suggestions which were presented—though 
the President was kind enough to refer to them as numerous— 


they are surely not too numerous to be considered very seriously 


and earnestly, and I trust acted upon by this convention. | 


find that my interest in the convention grows more and more, 
and I have denied myself several pleasures that I might have 
this pleasure of meeting with you during the week, though | 
had no intention of making a speech, and therefore now retire. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure it is a very great pleasure and 
an inspiration to have Mr. Russell with us and we may hope 
that we shall hear words of wisdom from him in our subsequent 
meetings also. We shall certainly need his counsel, encourage- 
ment and practical suggestions. 


The President then called for the reports of Committees. 
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Mr. Henry M. Soper, Chairman of the Literary Committee, 
reported as follows: 

I have very little to say, although you, having in mind the 
high ideals set forth by our worthy President, may think there 
should be very much said about the program which is now 
before you. We do not claim that it is perfect—not even the 
printing. I may say, however, that the committee was widely 
scattered over the country, being located in Lincoln, Saint 
Louis, Chicago, New York, and Boston; you can easily imagine 
that with these magnificent distances between the different 
members of the committee, how difficult it was to work to- 
gether to secure a good program. We commenced early last 
fall and with the valuable assistance of our worthy President, 
ex officio member of the committee, we arranged a tentative 
program which we flattered ourselves was a very good one; but 
“the best laid plans of mice and men,” etc. Owing to the 
great distances over which we had to correspond, weeks aud 
months elapsed before we could arrive at any concerted plan 
of action, but as soon as we could we published the outline 
which you no doubt all saw in Werner’s Magazine. You may 
ask: “Why was not that ideal form followed?” ‘Why is it 
many of those topics are not mentioned here?” I will try to 
tell you. In some cases the members on whom we had de- 
pended to properly present the topics could not respond, and 
others wished to change the topic assigned them. And then 
when everything seemed going in fairly good shape, we would 
get word from this one that he or she could not come on 
account of sickness or some other cause; some for reasons of 
matrimony, and others for reasons of a matter o’ money; and 
so they were excused. It reminds me of the Bible story of 
those who were bidden to the feast, and prayed to be excused, 
some saying, “I have taken a wife I pray thee excuse me.” 

Hence with all our early action, the programs were held on 
the press until last Friday for various changes that were to be 
made in order to have as few breaks as possible in the official 
program. Our general plans of work upon the program 
differed somewhat from those of previous years for we resolved 
that no member of the Literary Committee should appear, that 
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those who had been prominent in previous years should not 


appear this time, and that we would even give the ladies a 


chance, and you will notice that a few of them are here. And 
we also arranged our evening recitals in such a way that those 
who would not otherwise appear upon the program might have 
a chance to do so; and with the exception of one of the fathers 
of the association, who has a whole evening, we divided each 
evening into two or three parts; and in short we have arranged 
the program with the view of enabling as many as possible of 
those who are competent to take part, to do so. 

Mr. Robert I. Fulton then presented the report of the Ways 
and Means Committee as follows: 

I have the honor of presenting, as Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the Fourth Annual Report of that Com- 
mittee to the general body of the Association. 

We believe upon reviewing the work of the past year that 
the business of the Association has been carried forward better 
than in any preceding year. The Ways and Means Committee 
held their annual meeting in Detroit, Michigan, last December. 
This meeting was largely attended by elocutionists of Detroit 
and neighboring cities, and was also attended by Mrs. ‘Tisdale, 
of Chicago, and, Miss Cora M. Wheeler, of Utica, New York, 
who are members of this Committee. 

During the session there were four sub-committees appointed; 
first a press committee, of which Mrs. Katherine Mabley Cor- 
bett was elected Chairman; the other members being Mrs. Lucy 
A. Leggett, Mrs. Hattie B. Norris, Mr. Frank Reid, and Mrs. 
Frank Reid. We believe that this press committee has done 
the best work that has ever been done for this Association by 
a press committee. They have held meetings and conferences, 
have given notice through all the local papers of the approach- 
ing convention, and also secured the assistance of the Associa- 
ted Press to give notices throughout the state. ‘The papers of 
this city are ready to co-operate with us in making a full and 
fair report of the proceedings of the convention. 

We next appointed a Hall Committee, whose duty it was to 
secure a suitable place for meeting. I think that you have but 
to glance around this beautiful building, and at the tasteful dec- 
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orations of the platform, and to note the efficiency of the door- 
keepers and ushers to realize that the Hall Committee has also 
discharged its duties. This committee not only secured this 
beautiful hall, but the local elocutionists have tendered it to us 
free of charge. ‘This committee is composed of Mr. William 
H. Workman, Chairman; Miss Elizabeth Pickering, and Mr. 
Charles M. Myers. 

Then we felt that many wandering elocutionists would need 
to be located when they came to this beautiful city; and there- 
fore we appointed a Location Committee whose business it is 


to find headquarters for the general Association and to find 


suitable boarding house and hotel accommodations for all our 


visitors. ‘This committee is composed of Miss Evelyn McDou- 


gal, Chairman; Miss Lydia Swan, Miss Lillian Armstrong, Mr. 
E. C. Dunbar, Mr. Cary W. Hartman and Mrs. Julia Hume. 
‘This committee have secured, in addition to the Cadillac, which 


is to be the headquarters during the convention, a list of other ‘ 


hotels and boarding places which can accommodate our visi- 


tors at lower rates than those given at the Cadillac. 


‘Then we have an Entertainment Committee only the chair- 
man of which, Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, we appointed at our 
December meeting. When we appointed the chairman we 
felt that we had appointed the committee. I am sure you will 
agree with me that she has done nobly in her work, when I 
announce that to-morrow afternoon from three to six there is 


to be an informal reception to all members of the association 


and their visiting friends, at the school conducted by Mrs. 
Noble; and that on Wednesday evening we are to have a 
steamboat excursion up the river which will last from seven 


until eleven or twelve o’clock. 
There is little to add except that the business of the associ- 
ation has been carried forward, as I have said, better than 


heretofore, and I am confident that we shall feel, at the close 


of our deliberations, that this part of our work has been well 


done. 


Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, chairman of the Board of Trus- 


tees, presented a partial report of that body, promising a full 


statement at a subsequent session. 
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It was moved by Mr. G. W. Saunderson and seconded by 
Mr. E. P. Perry that a committee of three be nominated from 
the floor of the convention to consider the suggestions and 
recommendations contained in the President’s Address, and 
report to the convention at such time as should be decided 
upon by the Board of Directors. Carried. 

The committee as constituted by the convention consisted 
of Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, Mrs. Mildred A. Bolt, and Mr. 
Preston K. Dillenbeck. 

In the absence of any objection the President ruled that this 
committee might add to its numbers making the committee 
five or seven. 

It was moved by Mr. Williams and seconded by Mr. True 
blood that a committee on Necrology be appointed by the 
President. Carried. 

The President appointed as this Committee Mr. Hannibal 
A. Williams, Mr. Robert I. Fulton, and Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley. 


Adjourned until ro a. M., ‘Tuesday. 
MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 29, 1896. 
Recital of Shakespeare’s ‘* Taming of the Shrew,” by Mr. 
Hannibal A. Williams, New York. 
‘TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 30 


Session opened at ro A.M. President Chamberlain in the 


chair. 


PERSONATION. 


Mi IpA Mor 


The chief purpose, | take it, of this isseinblv is the advance- 
ment of the profession, which means the advancement of the 
individuals of the profession. We owe it to each other that 
every teacher here shall go home stronger than he came. Not 
stronger in theory alone, though I would not decry the impor- 
tance of theory, but stronger in that which constitutes our real 


strength,— the power to produce educational results either of a 


higher quality or ina shorter time. All our theories are of 
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small consequence to the living clay in our studios. ‘The vital 
question with him is not, what do you know about moulding? 
but what can you mould me into, and how long will it take you 
to do it? 

I believe there is no one way in which we can help each 
other so much as by the discussion of actual processes of work 
and the description of actual results. It has seemed to me 
both in the National and State Associations that we talk little 
about direct methods and results; that often we waste time in 
a sort of professional circumlocution. ‘This is sometimes, | 
think, because there is a wide margin between our theory and 
our practice,—some of us talk the new elocution at the club 
and go home and teach the old; and sometimes—we cannot 
deny it-—because we do not wish to share our secrets. Either 
is unworthy of us. If we teach the old elocution we should 
have the moral courage to defend it, and we have no right to 
the rich benefits of these deliberations if we are not willing to 
give of our best. 

I believe the poorest teacher can help the best teacher by an 
authentic report of processes, even though the two do not agree 
as to the desirability of the method. George Henry Lewes says, 


‘Tf you can tell us something that your own eyes have seen, 


your own mind has thought, your own heart has felt, you will 


have power over us.” 

While recognizing and respecting the superior ability and 
experience of this great national assembly of artists and teach- 
ers of artists, I have brought before them some results of my 
experience in teaching personation. 

In order that we may understand each other, let me give my 
definition’ of personation, which is adapted from Sir Henry 
Irving’s definition of the art of acting. Personation is the art 
of embodying a creation, of giving it flesh and blood, of mak- 
ing the figure which exists in the imagination live. 

Although every finished artist is his own law-maker, in the 
beginning, it devolves upon the teacher to press the button 
that shall start his mental machinery, and to press the right one. 

I plead guilty to having pressed the wrong button many 
times in the teaching of personation, and one great cause of ny 
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mistakes has been that I have applied the same principle to the 
teaching of normal and of eccentric characters. ‘Though the 
end to be attained in each is the same, viz., the embodiment of 
the character, yet I am convinced the methods of procedure 
should differ at a certain stage of the preparation. 

For convenience I will divide the types of character into two 
classes, which from lack of more fitting terms I will call normal 
and abnormal. The normal class includes that great body of 
characters that do not need for their artistic representation any 
greater eccentricity of movement and voice than most students 
can produce by simply experiencing the states of mind of the 
character; and the abnormal includes that body of eccentric 
characters that need for their adequate representation a very 
great differentiation from the normal in voice and movement. 
‘That character is normal, when compared to me, whose states 
of mind I have experienced or have observed and can readily 


conceive; and that character is abnormal whose states of mind 


I have great difficulty in conceiving. My two classes of char- 


acters, normal and abnormal, are therefore variable. A group 
that may be normal when compared with A may be abnormal 
when compared with B. 

The principle used in the presentation of normal characters 
is the great foundation principle upon which the advanced 
teachers of expression base most of their work, viz., that given 
states of mind have the power so to affect bodily appearances 
that the mental condition may be read from the outward form. 
Or, to word it differently, given a free body, the physical man- 
ifestations of mind will correspond to the states of that mind. 
Or let us call this principle for short, mind affects body. The 
teacher’s work, then, is largely to aid the pupil to think and 
feel, to conceive and experience. ‘The student’s work has to 
do with what the man is and how he thinks and feels rather 
than how he looks and sounds. He is concerned with the 
content of the character rather than the form. 

This principle is the basis of the so-called new elocution, 
though why that name I do not know, since there must, be 
many here who have known no other kind. It is too univer- 
sally accepted to need defence or further explanation before 


this body. 
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I think some would not call the representation of normal 
characters, as above described, personation, but rather inter- 
pretation. Since uly purpose at the present time is to present 
a method, and not to discuss terms, I am indifferent as to 
whethe: we consider this work as taking on a character or 
interpreting a character. 

One more word of explanation before leaving this branch of 
my subject. ‘There is, as we all know, a wide difference between 
the emotion of real life and that deliberately aroused through 
the imagination. Were it not a pity to add burden to an 
already overworked word, we might call this emotion of the 
imagination, artistic emotion. ‘This is what I have meant in 
all iny references to experiencing a character’s emotion. 

Since by my definition of an abnorimal character, it is one 
whose thought and feeling and purpose the average of the 
class cannot conceive, it follows, therefore, that the outward 
appearance of the character which conforms to the inward 
state can not be produced by the effect of the student’s con- 
ception upon his body. The pupil cannot realize at once the 
state of mind of abnormal characters such as Squeers, Gobbo, 
Launcelot Gobbo and the Weird Sisters, and to try to secure a 
personation of them by the principle that mind affects body is 
to fail, for either the rendering will be without the qualities of 
the desired character, or the pupil, realizing that something 
is expected of him, will try to copy some actor and produce a 
pitiful deformity or glaring monstrosity; or he will, as many 
pupils do, strike the true principle for such cases and succeed 
in spite of the teacher. In any case, the principle that mind 
affects body has failed. It must fail because the amount of 
the Weird Sisters’ mentality, for example, that the student 
can realize is insufficient to bring his body into the form of 
the Weird Sisters’. Squeer’s body undoubtedly was brought 


into its Squeerish form through expressing his character; but 


to expect a normal young man to accomplish the same in a 


few weeks’ study by the same principle, is like attempting to 
inflate a balloon with a mouthful of gas. 

What principle can be used for the personation of abnor- 
mal characters? The principle that bodily attitudes and 
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movements tend to induce the states of mind to which they 
correspond. ‘This principle is the basis of the late Bishop 
Brooks’ advice to take on the character of the person we 
desired to be. It is stated mildly by Prof. Ladd when he says 
In substance, physical changes modify feeling. Prof. James, 
more radical, bases his theory of the emotions upon this prin- 
ciple. He believes that movement or expression precedes 
feeling. He says in substance, any voluntary and cold-blooded 
arousal of the so-called manifestations of a special emotion 
gives the emotion itself. Panic is increased by fright and grief 
by weeping. 

While this principle, that | ins induce corresponding 
mental states, or body effects mind, the one upon which I 
base my work in the personation of | mal characters, and 
while | am using Prof. Jame r backing, yet I cannot agree 
with him in making muscular movement the immediate cause 
of all emotion. I have already deel: that in the greater 
part of our work in expression, emotion should precede mus 

] 


cular movement I believe that » are frightened and then 


fiy: that we are angry and then strike. But I also believe that 


the flight and the blow serve to intensify the anger and the 


flight, and that nature, true to | rabit preparing for con- 
tingencies, has given hese two principles, both equally true 
and natural, but not equally broad in their application. Each 
co-operates with the other, and there is no complete expres 
sion without both; but I think it of vital importance which 
one we elect to use first in different cases 

If any one doubts the efficacy the principle that bodily 
forms tend to induce mental states, he need not go to books 
for proofs, he has only to experiment on himself. Let him 
take the attitude of a noodle for half an hour and he will feel 
like a noodle; or let him assume the air of a god, and he will 
soon thrill with the possession of imaginary power. 

In the study of abnormal characters by this principle, the 
object, the embodiment of character is the same as in the study 
of the normal, but the beginning work is based upon a different 
principle. While in the normal the student has to do with the 


internal conditions almost wholly, in the abnormal he has to 
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do, in the beginning, with external forms almost entirely. In 
the former he is concerned with what the man feels, or the 
content; in the latter with how the man looks, or form. 

The success or failure of this method of personation rests on 
the teacher’s first instructions to the class and their honest, 
intelligent execution of them. It has been the fashion for a 
long time to tell the pupil to see the character, but we have not 
demanded sufficient proof that he has done so. We have taken 
his word for it. He has been honest, but mistaken. He has 
thought he could see realities when he only saw ghosts of vis 
ions. He must be directed to form such a picture of the char 
acter that he could paint it on canvas in colors if he were an 
artist. He must see the character in all the different situations 
of the selection, and in this preliminary work he must /o/ recite 
the lines. He has nothing to do with the lines except as a 
source of information. His whole force is now to be spent in 
securing a vivid conception of the character as he looks; and 
his success will be in direct proportion to his concentrated 
attention in this preliminary study. 

We have been slow to realize that concentrated attention is 
as essential to conception in art as is a vivid imagination. We 
often allow our pupils to express prematurely, when they have 
nothing but emptiness and haziness to express. We have not 
demanded of them the clear-cut vision always found necessary 
in painting. ‘The musicians are running us a close race in the 
appreciation of concentrated attention in conception. ‘Their 
most advanced teachers are giving directions like this: ‘*’Take 
this piece of music home, lock your piano, lose the key and do 
not find it again until you can hear this selection from begin- 
ning to end.” If there is one thought more than another that 
I would wish this paper to clinch, it is the absolute necessity 
for clear-cut conception of content before the personation of 
normal characters, and of vivid conceptions of form before 
abnormal personation. ; 

When the teacher is assured that the pupil has this vivid 
picture of the character by oral or written description—written 
is far better—then and not till then will he begin to manifest 


his conception through bodily movement. He should then be 
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directed to show how his ideal looks standing, sitting and 
ing. Any pupil who is not prepared t lo this should 
excluded from the class-room. 
When through bodily expression a go 
secured, and not before, vocal expression may 
plan is to give individual members different 
when all have taken on the characte 
just as they feel and to yield 
tricity of voice of which 
speak may be given. ‘he composite 


the simultaneous utterance of a variety of lines it ll degrees 
of pitch, and in all shades of quality, m not be soothing to 
the listener; but it is very reassuring in its etfect 

timid pupil. He feels that no one he ; or sees hit 
abandons himself to 

know him. ‘This same vocal cloud b ls the ier in his 
criticism, but he can make general su ions until he deems 
it wise for individuals to work 


The beginning of 


we wish the voices > true and 


danger that the careless 
tions, and timid ones 
impulses, and the less original ones will imitate the others; 
but if the principles are intelligently followed, and the pupils 
made to understand the importance of conscientiously follow 
ing directions, these difficulties may be easily overcome. 
character voices thus formed will be true to the concepti 
show none of the effort and 
common in this kind of work. 

This theory of voice-production is logic 
ate cause of voice differences is bodily 
because there is always a reflex or co-opera 
body and voice, and reflex action ma » trust to preserve 
the harmony between the two. Were the t to conceive 
a body and then conceive a voice, the two might not match, 
and any lack of harmony between the agent expression 
ever detracts from the art by fixing listener’s mind’ on 


means rather than on ends. ‘hat ure i great which 
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calls our attention to the paint. By this method the audience 
will never find their throats or heads aching in response to the 
reader’s effort to reach the picch of the opposite sex. 

Let me describe my first attempt at teaching a body of 


students by the method just elaborated. The class contained 


thirty average students of both sexes. O7 these, eleven would 


be considered good in dramatic ability, six would be considered 
medium, leaving thirteen who belong to the class of whom it 
would generally be said, ‘* They have no talent and are wasting 
their time in studying personaticn.” The class had done 
nothing in abnormal personation and had studied expression 
about fifteen weeks. ‘They were given directions, as outlined 
above, for the study of the witches in Macbeth. They were 
not requested or expected to differentiate these Weird Sisters 
from mediocre witches; their pictures were therefore of the 
genus “plain witch.” ‘They were told that in two weeks the 
description of their pictures would be expected, and they were 
also warned to do no practicing. During these two weeks 
they should have, and probably did, spend about one ninth of 
their study time in this preparation. 

At the end of the two weeks their descriptions were vivid 
and detailed even to the coloring of the skin and hair and the 
number of front teeth missing. sut few had a conception at 
all related to the Stratford Bard’s creation; but this had not 
been required. ‘The point at this time was not ¢#e conception, 
but @ conception and its expression, so a few anachronisms in 
the shape of modern shoes, etc., could be overlooked. In each 
instance the completeness of the presentation was in propor- 
tion to the clearness of the conception, each pupil’s presenta- 
tion was consistent with his ideal, and each showed a clear-cut 
embodiment. Some of the so-called poor students presented 
work as good as some of the so-called best. ‘There was but 
one failure and that on the part of a pupil who confessed to 
not having prepared. ‘The results were finer than those I have 
seen secured by the principle of mind’s effect on body from 
pupils who had studied three and four times as long and 
practiced the given scene for several weeks. 


In this blocking out of the character, the pupil is standing 
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off responding to his ideal and imitating it, if we are not afraid 
of that term; but almost as soon as expression begins, by the 
principle that external forms tend to induce internal states, 
there is a reflex effect upon the mind, and the pupil begins to 
feel as the character feels. The expression of this feeling 
reacts and makes the form more perfect, which reacts again on 
the mind, until from standing off imitating the character, the 
pupil has stepped inside and taken possession. He is the 
character. 

Probably the voice is as potent a factor as the body in pro- 
ducing this result. ‘he human voice is a very great inspira- 
tion to its owner after the mind has a clear conception. It 
impresses the ear of the speaker with something of the effect it 
has upon the audience. This reacts to intensify the state of 
mind of which it is the expression. This intelligent use of 
the voice, however, must not be confused with that mischievous 
tongue-rattle too many students call practice. 

Although the pupil is now inside of the character, as it were, 
something must be done to keep him there. The best method 
I know is to train his muscular sense to recognize the form of 
his expression. ‘This is the only way I can see that the pupil 
has of knowing whether or not he is keeping the character 
except he be before a glass or a critic, and either is not always 
convenient or always kind. 

A word about criticism before leaving the subject of method. 
The pupil should be criticised (1) as to the correspondence 
between his conception and his execution, and (2) as to the 
truth of his conception. Both are important, perhaps equally 
so, and individual pupils will have to be dealt with according 
to their needs. While advanced pupils must be criticised 
closely, | think it far more important that beginners gain 
freedom and confidence in creating ideals and presenting them 
truly than that all their ideals be consistent with the author’s 
conception. 

Let us sum up the points of this method of personating 
abnormal characters. ‘The principle used in the beginning is 
‘Body affects mind.” ‘The clear conception of the character’s 


appearance first. Bodily expression well worked out before 
6 
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vocal is allowed. First presentation made by class ev masse to 
shelter the individual. The pupil first stands off and responds 
to his ideal of the character, then goes inside and is the 
character. The muscular sense must be cultivated that the 
personator may be informed as to whether or not he is keep- 
ing the character. The point in the beginning work is free- 
dom and confidence in conceiving and executing rather than 
adherence to the author’s model. The beginner should be 
criticised by constructive methods almost entirely. The ad- 
vanced pupil must be criticised closely according to the 
author’s conception and his work moulded into artistic forms. 

It may be said by some that they do not believe in allowing 
beginners to work on extremely abnormal characters. I have 
felt this myself. I well remember a young pupil who made 
himself “sand-blind” in everything he did for a time after work- 
ing on ‘Old Gobbo,” and another advanced pupil put Polonius 
into everything he did that required any expression different 
from his own natural style. I am now convinced that these 
things happened not because the conceptions of Gobbo and 
Polonius were vivid, but because the other conceptions to be 
presented were not clear enough to overcome the Gobbo and 
Polonius habits. I do not think it wise for several reasons to 
keep the beginner long on one character. He is liable to lose 
interest, for he does not know yet how to study deeply, and 
there is danger of his forming a bias that will last for a long 
time. If he works on each abnormal character but a short 
time and passes then to a different one, and all this time is 
working on three or more lines of normal expression as well, 
all these dangers will be avoided. 

It may be objected that if there is so little talent for per- 
sonation, one is not justified in introducing it into a miscel- 
laneous class. I do not believe this talent is rare. I believe 
it is inborn in every child along with the desire to mould snow 
men and draw triangular women. Many times it disappears 
because of conventionalizing environment, and enforced 
attention to other lines of thought. This matter of talent is 
largely a matter of attention and application. If I cannot 
distinguish pitches, it is usually because my attention has not 
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been upon pitch. If I cannot distinguish tints, it is most fre 
quently because I have not made color a study. We may say, 
for example (though I doubt it), a girl has no talent for piano 
playing or wood-carving, since the piano and the knife are 
artificial instruments. But the nerves and the muscles used 
in personation are natural instruments and common property. 

In this connection, the result of a series of original investi 
gations may be of interest. A class of post-graduate students 
were asked to find opportunities of listening to stories told by 
different individuals who had never studied expression, and 
note among other things, whether or not these story-tellers 
personated to any extent. Fifty-six stories were heard, fifty- 
one of the story-tellers personated, forty-three of them were 
put down as educated. To be sure fifty-six people is not a 
large number, and what they did proves nothing, perhaps, of 
the remaining millions in the world; but I am led to believe 
that experiment with any given fifty-six people, selected as 
above, would show similar results. 

Experiences like these, and multiplied results like those 
described in my class, where the so-called poor students some- 
times did better than the so-called good ones, and the obser- 
vation of children, all combine to make me believe this talent 
common; and I believe that when we teachers fail to develop 
it, it is because of our gross ignorance of mental action and 
consequent bungling methods, together with our severe criti- 
cism, rather than the lack of talent in the pupil. The most 
common of these faults is severe criticism. We kill many 
artists by the ragged blade of destructive criticism and then 
exclaim at the lack of talent. Everyone knows that the fine 
natures required to make the greatest artists are most easily 
crushed by ridicule and severity. If some teachers were to 
beat the pupil’s physical frame as frequently and severely as 
they lash his spiritual being, they would be consigned to the 
straight-jacket and padded walls. ‘There are many crimes not 
in the statute books. “As spirit is greater than matter, so is 


a spiritual hurt greater than a material hurt.” The one is a 
matter of time, the other of eternity. If we as teachers will 
so sympathize with the pupil as to make him feel that ‘‘teacher 
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and pupil are working together against the difficulty,” we will 
soon gain from him a degree of confidence which will enable 
us to give all the adverse criticism necessary. It is not essen- 
tial that all trifling faults be picked out like pin-feathers. The 
pupil’s growth will dispose of many. It is his direction of 
growth that needs to be guarded more than the details. If we 
have a good method and are always careful to observe these 
principles, I think we will find no dearth of talent. 

Granted, then, that most pupils have a degree of talent for 
personation, is its educational value sufficient to warrant much 
time being spent by those who do not desire to be personators? 
I think there is no single line of our work more important, 
either for its effect upon art or upon life. It is an invaluable 
means of development in expressional power. It gives courage 
to the timid pupil and adds abandon to his work. It is thought 
by pupils, though wrongly, that personation of the abnormal 
is very difficult, and therefore of a higher grade of talent than 
other forms of expression, hence success in a few such char- 
acterizations is very reassuring and inspiring. It helps the 
shut-in pupil to break his prison bars. I have known a pupil 
who had made suppression his rule of action and who strongly 
resembled, in all heart-qualities, “John Peerybingle,” to do 
but little with “John,” because he shrank from expressing 
the deeper emotions of his own soul; while I have known 
the same man to make a success of ‘‘ Gruff-and-Tackleton.” 

Personation breaks up the dead monotony or thumping 
vitality of the pulpit and the stump. While I would not advise 
the preacher in the pulpit to personate more than with delicate 
suggestiveness, I would advise him to personate out of it, in 
order that his preaching and Bible reading may have all the 
legitimate attractiveness resulting from variety and beauty and 
that humanizing quality, which brings the Christ of Galilee out 
of the centuries to deliver again His heavenly message. It 
forwards mental growth by cultivating the perceptive faculties 
and the imagination. It gives power to read character. By a 
judicious selection of characters it may be made to further the 
grandest function of our art—character-building. It cultivates 
a love for the study of human nature and through that a love 
for humanity. 
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Personation contributes to reading or recitation the illustra 
tive or picturesque quality, and thus contributes to the delight 


which audiences ever feel from the manifestation of soul through 


body as well as voice. ‘There is a tendency on the part of a 


few teachers to decry the use of personation and even of ges- 
ture to any extent in public reading. I would like to enter 
before this body my plea against such tendencies. Why sub 
due one set of agents? W hy are not the combined impressions 
of eye and ear stronger than that of ear alone? Why rob the 
voice of the added power it always receives from the harmonious 
"action of the body in their simultaneous expression of the same 
feeling? Marvelous tunes have been played on one violin 
string; but no one would advocate this style of music. ‘The 
repeating generations would not have bent the knee to the old 
masters; there would have been no old masters had they 
ignored color as the black and white artists do, or had they 
ignored form as the extreme impressionists do. The highest 
art on canvas results from color and form. ‘The highest art on 
the reading platform will ever result from the intelligent, har- 
monious action of voice and body. So long as intelligent 
people laugh at “Ichabod Crane,” so long as their hearts 
sympathize with “ Old Pegotty,” so long as Remington and 
Gibson have employment, and there are eyes to be delighted 
and defective language to be supplemented, the reader need 
not be afraid to personate, wherever it will assist to carry out 
the author’s purpose or place the content of the literature more 


truly before the public. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. HELENA CrumMeEt?T—LEE: I believe we are all anxious 
to thank Mrs. Riley for her admirable paper. Of course it is 
my business at this moment to differ with her; but in doing so 
I do not wish to lose sight of the many points in which I 
thoroughly agree with her. 

Perhaps the first thought that claimed my attention was her 
definition of the normal and the abnormal. If I followed her 
correctly she described as normal that character whose state of 


mind and emotions one could experience, and reproduce in 
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himself; and that a character was abnormal whose state of mind 
and emotions one could not experience and reproduce in him- 
self. But that, it seems to me, makes a list of abnormal char- 
acters that is rather long. For instance, who among us could 
experience and reproduce in ourselves exactly the emotions of 
Mr. McKinley the other day when he was nominated for the 
presidency; still I should not want to call Mr. McKinley 
abnormal because his experience lies outside of the possibility 
of my nature to reproduce. It seems to me that that definition 
carried to its logical outcome would mean this: that every 
character which differed so from mine that its experiences 
would lie outside of my possible experience would be abnormal; 
and so all the world would come trooping up to the little judg- 
ment seat of my imagination, to be tried as to whether they 
were normal or abnormal. And then they would pass on to 
your judgment seat and probably my judgment would be at 
once reversed; no two people are just alike. I think, therefore, 
we should have a rather less variable basis than the normal and 
abnormal as defined by Mrs. Riley. 

Passing on, Mrs. Riley said that in reproducing a normal 
character we should have an image of the character in the 
mind and feel of course the sensations and emotions of the 
character; and this she happily called the effect of the mind 
upon the body; but when she came to the impersonation or 
reproduction of the abnormal characters as she defined them, 
she said that as the image of this character cannot exist in the 
mind she made the suggestion that the form of the body of the 
character be assumed; for instance in Launcelot Gobbo, the 
bent back, the incessant laugh, etc., with which that character 
is usually given, should be assumed; and this she called the 
effect of the body upon the mind; and there I do not quite 
agree with her. It seems to me that there again physiologi- 
cally it is the effect of the mind upon the body and not of the 
body upon the mind. Here I am; I want to open my mouth; 
how can I do it unless my mind first bids me do it? It seems 
to me it is necessarily the effect of the mind upon the body in 
both instances. It reminds me of a story of two boys who 
were talking together. One said: “ A little baby brother came 
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to our house last night.” The other 
baby brother went to Heaven last nig 
said the other; ‘ Say, I bet it’s the same kid.”’ 
“same kid.” They are both the effect of the 
body. 

The third point I wish to make has not 
the paper; and I think Mrs. Riley will 
It is the absolute necessity of using in ut as it is used 
to-day in so many other educational and istic | , of what 
s known as the laboratory method; the 
models for all the characters to be 
‘In de Valley ob de Shadder.”’ 
the character of Martha; then study her gestures, bearing, 
voice, everything that is necessary to the presentation of the 
character; follow them out and study them carefully. It seems 
to me that a reciter must be gathering such material all the 
time, until in the mind he has a whole laboratory from which 
he can choose that material which he wishes to use. 


This attempt to reach the feeling and emotion of 


acter could not be better illustrated than in little paragraph 


I read upon the cars yesterday; the story i little girl who 


was allowed to play upon the beach and not allowed to g 
the water. The nurse being called away one 
the water; she waded in up to her waist, and when the nurse 
returned she took her at once into the house. Her mothet 
said: ‘Why, Dora, what made you do that?”’ ‘“ Oh, mamma,” 
said the little girl, ‘“* The devil tempted me.”’ 
said: ‘* When the devil tempted you why 
thee behind me Satan?’” ‘Well, mamma, ‘ll him and 
he got behind me, and pushed me right in 1e ” And 
that is the way with our emotions and feelings; they get behind 
us and get a good ready and then push us right into the char 
acter. 

It seems to me then that the only way to fit ourselves for the 
effective personation of character is by the constant gathering 
of models. Supposing Boltenhausen had decided to paint his 


] 


“Madonna,” do you think he painted from his inner conscious 


] 


ness; not at all; but after he had conceived the ideal of the 
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picture, the woman, the tall woman with the light hair and the 
strong face, he went about and watched and waited and waited 
until he found the right model; and having the model before 
his eyes he painted the woman, bringing out this point and 
that point as it seemed to him necessary to form the ideal in 
his mind which never left him, and we have as the result that 
marvellous picture that appeals to us all. 

That is about all that I have to say on the subject of perso- 
nation, except to again thank Mrs. Riley for her admirable 
paper, and to voice again my sure conviction that the only way 
to study impersonation is by the study of carefully selected 


models. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION, 


Mrs. M. E. Benriey: I thank Mrs. Riley very heartily for 
one point--the nonobservance of which perhaps kept me from 
being a good reader—and that is that we would rather have 
our bodies beaten and bruised than to have our souls stifled 
and chilled. 

Mr. H. A. WiLLiams having been called for said: I have 
heard the criticism passed by many that whatever time is 
offered for criticism and suggestion is monopolized by the 
men; and now when it seems that we have fully ten ladies to 
one gentleman, | for one have made up my mind that I will 
give way to the ladies; and it seems to me this is a very good 
time to begin. 

THE PresipENtT: The Chair would suggest that the gentleman 
was called upon to offer suggestions upon this paper and not 
for a speech of gallantry, which was, however, very hand- 
somely done. 

Mrs. IpA M. RiLEy: Since eloquence seems so scarce this 
morning I wish to say that my division into normal and abnor- 
mal, and the definition of those terms, was arbitrary and 
merely for convenience, and because I knew of no better terms. 
I had no idea of calling our future President a monstrosity, 
and I cannot quite agree with Mrs. Lee as to the number of 
people in each of my two classes. I think through the imagi- 
nation we can conceive the feelings and emotions of a great 
many people, and I believe there are geniuses who have but to 
study a character to know how he feels. 
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I wish to add that I said nothing about where models should 
come from; I left that too vague perhaps; our students were 
told to prepare the character, but they were told to get an idea 
of a witch where they could; if they knew a person who would 
fit, there was no objection to putting that person in. 

I want to say that I do not believe in the theory of person- 
ation entirely. 1 think it is difficnit to get a character, for the 
reason suggested by Mrs. Lee, that there are so few of us 
alike. I think it is very difficult to get a character that fits the 
conditions; and that the imagination may be trusted many 
times to produce an ideal where we could not find a model 
among the people whom we know. 

Mrs. HELENA CRuUMETT—LEE: I think that too; but it seems 
to me it is better technique if we have something to rest our 
imaginations on; something however slight, from which our 
imaginations can work; and that I think is the part the model 
can take just as it does in the other arts. 

Mrs. Lucta JuLIAN Martin: May we not get our perfect 
personation by selecting from whatever source we may the 
perfect parts which we may unite by our art into one whole 
personation; may not the perfect bits of a charactes obtained 
here and there be made into a perfect whole? 

Mr. S. H. CLark: Aesthetic emotion is a composite affair. 
If I wish to present Shvlock | must torm a conception of the 
man from the text. We study the text of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice”? and from that text we learn that Shylock was a man 
of dignity, gravity, spirit, deliberation; we learn that under 
certain conditions he became extremely angry. We must be 


very careful then not to lose sight of the other elements 


while portraying this one. We have, for instance, dignity plus 
anger; in the anger there may be sarcasm, irony; and thus we 
have several emotions combined; emotion artistic is composite. 

Now I may never have experienced Shylock; but I have 
experienced dignity; I have experienced that condition of 
mind that produces sarcasm; I have been made angry; there- 
fore in the preparation of that character | must deliberately 
hold before my mind those three emotjons, and by continually 


working in the atmusphere of the practice room finally get a 


‘ 
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composite entity, the result of rapid coérdination of the nerve 
processes which result in the perfect personation of Shylock. 
We may never have experienced the intensity of anger which 
Shylock experienced; but I have felt anger and if I have the 
power I can develop the intensity of anger in my impersona- 
tion. 

May I throw out a practical hint in addition to the many 
admirable suggestions given by Mrs. Riley? It is this: The 
student may never have experienced the emotions of the char- 
acter to be presented to the full, but unless he has experienced 
them in some degree, he can never hope to adequately present 
them before an audience. Don’t let me be misunderstood. You 
ust go away back—this is my experience in the class—to the 
experience of the child, if necessary, in the training of the 
adult; go away back in his experience and see whether you 
cannot get sarcasm. The diffident man cannot present irony at 
first. You take his mind to the school room or the play 
ground, and you say: “Ain’t you smart?” and he realizes what 
sarcasm is. And you have then to raise that to the square or 
the cube or the fourth power, as the particular character may 


demand, to adequately realize the sarcasm of the character to 
be portrayed. I have secured very satisfactory results in my 
classes by thus taking the student’s mind back and seeking 
something in his life which in kind resembles the emotion of 
the character which I want him to present; and then gradu- 
ally, by dwelling in that character and that emotion, he becomes 
able in some degree to represent it adequately. 


HOW I CRITICISE. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

THE PRESIDENT: May the chair state that it was with the earn- 
est hope that this hour would be used by a large number, that 
it is thrown open to the assembly, without any formal paper, 
or any formal opening of the discussion. ‘The speakers will be 
limited to five minutes each; and there may be many of you 
who do not care to speak so long. But let us have as many 
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two minute and three minute speeches as possible on “ How | 


Criticise.” This discussion ought to be one of the most prac 
tical and helpful of the year. 

Mr. G. W. SANDERSON: The first thing to be considered in 
this question it seems to me is the purpose of criticism. There 
are two kinds of criticism; the criticism of the newspaper 
critic who criticises to enable the public to know whether an 
artist is what he professes to be, what his good points are and 
what his faults are; and the criticism of the teacher which is 
primarily for the benefit of the student, the one criticised. 

Now what shall be the purpose of the teacher in that case? 
In my own work I have primarily two purposes; the purpose 
of encouragement and the purpose of direction. ‘To state it 
very briefly, I ordinarily intend to tell the student what ad- 
vances he has made, wherein he has improved, and then to 
point out the road upon which he is to continue that improve- 
ment, or the next step in his work. 

At times it may be wise to criticise the student for the 
benefit of the rest of the class, but as a rule I make my criti- 
cism almost entirely for the benefit of the student criticised, 
and great care needs to be taken not to overcriticise. As one 
has said about cross questioning before a jury, perhaps more 
harm than good is done, and I sometimes think that more harm 
than good is done by criticism; and yet we must have criticism, 
guidance, direction. 

This kind of criticism involves two things behind it. First 
a clear and definite knowledge of the principles upon which 
the work is to be conducted, and secondly, a still more difficult 
and always continuing study, the knowledge of the individual 


criticised. ‘That is to say the teacher must always be studying 


his student. I usually begin with some short examination of 
the students as individuals to find out their condition, what 
they seem to need. Beginning with that every recitation is a 
study of the individual student, a study of his needs, a watch- 
ing for progress, watching for the best method of progress, 
watching for the solution of that question continuously in my 
mind, “What next for this student?” And that “next” for one 
student may be what would be a retrograde step for another, 
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It may be something that for general purposes would be 
utterly undesirable; something to help him to overcome a 
particular difficulty at the time. This in brief is my method 
of criticism. As you will see at once it is a method which is a 
question of personal judginent, of personal study of the indi- 
vidual, and that study one in which necessarily mistakes will 
sometimes be made; but by continuous and careful work I 
have found it a most excellent way. 

Miss ALICE WASHBURN: I have only a word to say, taking a 
thought from the first paper of the morning. ‘Take the char- 
acter of Mrs. Ruggles with which we are all very familiar. The 
pupil who comes for instruction may think that, at the time the 
children come into the room and disgrace their mother by not 
coming in in the proper manner, the first thought is what does 
Mrs. Ruggles feel? She is angry. ‘Therefore | would be out 
of temper. ‘This is the first impression that comes to the child; 
but is there not something in the character, something stronger 
and deeper than that? Should not the pupil be made to feel 
that it is not the emotion of anger as anger that overcomes 
Mrs. Ruggles, but down deep in her heart she has mother love 
for her children, which is intense, as any mother’s, and her 
emotion comes from her anxiety for her children and _ not 
because she is fond of finding fault. 

Mr. V. A. PINKLEY: If you will allow me for a moment I 
should like to come to the platform and make some pictures. 
There are two things that I try to do in criticism; one is, not 
to wound, and the other is to make my points as clear as_ pos- 
sible. I have not yet acquired that power of criticism which 
Mr. David Belasco seems to possess—I have not yet pulled a 
woman around by the hair, and pounded her on the floor 
but if I thought I could make sixty-five thousand dollars for 
two or three months of that kind of work perhaps, I might try 
it. It is so easy to criticise; it is so hard to perform. A 
student stands before us, and we hear Portia say: “If to do 


were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 


been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” 
When I hear the student read it with some such emphasis I 
make a free hand drawing; I can draw better than I can do 
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some Other things. (Draws two rough outlines on blackboard) 

I ask the pupil which drawing is the church and which is 
the chapel, and when he says: “I can’t tell.” I say: ‘* Neither 
could I when you read that passage.” 

(Mr. Pinkley gave further illustrations of his method on the 
blackboard.) 

You thus get the student thinking; he sees clearly the mis 
take he is making, he knows what it is you wish, and he begins 
to make some distinctions in his reading, and to realize what 
each word he is using means. 

Cora M. WHEELER: What is the basis of criticism? Have 
we as teachers the right to make our own conception the model 
of the pupil? Shall we first carefully study the part to be pre 
sented, according to our own limitations, and then when we 
criticise carefully contrast the conception presented by the pupil 


with our own conception, and proceed after the fashion of the 


bed of Procrustes—if the pupil is too long for the bed lop him 


off; and if he is too short for the bed stretch him out? It seems 
to me that that is a fundamental question. Whether our own 
conception is the basis of criticism or whether we should as far 
as possible be plastic, be passive while we are listening to the 
exercises. Let the reader impress us; divest ourselves as far as 
possible of any prejudice, of any forms, of any limitations. I 
am simply presenting this as an important point, whether we 
should not make ourselves during the lesson as far as possible, 
like a piece of white paper to be impressed, like a piece of clay 
to be modelled? 

Who knows what conception there may be infinitely higher 
or truer than our own; who knows what there is in the thought 
of even a child infinitely purer, clearer, more spiritual than our 
own? 

Miss FLrorA Harrorr: Mr. President—Criticism should 
depend upon the knowledge possessed by the pupil at the time 
of the criticism. You cannot criticise all pupils alike in this 
respect; you say to one pupil: “You did very well;’’ another 
pupil may say: “Do you think so?” You answer that, in com- 
parison with what Mr. Brown could do it was not very fine, but 


in comparison with the time the pupil has been studying he did 
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very well indeed. You may take a pupil who can hardly con- 
trol a muscle and by judicious encouragement you may make 
the most backward do very much more. 

I should like to make this point of criticism in relation to 
the knowledge possessed. You cannot criticise the pupil who 
has just begun to study in the same way that you can the student 
who has been at work for years. You may say to the first: “ You 
did very well,”’ or ** You would do well to study along this line.” 
and thus encourage judiciously and secure good results. 

Mr. P. K. DILLENBECK: I try to impress my pupils always 
that conception is of the first importance. I always try to draw 
them out along that line. Sometimes I consume a whole hour 
with the pupil in drawing him out and getting his ideas of the 
selection before us. I almost always find my pupils weak on 
that point. Now you cannot expect a pupil to give a successful 
rendition of something he does not understand. ‘To try to get 
him to give the expression before he has a clear conception is 
not just to the pupil. I do not believe in criticising pupils 
harshly. I believe that a gentle criticism is by far the better, 
and often I think encouragement does more than severe criti- 
cism, so when I can | tell my pupils they are on the right track 
an expression I use a great deal. 

Mrs. MyrtLe Koon CHERRIMAN: I think that harsh criti- 
cism is never allowable unless the pupil glories in his faults. 
Then I think it is necessary. I remember that when a pupil | 
was told that my laugh was happy; after that I laughed much 
better than I did before. ‘Then more recently after I had be- 
come quite conceited, when the teacher told me I had no voice, 
and gave me fifteen minutes of the harshest criticism, I began 
at once to compare my voice with hers, and I thought mine 
softer, clearer and better than hers; and what is worse I think 
so yet. 

Mr. R. I. Futron: There are two schools of criticism; one 
school praises; the other school hurts. The difficuity with the 
school that praises and does not criticise in any other way is 
that it encourages pupils for the time being, but when they 
pass away from the teacher and face the cold facts of this pro- 
fession the inspiration fails, and he is more discouraged than 
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ever. I have seen that sort of praise carried to sucha degree 
that everything a pupil did before the class was complemented 
and applauded, and the effect was injurious. 

On the other hand there is that cold calculating criticism 
that always hurts the pupil, and the result is that either hi 
gives up in disgust or gets angry at the critic. Sometimes he 
will compare notes and find that he is a better speaker than 
the critic. But that is nothing against the critic, for a critic 
may produce splendid effects with the pupil, when he himself 
cannot produce those effects. We all know that we cannot be 
in the active harness of the teacher continually and at the same 
time attain all the best results of the artist; the teacher has not 
the time for the work of both though he may have the talent 
and ability to become a great artist. 

‘There are two other extremes in criticism. One looks for 
everything in the mind; the other looks for everything in 
the technique. The difficulty with the one is that he says: 
“Get your mind right and your body will execute.” Now 
that is true to this extent; if you get your mind right you 
thoroughly understand what you are going to give, and what 
you are going to do, and your body will execute—to the extent 
of its ability, and no further. It can never go beyond that. 
The difficulty with the cther is that he believes in technique 
and nothing but technique. He will tell you there is not a par 
ticle of feeling in anything you may do; that you may wink at 
the players, and joke with the supers while you move yout 


audience to tears; he will say it is all technique and nothing 


but technique. The trouble with that school is that it very 


much hurts a great many pupils and makes them merely me 
chanical. It must be a mechanical school that depends upon 
technique alone. 

Now what is the spirit of all our five years of this Associa- 
tion; it is harmony, is it not? Did we not find out that these 
two ladies here who apparently differed, meant exactly the 
same thing. We don’t care whether it is the “same kid” o1 
not. We look for harmony and we can no more set down a 
plan by which we will always criticise than a doctor can lay 


down a rule by which he will always treat a case. You must 
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diagnose every case before you, and a good method is this: 
Harmonize the two extreme schools of criticism. If you find 
it is the student’s mind that is wrong, train his mind; if you 
find that his technique is defective, deal with that; if you find 
that both are wrong, then deal with both. If you find his 
voice does not respond to the mind and soul because of some 
defect in the voice, remove that defect if possible. If you find 
the body assuming wrong positions because of some improper 
bodily habit, correct the habit. Always see that mind and 
body are tuned together. When we criticise the mind when 
that criticism is most needed, and the technique when that is 
most needed, we make the best criticism possible, and we pro- 
duce the best results. 

Mrs. D. ‘T. Murray: I find that praising is rather my 
weakness in teaching. I find that some pupils have talent 
and some have not; and if I praise one who has done poorly 
he will think in two or three lessons he knows more than the 
rest. I would like to know which is the best way to praise. 

Mrs. Lypia J. Newcome: I should like to emphasize two 
points in criticism; first, the difference in standard. I am 
unfortunate in one of my classes in being obliged to mark, 
which is one form of criticism of course. In that class I have 
sometimes given a perfect mark where the interpretation was 
particularly good. I should never have thought of giving a 
perfect mark in the other class because I wanted to keep a 
very much higher standard before them. 

We should be very careful at first in finding too much fault, or 
in praising too strongly. And this brings me to the second 
point; when I get to know my pupils and get thoroughly in 
sympathy with them, I find that the truth is the best thing for 
them in all cases. ‘lake a high standard and let them know 
how far they attain toward the best, and just how far they fall 
short. 

Mrs. A. D. Nose: I think half of the audience knows how 
Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble criticises and I am sure the other 
half would like to know. 

(Mrs. Noble was called for but was absent.) 
Mrs. BELLE Watrson—MELVILLE: I can say for one that 
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I know Mrs. Noble criticises very unmercifully sometimes; she 
did with me fifteen years ago, when I first came to her school. 
I didn’t think I deserved it then; but now I think I deserved 
more than she gave me, because I was so conceited. My 
experience has been this: some pupils you can praise and 
others you cannot. | have had pupils come before me who 
were in about the same state of mind that I was when I first 
came before Mrs. Noble. They thought they knew more 
than I. ‘They would give a selection and would be saying to 
me all the time in tone and manner, “I am doing this just 
right!”” Now that pupil you cannot praise. Praise would kill 
the work at once. You have got to bring that pupil down from 
his own conceit. I have had pupils in tears before I could 
see the good work begin. On the other hand some are so 
timid that a word of praise must be given before they can do 
what they are capable of doing. 

Mr. F. T. SourHwick: I am told that I am a very harsh 
critic. And I am afraid that I am in a minority at least in 
estimation. I very cordially agree with the speaker who said 
that there were two sorts of criticism necessary. The great 
difficulty, as has been said, is to determine in each case the 
need of the pupil. I have had great difficulty sometimes from 
mistaking the assumption of bravery that sometimes covers a 
timid nature for self conceit; but I must say that as a whole, 
so far as my experience goes, | find that the earnest pupil, the 
diligent pupil, is very thankful for serious, frank, and honest 
criticism. He may not be so the first time, or even the second, 
but I think that sooner or later the pupil does come to recog- 
nize the fact that earnest criticism means his money’s worth, 
and dishonest praise—I don’t mean to use the word dishonest; 
that is too severe a word perhaps, disingenuous will satisfy the 
distinction I wish to make—that such praise as that is after all 
taking one’s money under false pretenses. 1 know in my own 
experience as a student I was always very thankful for that sort 
of criticism that told me where I was wrong, provided it also 
helped to show me how to get better. The kind of criticism 


that jumps on a man’s moral, mental and physical nature with 


both feet, and then gives you no hint as to how to avoid the 
& 
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next assault is not quite fair. I do believe that it is very 
essential, and is the only honest and just thing for the teacher 
to do, to criticise very frankly, very firmly, provided he can 
show the student the way to better himself. 

There is one side of the question that I have heard very little 
about this morning, and that is the technique; and I was very 
much interested in the first paper; and the discussions that have 


followed have seemed to receive their momentum, if [ may use 


the word, from that paper. I have heard a great deal about 


criticism of interpretation, the general method of building up 
one’s ability in conception; I would like to hear something 
about criticism of the technique, and technical elements. What 
do you do with a pupil who has nasality? What do you do 
with a pupil who has awkwardness of gesture? That is some- 
thing specific. I think it would be valuable to have some dis- 
cussion on that side of the question of criticism. 

Miss Towns: Just a question here, as I came to learn. How 
far should we criticise provincial pronunciation? I have a great 
deal of that to contend with in the south. 

Another point, I am a pupil of Mrs. Noble’s. When I went 
to her thirteen years ago I received scarcely a word of criticism. 
Everything was praise, and looking back, I can now understand 
it. I needed it; I was very timid; and in looking back on my 
three or four years work with her, I can hardly remember of a 
criticism that could be called severe; simply a guide toward the 
better way. 

Mr. H. M. Soper: I was once a victim of too much praise 
and sugar coated criticism; and when I went before the world 
I found that the things I had been praised for didn’t suit the 
world as well as I had expected. I then resolved that if I ever 
taught elocution I would give proper criticism, in order that 
my pupils might not repeat my experiences. At first I went to 
the other extreme. I have been trying to reform in later years 
and to attain the happy medium that has been suggested here. 
I always put this question to my class: ‘** How many of you 
really want to be criticised?”’ ‘They always vote to be criticised. 
Of course after that they cannot find fault with me when I crit- 
icise them. I read them the story of “Sandy MacDonald’s 
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Signal,” in which the minister is so sensitive to criticism, and 
I ask them if they can rise above that condition Usually they 
say they will. We then try to lead them on to a real desire for 
truthful criticism; then show them what is correct and what is 
incorrect; how to make careful discriminations, and thus attain 
correct results. 

Of course each has his own ideals and at times these 
do not coincide with mine I do not crush out originality but 
seek to foster it and turn it in the right direction. 

Mrs. F. H. Carrer: Being interested in the question of 
pronunciation I should like to hear from some of our leaders 
on that subject, for the reason that in my classes I have to insist 
on the ordinary pronunciations as they are given to us in the 
standard dictionaries. We cannot take men of learning as 
examples, because I have yet to listen to a man lecturing ot 
reading literature who always pronounces his words correctly. 
I mean, shall we throw away our long Italian @ or our short 
Italian a, and our long w’s, or shall we retain them in the lan- 
guage? I insist upon retaining them with my pupils. Some 


argue however that we Americans should not think of pro 
nouncing them correctly; that we should leave that to the 
English. An English lady advised one of my pupils not to 
try it because Americans could not do it [ am very much 
interested in the question of criticism in pronunciation. 


Mrs. Kate Moon—ParkEr: I should like to say, in regard 


to what the last speaker has said as to the theory that Ameri- 


cans Cannot attain to correct pronunciation, that my experience, 
which perhaps is not much, goes to prove that all those persons 
whom I have heard on the platform as reciters or readers, and 
whom I have reason to know have studied hard and well, 
whether American or English, have had so little difference in 
the pronunciation of words, especially the words which are in 
dispute, that I see no reason why there should be any difference 
in the standard of Americans and the English in speaking, 
lecturing, reading or reciting. 

Mr. Moses TRUE Brown: Goethe says somewhere that the 
how is as difficult as the what. Iwo things must enter into 


our criticism; what we shall criticise and how we shall criticise it. 
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I recollect Col. Parker introduced some new ideas into Bos- 
ton which they did not want—for you know down in Boston 
they spell culture with a large C and God with a small g—but 
when Col. Parker gave his criticism on the Boston schools he 
insisted that the nature of the child should be studied; and 
here is just exactly what we should study. We find that the 
child is vital in his organization. He gives the life element 
supremacy. Later, he grows into the mental range a little; 
and finally a mature man, he can generalize and use the syllo- 
gism. But greater than all in all artists is what we may philo- 
sophically term the emotive nature. Have you ever thought 
why we have so few good readers in our public schools? In 
the larger schools of Boston reading is not taught to-day. 
Why? ‘The artist develops most largely the emotive nature; 
the nature that belongs to both the thinking and the feeling; 
feeling, rising in sensation, invades the mental range, and you 
get that supreme character, the great artist. Well, now, to 
our criticism. How shall we touch that? The world to-day 
is running into words, printed words, and the mental nature 
finds its best exponent in words, but the artist must reach 
beyond this mere wordy display into the stronger and better 
display of the emotive nature. How then shall we criticise? 
First by an analysis of what is the essence of art, and then an 
analysis of what is form in art. Develop the essence and teach 
how to use the form; that, it seems to me, must be the basis 
of criticism in our art. 

THE PRESIDENT: By consent of the association the Chair 
will arrest the discussion at this point. I am informed that the 
president of one of our large universities in the interior is 
with us, and I will ask Professor Fulton, who represents the 
same institution, to bring to the platform President Bashford 
to speak to us a few minutes. I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the convention President Bashford, of the Ohio 


Wesleyan University, who is himself a graduate in oratory, and 


who is in sympathy with our work. 
PRESIDENT JAMES W. BASHFORD’S ADDRESS. 


I confess my great delight in looking into your faces. On 
coming ir. this morning I soon caught the genial glance of 
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Professor Fulton, and found myself among friends; I next saw 
the face of Professor Brown whom I have known and esteemed 
for years; and then looking in front I found Professor Clark, of 
Chicago University, who was kind enough to come to help us 
at Ohio Wesleyan University; and glancing at the platform | 
saw my triend, Professor Trueblood; and so | say, I found 
myself among friends. 

I am delighted at the large number present and at the inter 
est displayed in your proceedings. I am sure that you are 
having more and more profitable sessions, as you come to 
know each other better, and come to coOperate more fully for 
the building up of this great art. 

I hardly know what led me to study elocution, except per 
haps the deep sense of need, and if I were governed now by 
that sense I should keep at it, because | am sure I have not yet 
learned the art. 


I remember very well after completing the college theolo 


or 
=! 


cal course, expecting to devote my life to the ministry, that | 


did not yet feel ready to take up the work, and entered the 
School of Oratory of Boston University, under that magnifi 
cent and inspiring teacher, Professor Lewis B. Monroe, whom 
everybody loved who knew him, and I think two of the most 
profitable years of my life—quite as profitable as the years 
spent in the theological school—were spent there in the study 
of elocution. I am delighted that this art is being recognized 
more and more. I must not stop to say what is in my heart, 
because I should be too long in saying it, and I must not 
detain you this morning. I had no idea of being introduced 
until I heard my name announced from the platform. 

If one expects to be a great sculptor he works for years and 
years, and if, after a generation of work, he can reach some 
thing of the success of an Angelo, he is fully rewarded for his 
pains. If one expects to be a great singer he trains the voice 
day in and day out, night after night, year in and year out, to 
prepare himself for the work. If one expects to be a painter 
he must cultivate his art for many a year, for art is jealous, and 
must be studied for a long and weary time before one obtains 


the mastery; and yet here is this art of 
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molding human character, the art of making your thought 
and your emotion take possession of and become a part of 
those to whom you speak-—this art which demands the mastery 
of all principles of art—the art of the sculptor, the painter, 
the singer; this art of influencing human beings, and molding 
and shaping their lives, of sending them away enriched by your 
life; this supreme art is the one art in this country which we 
are just beginning to discover. 

I am astonished that young Americans should dream that 
all they have to do in order to become great orators is simply 
to stand before an audience and spout. And so | am sure the 
time is coming when men and women will realize more fully 
the worth of this divine art which you are cultivating, and 
along with thought and feeling and character to be impressed 
upon the people, we shall cultivate this divine art which our 
Master so marvellously cultivated, and which made him the 
Supreme Master of the hearts and consciences, and the intel- 
lects of the world. 


THE 


BACON CIPHER. 


Dr. OrvitLeE T. Owen. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladtes and Gentlemen: thank you and your 


committee for the invitation extended me, and, though it seems 
like carrying coals to Newcastle, or as the French say, leaves to 
the wood, for me to attempt elocutionary work in the presence 
of the world renowned members of this Association, yet I feel 
sure that you will be lenient towards one who throws himself 
upon your mercies, and in the paraphrased words of Chorus 
Henry V, if you will “ Piece out my imperfections with your 
thoughts, and when I speak of horses think you see them print- 
ing their proud hoofs i ’th receiving earth,” then may I hope to 
amuse if I do not instruct you. 

There are certain impossibilities in this world, and one of 
them is my total inability to exemplify the Baconian Cipher in 
thirty minutes. When you remember that 1,100 printed pages 
of deciphered books are on sale, and when I further inform you 
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that my assistants have 1,000 pages more in manuscript ready 
for the printer, you cannot help but see that merely an enumer 
ation of Bacon’s Cipher topics would waste all the time allowed 
me. What then can I do? I can invite you, one and all, to 
examine Bacon’s method, and see the wheel, this I do, and if 
you will make up parties of twenty or thirty and appoint a time 
[ will be happy to show you how the great Cipher Temple has 
been built. 

It has been left for me to lift the great directions from the 
trestle board, and superintend the workmen in their work, and 
by their aid the great stairs of three, five and seven steps have 
been built, the tesselated pavement of mosaic blocks put to- 
gether in new form, the great pillars of Hercules erected, the 
wreath of immortelles draped around them, the word of God 


written in fiery-red letters over the pillars, the golden fruits and 


flowers set in place above the white altar with its purple veil, 


and the great literary temple of fame builded without noise or 
sound of hammer or graver’s tool, upon the solid rock of truth. 

The first three steps of the great stairs are the three unfold- 
ings of the hidden story; the five steps, the five great Guide 
words, Fortune, Nature, Honor, Reputation and Pan, the God 
of Nature; the last seven steps, the seven works, Spenser, Mar- 
lowe, Peele, Greene, Shakespeare, Burton and Bacon, the 
mosaic from which the tesselated pavement is constructed, the 
hidden lines, sentences and words; the two pillars, Bacon and 
his dec ipherer; the word of God, Bacon’s invocation; the golden 
flowers and fruits, the exquisite beauty of the de iphered works. 

The great altar is the Altar of Truth placed within the pearly 
gates of the great Temple of Fame, from before which the Vail 
hath not been rent in twain, and the glorious sunlight illum 
ines the dark recess with roseate beams of undying honor, and 
as the fabled Phoenix rose anew from his own ashes, now will 
the great name of Francis Bacon rise and live for all time, new 
created from his deciphered works. 

There are many seeming inconsistencies in the 1623 folio of 
the plays, and students have not been able to understand the 
text as originally published; on this account many so-called 


corrected editions have been placed upon the shelves of book 
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sellers. ‘These editions are so changed that their text bears 
but small resemblance to the 1623 folio, and many times 
investigators of Bacon’s Cipher use these garbled copies in 
study. Of course the would-be critics fail in their attacks, as 
the Cipher works only in, and through, the original publi- 
cation. Let me call your attention to one or two of these 
seeming crudities, and let us see how the deciphered story 
brings them into a great whole, that is more beautiful, majestic 
and dramatic than the first published folio. 

| call your attention to the play of ‘Hamlet.’ Here we 
have one of the greatest incongruities of all the plays. It has 
been noticed by a great number I am told, though I believe I 
had the honor of first publishing it to the world. (Tells them 
about the ghost.) 

Turn to ‘As You Like It’ and read the first lines of the 
Seven Ages of Man, with its exits and entrances, where is the 
exit as read? I will read the eighth age or exit as deciphered. 
(Reads the eight ages.) 

In your histories Queen Elizabeth is called the lioness of 
the ‘Tudors, and is called one of the greatest Queens that this 
world ever saw. Against her memory like a dark, black cloud 
looms up the beheading of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
The Cipher enhances this cruelty for it tells us that the Earl 
of Essex was Elizabeth’s youngest son. 

The great Queen had three characteristics, maternal love, 
love for the crown and sovereignty of England, and love of 
life, and when she heard that her son had landed from Ireland 
with the determination of seizing the throne and her person, 
her intellect to a great degree gave way, and in the sleep 
walking scene from the newly deciphered ‘Tragedy of Robert 


Earl of Essex we see the old and broken woman as she 


appeared when reason and _ will, those two sovereigns of 


intellect, were held in abeyance by the God of Sleep. 
(Here Dr. Owen read the sleep-walking scene from the 
Tragedy of “ Robert Eari of Essex.’ ) 
The Board of ‘Trustees regret to say that the discussion of the above 


paper will have to be omitted. The stenographer was able to secure the 


questions propounded but there was such confusion at the time that the 
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answers were lost. ‘The stenographer (wen enclos 
ing the questions for answer. he Secretary aft s called on him and 
After 


ior the 


was promised that the matter 
a few days the Secretary wro 


answers, but no word has 


At the conclusion of the morning program the Secretary read 
letters of greeting from Alex. Melville Bell, Geo. R. Phillips, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Curry, and Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum. 


> 11 


The following is the letter from Mr. Bell 


WASHINGTON, I]. ( 
Zo the National Assoctation of Flocutiontsts : 

I am sorry that family arrangements have prevented me from 
attending your meetings. Iam very desirous for the success 
of your Association, and I therefore beg to send you a check 
for $20 as a contribution to the working expenses. Iam 

Yours very truly, 
ALEX. MELVILLE BELL. 


The Secretary was empowered to send a suitable reply to the 


above, expressing the thanks and good wishes of the Associa- 


} 


tion; accordingly, the following letter was drafted and mailed 


in return: 
Drrroir, MICH., June 30, 1896. 


DEAR PROFESSOR BELL: 

The National Association of Elocutionists in convention 
assembled send you cordial greeting and beg to thank you for 
your kind wishes expressed, and for your most generous con- 
tribution to our finances. 

We are sure you would be pleased with the great interest 
manifested in the various topics discussed before the Associa- 
tion and with the marked fellowship pervading all its delibera- 


tions. 
Permit us to express the hope that we may be honored with 
your presence at the next convention. 


Most sincerely and fraternally yours, 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 
WittiAM B. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 
THos. C. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary. 
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Mr. F. ‘IT. SourHwick: The time is so limited, and after the 
experience of a few minutes ago I do feel so much like a cipher 
myself, that I shall not occupy your time with any set address. 

I was deputed by my fellow members in our local associaticen 
in New York, the New York Teachers of Oratory, to present 
to the Association on behalf of the New York Teachers of 
Oratory a gavel which I now have the pleasure of handing to 
you, sir, with the hope that you may use it in the interests of 
harmony, and as gracefully as it has always been wielded 
heretofore. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Southwick, as representing your fellow 
members in New York, on behalf of this Association whom | 
have the honor to represent, I accept this beautiful gavel 
with our profound thanks. May I whisper in Mr. South 
wick’s ear that at the commencement of the convention and 
before he arrived, it was whispered around that perhaps New 
York did not know exactly where Detroit was; but I am sure 
that this beautiful gift will “knock out” any such conception. 

I believe that the gavel has heretofore been wielded in the 
interests of harmony, and the present incumbent of the chair 
will say for himself that, so long as he wields this beautiful 
instrument it shall fall like the tones of a good speaker, 
promptly but not too severely, and that it shall represent the 
equality, fraternity and solidity, and, as far as possible, the 
beauty of administration, and I believe that these qualities are 
symbolized by this beautiful form bringing to us as an associa- 
tion the greetings of our great parent city. 

We thank you from New York. 

Mr. F. T. Sournwick: I feel that I ought to say one word 
in behalf of my city. New York has taken a very strong 
interest in the work, and I think it hardly fair to say that she 
is not represented. Perhaps we are not numerically, but still 
I had the pleasure, I believe, of listening to a New Yorker last 
night, and another in the afternoon; and some of the rest of 
us are on the way; and of those who are not here I know that 
I voice their sentiments when I say, that they are here in 


spirit and would be glad to be with us in the body if it were 


possible. 
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THE PRESIDENT: I believe that this association responds to 
those sentiments with the heartiest good will; and we can 
surely say that the quality makes up for any slight deficiency 
in quantity. 

Adjourned until 9:30 A. M., Wednesday. 

‘TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 30, FROM 3 TO 6 O'CLOCK, 
An informal reception was tendered by Mrs. Edna Chaffee 
Noble and the alumni of the Detroit Training School of 


Elocution and English Literature. 
TUESDAY EVENING, 8 O’CLOCK. 
Recital by Miss Mary Perin, ( 
(a) “ The Hindoo Paradise,” 
(b) * Katie’s Answer,” 
(c) “Statue Scene ”’ from Pygmalion and Gal 
Recital by Mrs. Elizabeth R. Walton, Washington, D. 


‘Duchess May,” 


(b) “A Royal Princess,’ 


(c) Act i. Scene II, * The Merchant of Venice,” 


Recital by Mrs. Belle Watson-Melville, Oat 
(a) “Old Time Happiness,” . ; . Slaeter. 
(b) ** Why He Can’t Succeed,”’ ; ; : Anon. 
(c) * Cradlebow Sir,” (From “Cape C ‘ - . McLean. 


(d) “True to Brother Spear,” . Will Carleton. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JI 


Convention called to order at 9:30 A. M., President Cham- 
berlain in the Chair. 

Moved by Mrs. Loraine Immen and seconded by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Connor, that the convention proceed to elect a Nomi- 
nating Cominittee of five to report nominations for the various 
offices to be filled by the convention; the election of such 
committee to be by ballot. Carried. 

lhe following members were placed in nomination for said 
comimittee:—Preston K. Dillenbeck, Mrs. Hannibal A. Wil- 
liams Mrs. W. C. Chilton, Mrs. Loraine Immen, Mrs. Ida M. 
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Riley, Miss Martha Hawling Bailey, Mr. John K. McCafferty, 
Mrs. Helena Crumett-Lee, Mrs. Lucia Julian Martin, Mr. Geo. 
W. Saunderson. 

Moved by Miss Alice Decker, seconded by Mr. S. H. Clark, 
that the nominations be closed. Carried. 

The convention then proceeded to ballot, whereupon it was 
moved by Mr. ‘TT. C. Trueblood, seconded by Mr. V. A. 
Pinkley, that the report of the tellers on the election of a 
nominating committee be read at the close of the morning 
session. Carried. 

Moved by Mrs. Loraine Immen, seconded by several mem- 
bers, that inasmuch as Miss Angele Pinkley had been present 
at every convention, she be made an honorary member until 
such time as she shall be eligible to active membership. 

Mr. R. I. Fulton moved in amendment, seconded by Mr. 
Perry, that Miss Pinkley be officially delared to be the “ Daugh- 
ter of the Convention,” and that she be given the privileges of 
the association. 

The amendment having been accepted by the movers of 
the original motion the substitute motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. V. A. Pinkley thanked the convention on behalf of his 


daughter for the honor accorded her by the convention. 


FACTS LEARNED AND FANCIES DISCARDED. 


F MACKAY 


Truth is a simple, primitive principle in nature, universal, 
everlasting, unvarying and unlimited. Facts are truths limited 
by environments. Fancies are sparks from the body of psychic 
force, liberated by attrition with facts; and their momentary 
illumination, like false lights on a dangerous shore, often lure 
the follower to destruction. Fads are popular fancies that, 
lacking the vitalizing force of utility, live for a brief season 
and die without the prospect of a resurrection. Fancies are 


generally pleasing and seductive, but lacking the foree of truth 
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they seldom survive the season of thei 


sometimes disagreeable because of their opposition to favored 


fancies; but the opposing force is always a developing powe! 


) 


and thereby educational. ‘he man with many fancies gen 
erally has but ; score acts; while faney results 
from perception, driven by impulse, n develop only 
from perception under the slow process of reflection and 
parison. In speaking and writing, fan 

blended with facts ; 

but though fancies ma 

the force with which to la 

the enquiring student, and tl 

Science is the aggregated 

phenomena may be tested 

always dangerous. ‘They 


amuse the idler, but lacking the pri 


the poor man for his daily walk over the rocky road of realism. 


Every teacher, in whatever depart education, should 
have a standard—indeed every success 
standard. Fancy has no 
unlimited IS incomprehensible, an the mcotmipre het 
not be regarded as a part Of a systen rational educat 
It is only by a standard hat we may advantageously 
compare the products of imaginatio1 the theories of the 
unknown, so as to make correct clusions in the interest 
mental progress. <As_ practice, 
outcome of theory, so is theory 
[mprac ticable theories are fancies; 
lunacies. ‘The promoters « 
unsuppressable accidents to man will, the history of the 
world shows, always produce the ssary suppl lunatics, 
without special teachers in that dep 

One of the most marked and lasting differences in human 
beings is individuality—a mental condition with a physical 
environment that makes each being unlike any and all other 
beings in the world; and the stro! t peculiarity of each 
individuality is the preference for sel all others—a fancy 


that in some particular respect the ego is always superior 
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to the alter. Facts are general and governed by laws. Fancies 
are special; and unlimited save by the imagination of the 
individual. ‘The most positive knowledge is always obtained 
through deduction by comparison. For comparison there must 
be a standard. A standard has limits, and limits in nature are 
made by facts. ‘Teachers, then, to have a standard, must know 
the facts; and to prove to the rest of the world that one knows 
the facts, one must do the facts. Law is the outcome of facts. 
Law, whether special or general, to be lasting must have its 
governing force in truth, and its exemplification in facts. 
Fabulous histories, demoralizing superstitions, and obstinate 
prejudices are the products of ignorance, developed by the 
density of its darkness. They are the engendering force of 
extravagant fancies in half illumined intelligences. Science 
is fertilized by decaying ignorance; and the attrition of aggre- 
gating facts evolved by the corroding element of time has 
begotten through all ages, the force illuminating the way to 
a higher and better civilization. 

Elocution has long been treated as a fancy, and in too many 
cases a samere fad. It is to-day ignored by eighty-five per 
cent of the higher institutions of learning, as a_ theatrical 
fancy, and by nineteentwentieths of the theatrical profession 
it is rejected as a masquerade of bombastic sound, or an 
egotistical display of useless gymnastics. Elocution is rejected 
on one side because its disciples have presented no system of 
facts without an aureola of fancies that thwart the penetrating 
power of even the best disciplined minds.  Elocution is 


rejected on the other side, because it proposes as a science, 


by mental and physical discipline, to represent in their true 


juxtaposition all the parts of an impulsive expression; and to 
contro] the acts resulting from imagination by the force of 
cultivated reason-—where there is an inherent fitness—-formu 
lated in technique. And men and women, sporadic elocu- 
tionists who rejoiced more in the number of their pupils than 
in the amount of information they imparted, lived between 
science and sophistry, as the night bird lives between day 
light and dark. 

In all spoken languages in which the vibrating column of 
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air called voice is cut up.by the articulating organs, and sent 


out in forms called words, to convey thought and sensation 


whether the result be oratory, recitation or re ing, there is ar 


because words are made; and where re must be 

an underly ng science. \nd as the util words h iS been 

through ages “beyond which the memory of man runneth not 
are 

back an 

convey to the 


ot luipre ron 


fancy, but 


that they were 
breath, ai 
own words 


t } 
1On) 


raneously wit 
been another 


drudges in metaphysical i and women who 
believe that words are the fect of a cause- elocutionists 
who can do no effect without knowing the immediate cause— 
artists so tied down to the observation of facts for a re presen- 
tation of nature that the subtlest forces of iim 


( 


igination could 
not float them in a field of fancies. 


‘Two classes with entirely opposite 1 ‘e could not, 


with the present abundant means of communication, long hold 
the same field of work, without discussion, and a strong desire 
to ascertain the truth by studying the points of difference—to 
know the cause of the degradation of this grand utilitarian 
chain of articulated tones that binds man to man and largely 
holds our social fabric in it ace. And so in the winter of 


1891 and ’92 a group of elocutionists held a series of meetings 


—discussed the necessities of the profession of public readers 
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and teachers. ‘They considered many questions, organized an 
Executive Committee, and resolved upon a meeting of all 
persons interested in the science and art of elocution. An 
invitation was sent out to all whom it might concern; and the 
Convention of Elocutionists in the summer of 1892 became a 
solid fact that dropped into the great ocean of time, vibrating 
a wave of force that shall roll on so long as the developing and 
beautifving of the English language may be a theme of interest 
to the English-speaking people. 

Public readers and teachers of elocution, from all parts of 
the United States and Canada met in convention to listen 
to expressed opinions, and to discuss principles. And here 
another fact presents itself—that there were three hundred 
and seventy-five men and women so much interested in the 
work before us, that they traveled hundreds of miles to be 
present and participate in the labors of the first Convention 
Elocutionists in America. Anda third fact was soon discov- 
ered; namely, that among these three hundred and seventy- 
five disciples of articulated and inflected voice, there werenot 
more than two who held the same opinion or taught the same 
formulas. 

\t the first convention fourteen papers were read, and while 
two essayists asserted that good elocution is not the result of 
spiritual interposition, and that the gifts of the spirit can never 
supersede the necessities of culture, another objected most 
positively to mechanical training, and another declared that 
imagination is the basis of elocution—while a fifth, trimming 
to meet the situation, declared that the impulsive school 
should happily blend with the mechanical and accept the results 
of technique. Here was a moment of rest in the thought that 
a beautiful system of elocution might grow out of this seem- 
ingly natural union of the mental and the physical—two 
recognizable and tangible facts. But the vision of this amal- 
gamation was soon exploded by the positive declaration that 
there are moments of soaring on the wings of fancies to 
heights where the solidarity of heavy-breathed realism might 
never climb—where “the hidden springs of inspiration are 


revealed. ‘To such a one, how dull must be the groping of 
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the earth-bound scientist, who never soars, but tortoise-like 


crawls on along the surface of the earth, from point to point, 


iat constantly recedes till the journey 


of the great circle is complete; but then he knows by obser- 


} 
} 


toward the horizon line tl 


vation that the boundary line that seems to 
is but a misty fancy, and the earth on which 
a solid fact. Whatever the orator and rhet 
don’t let the teacher of elocution soar. 


+ 


It was held by one disputant that elocutionists talked better 


than they think, and so attempt to teach more than they know. 


This may have been a fancy. 

One essayist, while admitting that elocut 
grand and valuable study for the platform, the pulpit, ; 
parlor, proc laimed it a fascinating pitfall for the student 
stage art. A very earnest disputant, assuming. this to be a 
fancy asserted as a fact, that elocution is fully seven-tenths of 
stage art; and he would have acting begin with elocution, 
continue with elocution, and end with elocution. 

At this point the argument took a tangent from the haloed 
circle of elocution and struck the rocky question: ‘In read 
ing an emotion, is it necessary to feel the emotion?” ‘This 
question is peculiar in several ways. irst, it is a departure 
from superficial elocution; and for its intelligent discussion 
must enter the field of psychology. It is undoubtedly very 
gratifying to the egotism of the faney-monger, when _ his 
patrons exclaim: ‘‘ Wonderful creature! He feels everything 
he recites. When he recites ‘‘ Hamlet’? his admirers say 
he feels the sorrow, the gladness, the +, the anger, the 
horror, the hate, the love, the scorn, the pride, and every 
sensation described in the emotions of » character; and 
so he is angry or glad—joyous or sad—as the case may 
be. In brief, he lives the character: but when the death scene 
comes, does he feel the declining pulsations of the heart—the 
gradual stopping of the circulation, and the damp chill of 
approaching death? Does he die? No! And here is where 
the wonderful intelligence of the feeling-artist is made. bril- 
liantly apparent. When death approaches, he stops the genuine 


sensation and plays that he feels the pangs of death. He 
10 
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plays that he dies. How mean of an elocutionist to cheat the 


public of that great death scene, just to save his own petty 


life! What a vile deception to practice on a generous public 
that really believes that the reciter feels all the sensations of 
the emotional signs he is making, and are actually waiting for 
him to die. 

If the assumption that the reciter feels the sensations of the 
emotions he is portraying, be not a fancy, then we may fancy 
that the tragic reciter will, in one of his recitations, die for a 
fact, just to prove that feeling with him is not a fancy. But as 
neither the history of elocution, nor the history of stage art 
records a single instance where the reciter has retained the 
disease he seemingly felt, nor died while doing the death 
pangs that he was seemingly feeling, we may conclude that his 
portrayal of sensation was but an imitation of the author’s 
creatures; and therefore the assumption that the reciter feels 
the characteristic sensations of the person represented, may 
be discarded as a fancy, because in every instance the artist 
survives the seeming disease and death through which he has 
just passed, and remains himself, a living fact. Ele has merels 
presented the forms of an emotion which forms are by some 
called technique. 

In the first convention the so-called Delsarte philosophical 
system of expression was presented for consideration, and of 
the eight disputants who entered into the discussion six 
declared their ignorance of the subject, or their disbelief in its 
utility as a part of elocution. 

In the second and third conventions, among the longest 
papers of the entire series presented, were those on the so 
called Delsarte system; and the discussion was permitted 
without limit; yet as a fact, not a single principle was pre 
sented in the study of elocution, that was not known in this 
country before the name of Delsarte had reached our shores. 
And although this system called Delsarte’s has all along the 
line of these conventions been presented, yet never has it been 
shown that it could with advantage take the place of elocu- 
tion, as a fact, nor that it could hold a place in popular esteem, 
as anything more than an auxiliary to elocution, and even that 
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of fancy. And the speakers in these conventions, 
ugh sometimes burying their theme beneath a mass of 
fanciful rhetoric, have nevertheless been obliged to rely on 


their voice, with its tones, inflections, and time; in short, 


their elocution, rather than upon any system of 


the presentation of ‘their thoughts and 

has not been in these four years of confer 

disc iple of the so called Delsarte system, who 

a gesture or pose that has not been presented 

of elocution in America, or the pantomimist 

of the French and English theatres, through the last one 
1undred ye 

hese are facts; and the discovery of new schools of expres 

sion and new schools of elocution, is very like the discovery of 

a new world by Columbus. He found other people there 

when he arrived. The principles of elocution are as old as 

are the articulate forms of speech. Elocution is a fact, pre- 


senting thought and sensation in oratory and colloquial con- 
] 


versation—which differ only in degrees of force—and repre- 


senting thought and sensation in reading and recitation. 
There is a fact that has never, in these conventions, been 
iwcknowledged—viz: the difference between oratory and reci- 
oratory—extempore speaking—is always 
field of nature, while reading and recitation are always 
in the field of. art. ‘hi a matter that requires precise 
definement, and the absence of that definement has led to 
confusion, and at confusion education stops. In oratory, 
granted the medium of conveyance, and the imagination of 
the speaker is unlimited, save by the unknown boundaries of 
the unlimited universe; but granted to the reader, who recites 
medium of conveyance he iter’s words—and he is 
imited by the imagination of the author, and if he go beyond, 
or fall short of the author’s intention, he presents only himself 

instead of representing the author. 

The limits of imagination in oratory and reading are as 
different as the limit of daylight and air. Our daylight is 
limited by the horizon line, but the air is unlimited. Here is 


the dividing line, and many teachers assert in their teachings 
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that because the orator feels the sensations that move him to 
speak, the reciter must also feel the sensations described by 
words of the author, when doing those words. And until we 
can discard the fancy and make use of the facts that as factors 
constitute the science of reading and reciting, elocution will 
never obtain a place with the higher institutions of learning, 
except, where the faculty of disciplined men, through merce- 
nary motives, tolerate it to gratify the fancy of parents who 


insist on elocution as a fanciful accomplishment. And con- 


temptuously as the four hundred colleges have treated elocu- 


tion, as shown by the report of the committee, they all entertain 
it in connection with some other study as English Literature 
Khetoric, and Logic. ‘There are some people in the world, 
who because they can’t doa thing themselves, fancy it can’t 
be done. 

In nearly all discussions on technique, there has been 
expressed the fear that technique, if pursued with special care, 
might destroy or cover up the true meaning of the phrase or 
sentence to which it is applied. This fear is a fancy to be 
discarded, for technique is nothing more than the premedi- 
tated use of the forms of voice, pose and gesture, through 
which sensation presents itself in nature. And the question 
“Tf acting is all technique, why cannot every man with a good 
voice and brains act Hamlet?’’ which by its propounders is 
assumed to be an insurpassable barrier, estopping the further 
progress of debate on the question of real and imitated emo- 
tions, is in the first place misleading in its assumption; for it 
is not asserted by all professors of dramatic art that acting is 
all technique. And again, it is not asserted by any thought- 
ful professor of dramatic art that every man with a good voice 
and brains cannot act “ Hamlet.” 

By parity of reasoning or an analogous mode of questioning 
one might ask, “If singing is all technique why can’t every 
woman with a good voice and brains sing ‘Carmen?’ or, “If 
horse racing is all technique, why cannot every horse with four 
legs and good brains win on the race course?” Well, this is 
a simple answer. Every horse with four good legs and brains 


cannot win on the race course because there is a standard of 


time that he cannot achieve er) Inan with a good voice 
and brains cannot sing ** C: - u here is a standard 
in singing that she cannot every man with a good 
voice and brains cannot act “ Hamlet’? because there is a 
standard of excellence In act — I hich he does not 
favorably compare 

This analysis shows a t in the questi There is a 
standard of excellence for skill. pr 1e intention of 
the propound rs the \ tl may | hus ited: “ If acting 
is all technique, why cannot ry man with a good voice and 
brains act ‘ unlet’ Ip to the une stand | of excellence?” 

Now for nea t is not rted by professors of 
dramatic art that every man with od voice and brains 
cannot act * Hamlet.” Sut 1 serted that acting is an art. 
Art is always a sul the applicati of impressional 
force to mental conceptions, through muscular action. Art 
never creates anything, uways makes something by rear- 
ranging things alread reated; and the b principle of the 
ability to arr: e things al ' eated is the imitative 
quality in the human mind, ; the hist individuals that 


make up the up of dramat pirants including 


man with a vood voice and brains,’ ll confirm the statement 


that there are two men with od voices and brains whose 
mental and physical conditions, either in quantity or quality, 
are exactly alike; sequently the quantity he imitative 
quality that ters into the mi of each individual, will not 
be of equal in all met h good voices and brains; just 
as the ability 1 erceive, compare, and deduce is not the 
same in all men wit] od voices and b1 

Then, since the powet mnitation in all men with good 
voices and brains differs i uantity and quality, and the 
responsiveness oO} the muscular syste under the control of 
impressional force formulating technique, by the direction of 
the mimetic quality of the minds of all men with good voices 
and brains is not the same, | llov hat all men with good 
voices and brains will not produce the same technique; and 
therefore, although all men with good voices and brains may 


” 


act ** Hamlet, f ‘cause all men with good voices and 
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brains cannot produce the same technique, every man with 
a good voice and brains cannot act “ Hamlet” up to the same 
standard of excellence. ‘The technique of an art is the form- 
ulated result of a muscular action, under the control of the 
impressional force that makes the mental conception; and not 
only does the impressional force, coming from exterior circum- 
stances differ, but the muscular system whose action makes the 
formulas called technique, is not in all men with good voices 
and brains, equally responsive to the impressional force that 
makes, at once, the impression and the resultant, which when 
it is repeated for the purpose of representing the conception, 
is called technique. 

That some people misplace technique and that many attempt 
technique without due preparation, is undoubtedly a cause of 
great dissatisfaction to the critical; but to discourage the study 
of the forms of voice as it changes under the influence of 
environments, is as injurious to the science and art of elocu- 
tion in its application to reading and recitation, as it would be 
to object to the technique of the composer in arranging a 
sequence of sounds to be called music. It is not improbable 
to thinking people that some teachers of elocution object to 
technique because they rather choose to rely on the impulse of 
the moment, than do the mental and physical drudgery of 
training themselves in this kind of work. But “ nothing can 
come of nothing,’ and even genius cannot impart its specialty 
except by a deliberately systematized mental action expressed 
in physical illustration. 

Thus far in the conventions of the National Association of 
Elocutionists, the work has been largely theoretical. ‘There 
has been very little practical work. The time has now arrived 
when the elocutionist should cease writing and talking about 
the beauties of his art and science, and by standing up in the 
convention and doing his art, thereby prove his science; and 
give those who attend something practical to study. 

Grammar, rhetoric and logic are interesting studies. The 
psychology of a composition is a delightful study, and the 
analysis made in studying from effect to cause, a most inter- 


esting exercise; but neither grammar, nor rhetoric, nor logic, 
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nor analysis, nor psychology, nor all of them 
cution. Vocalizing all of these, and accom) 
ization with such pose and gesture 
surplus psychic force, over 
vocalization, is elocution; and the 
gets right down to doing elocution, 
writing about it, the sooner shall we 
opponents the utility and absolut 
profess. 

In our several conventions there 
papers read to prove that elocution 
has an underlying science; and_ the 
number of papers read and discussion 
is not an art—-and that it is not 
been claimed and asserted that eloc 
nation, and that its art must depend 
who have urged these positions are 
efforts than those who have presented the 
ence and a formulated art. 
and feeling are to prevail as the 
in its application to reading and reci 
up the hope of finding a place for o 
tutions of learning, where the teach 
the technique of art is 
minds; for the reasoning man wi 
we establish a department of study to teacl 
ing and imagination, when those feelings ar 
tions with every change of environment, and 
unlimited and indefinite, and therefore bey: 
formulas that may be conveyed from mind 

Extempore speaking—oratory—has its technique. 
must be vocalization of the sensatior la prompt 
speec h. ‘There must be articulation, there should be cor- 
rect pronunciation, and training he ! f oratory 
to fit the orator to respond to the mpressional force of the 


situation, when the orator throu: 


} , ] + 
1} inY IS propelled Lo 


speak. ‘The matter—the what, when, where, and why, of 


are all taught in the colleges and universities of the country. 
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And in the department of belles lettres, through the study of 
rhetoric, and the review of poetry, ancient and modern, they 
propose to cultivate imagination. [Let them do it. ‘These 
studies may all be perfected in the silence of the student’s cell; 
but however broad and profound his knowledge, however 
beautiful, grand or sublime his conceptions, however vast and 
wonderful his imagination, he cannot convey them to his 


| suffered as students 


auditor, but by elocution; and we have a 
while listening to the strangulation of their own mental off 
springs in their daily lectures, by these same learned opponents 
of elocution. We may not blame them for rejecting the theat 
rical show of many elocutionists, but we may assert that they 
not only have no right to reject the science and art of elocu 
tion; but they are bound by their position as scholars and 
teachers to investigate it for their own advantage, and in the 
interest of their pupils. 

In the meantime let the elocutionists take up their fancies 
that at present bar the way to elocution and discuss them, not 
by writing, but by talking in convention, illustrating and prov 
ing or disproving the fancy or fact of sensing the emotion 
described by the author, and doing the emotion felt by the 
orator. Let us bring this matter to a test, and when we have 
discarded the fancy and proved the science and art of elocution, 
let us invite these learned men, in the interests of education, 
to come into our convention, and participate in our debates, 
for an exemplification of the art and science that would by 
such practice be proved a fact. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mackay’s paper the President 
called Mr. H. M. Soper to the chair. 

Mrs. HELENA CRUMETT-LEE: My hands are still red from 
applauding that splendid paper by our late President; but 
while listening I was reminded of a story, and I must tell it. 
A man who was a spiritulist died; but his friends having a 
little regard for ordinary customs went to a clergyman of a 
regular denomination and requested him to pronounce a 
funeral oration over the deceased. He complied and gave 
the best eulogy he could with any sort of conscience; gave 


out a hymn and read from the scriptures. At the conclusion 


of the exercises the wife of 


, 
MUSDAa 


the spirit of her | nd 


} 


communication; the 


reupon 
ceeded to tear up the eulogy 


friends of the deceased went 


hoped he was not otfended 
I will pardon you, 
this is the first tin 


Chis 


pleasure of 


is the fi 


around me. 
the subject fol 
The first point 

everything and everybody; 
that is everywhere manifeste 
is sO rare in a mixed assem] 
the lack of te 


a god of technique; not 


chnical discus 
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succeed measurably well: so well th 
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the action of the motor syste 
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emotion is not primarily motor. ‘The very word itself gives, it 
seems to me, the clue to the difference. Emotion, physiologi- 
cally at least, is a stirring up of portions of the organism that 
are not affected normally by the action of the will. For 
instance the liver, the visceral system generally, is all affected 
by the emotional states. Now that system is for the most part 
—I am speaking now of untrained individuals—TI might almost 
say absolutely uncontrollable. It is the activities of the glands, 
for instance, the bringing of tears to the eyes, which are 
distinctly emotive—if | may use a word which is the property 
of another member of the association. Now it is impossible 
by the exercise of the imitative faculty to bring tears to the 
eyes. We may do it by will. I may will that [ weep, but in 
willing that I weep, I do not consciously set up before myself 
the image of someone else weeping and endeavor to imitate 
that person weeping. I say to myself I will feel sorry; and 
measurably I can make myself feel sorry. I can prove it in an 
instant; I can really make myself feel some symptoms of it; and 
entirely without reference to what I am saying. Now that is 
a matter of technique to my mind; quite as much a matter 
of technique, as the command of the external organs or agents 
of manifestation. 

The reader said that art rearranges the materials. Now 
those materials are mental, physieal and emotional. They are 
found not altogether in the control of the mental system. I 
can cultivate the emotional powers directly by acting upon 
those centers which control or affect the emotional system; 
and we can cultivate the technique of emotion. 

I wish I had the time to make the point a little clearer as to 
the nature of emotion, but as | have not the time I will close 
here with the hope that somebody else will develop the thought 
later. 

Mr. S. H. CLark: As another of those who were evidently 
in the eye of the essayist, | should like to say a few words. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: I rise to the question of privilege. The 
paper deals entirely with principles, and not with individuals. 


Mr. CLark: As the gentleman quoted literally from an 


article of mine, I have no more to say on that point. 
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In the first place the paper purported to deal with fancies 
dissipated and facts learned. If there was one fancy more 
than another which has been dissipated during these four or 
five years of discussion it is that techaique must be relegated 
to a secondary position in the art of elocution. ‘That is to say 
that the mind must be developed ahead of the technique. We 
do not hear a word of that in the essayist’s remarks. 

Another point made is that in the colleges oratory has always 
been relegated to the secondary position. ‘There are numbers 
of first class institutions in this country where elocution and 
oratory have places by themselves. 

In the third place, I should like to state that no conscien- 
tious or learned dis« iple of Delsarte ever claimed that Delsarte 
discovered new gestures or new attitudes. Delsarte was a 
scientist who endeavored to formulate, as did Rush, out of 
existing facts, a science of expression. Delsarte as a fad has 
been exploded; Delsarte as a philosopher has been relegated 
to his proper position. But in the science of expression I 
believe we have come to see that there is much valuable 
information to be gained from his works. 

Another point. I had occasion to remark very recently 
that there are certain parts of our art that must be taken on 
from without. For instance, a man is supposed to have come 


in from a race and comes upon the platform panting. One 


| 
can see that if you were actually to feel that race, and actually 
pant, you would not be able to stand up. I say there are 
certain elements which he who believes in feeling finally 
reaches, where he takes his knowledge of dramatic art and 
willingly puts on externals. ‘They form but three or four per 
cent. of the artist’s tec hnique; he does not have to die once in 
a night, but he has to feel sorry five hundred times; and I am 
inclined to think that if Mr. Southwick were to put what he 
has hinted at in the form of an essay, I should be glad to agree 
with everything he said. 

The technique is here: I say that man is joyful; I do not 

1 


have to study high pitch to get that; | know that will repre- 


sent joy; and that is my standard of criticism. I shall not 


attempt to represent joy down there (illustrating) but I say to 
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mnyself; put yourself in the condition of joy, and then rely 
upon the normal action of the nerves and you shall represent 
joy; and my philosophy and my science tell me that I can 
both be joyful and know that I am joyful at the same time, a 
point which the non-feeling school seem entirely to overlook 
[ can be sad and know that I am sad. Just as I know now 
that I am in earnest, and at the saine time can tell the color 
of the bonnet, or flowers in the bonnet, which you are wearing, 
as you sit before me. We can carry on for art purposes two 
entirely distinct and parallel lines of thought. So that to say 
that when you feel an emotion you lose all knowledge of your- 
self is a complete misconception of one of the fundamental 
elements of the art of expression. 

And lastly, all the leaders of modern psychology give the 
downright denial to the other school. 

Mr. M. ‘T. Brown: As one of the gentlemen who was not 


referred to in the paper I would say: how many questions 


spring to the mind upon listening to so able and truthful a 


paper as our friend has given us. 

Is there a science of expression? Is there a philosophy of 
expression? We all acknowledge there is an art of expression. 
For the science of expression go to Herbert Spencer, go to 
Darwin, in his splendid essay upon the emotion of men and 
animals; for the psychology go to the leading psychologists 
of the country; and for the art go to the fine readers, the 
fine actors, the fine exemplars. 

The only fault that I can find with the paper is that the 
writer had not three hundred years instead of half an hour to 
cover the whole subject. If he had three hundred years we 
might get every facet of the diamond as each in turn came 
into light. ‘This subject is a good deal like a diamond of 
many facets. As you turn it slowly and each new beauty 
reveals itself you say: ‘* How fine! how grand!” and you turn 
it and turn it and still new beauties come. 

This brings up the old question; is it nature or is it art? 
Now, in my opinion, nature in most of us is exceedingly crude, 
inexact, inartistic. Art takes the raw material which we all 


possess, and puts it in such form as shall satisfy the civilization 
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that now exists. Quinn is described by Fitsgerald as one wl 


paled-—that was his expression—whenever he enacted a great 


part or character; and when Garrick came he was ca led an 
innovator. Why? Because he took Nature by the hand and 
led her back again before the audience of that time. 

Now, one example of a man whose art is much stronger than 
his nature, and another of one whose natu is much stronger 
than his art. The first, Henry Irving; the second, Edwin 
Booth. Irving predetermines every point that shall appear. 
He is constructive. Edwin Booth was predetermined as an 
artist, but the great well-springs ure were never dried. 

We cannot be too broad: we cannot study too much; we 
must not hold to ‘ opinion that ‘elocution is all.” We 
must make our foundation as bi is modern science; and 
study the evolution of the physical and the metaphysical, and 
then we shall find that one lay un through ill this philosophy, 
and that is the law of correspondence. When we have studied 
that and found that the body and soul are a duality but actually 
one; and that the body must be in rrespondence with the 
soul; and the soul must not only be ientifically founded but 
emotionally founded; then shall we begin ‘t a -sufficient 
basis for this grand science, philosophy and art, which in mod- 
ern times we call expression. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: I| wish to say with all due respect to the 
men who have placed themselves on record as knowing all 
about this sort of acting, that I ha bee n actor, man and 
on this stage; and I stand here now and as hat next year | 
boy, since 1851, and a student from 1852 to 185 the Nor- 
mal college under my respected friend, Mr. Francis T. Russell, 
who is here now. I was a teacher from 1854 to 1858 and then 
became an actor again. I profess, therefore, not only to know 


the art of acting but also the psychology that lies at the bottom 


of it, and I assert positively here, and am ready to prove it at 


any time, and can do it practically, that the art of acting is 
purely imitative under mental direction. 

I was hesitating, when corresponding with the Literary Com- 
mittee, whether or not I should give a prac tical demonstration 
] 
i 


will present you this subject in full, in every particular. If ] 
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cannot analyze for you every word that any man in the conven- 
tion says, if I cannot represent the utterance, if I cannot rep- 
resent his force, and his inflection, and time, if I cannot rep- 
resent sarcasm and laughter, and analyze them, I will yield. 

Rev. Francis ‘T. Russe_ti: May I interject a single sentence 
from the late Rev. Dr. Channing: ‘Genius observes higher 
laws than those it violates.” 

The Secretary announced that the next business was the 


report of the 


COMMITTEE ON TERMINOLOGY. 
EDWARD P. PERRY, Chairman. 


The effort of the committee since its appointment in Phila- 
delphia has been to gather the general ideas of the profession 
in regard to the terms used in their teaching, and to condense 
them into comprehensive definitions. Our first report sug- 
gested four words which we considered the boundaries of our 
art and science—oratory, elocution, pantomime, and speech. 

These words were taken up last year, as you know, and 
articles were written upon them. After due consideration of 
the papers and the discussion which followed them, four defi- 


nitions were submitted to the Association. ‘The report was 


accepted as published in the annual report, and the committee 


instructed to select other words for consideration at the next 
meeting. ‘The method pursued this year was to get definitions, 
as used by a number in the profession, which we will term a 
sub-committee, in order that common usage might be fully 
ascertained. 

We have in our possession definitions of emphasis, inflection, 
gesture and poise. This sub-committee consists of Mr. W. B. 
Chamberlain, Mr. F. F. Mackay, Mr. Geo. L. Raymond, Mr. R. 
Melville Bell, Miss Mary M. Jones, Mr. S. H. Clark, Mr. Thos. 
C. Trueblood, Mr. Bliss Perry, Mr. G. b. Hynson, Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker, Mr. Moses True Brown, Mr. A. H. Merrill, Mr. C. 
W. Emerson, Mr. F. T. Southwick, Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, 
Miss Cora M. Wheeler, and Mr. Henry M. Smith. 
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And here let me thank this committee for their promptness 
and good will, as shown Dy ‘ir answers, and words of encour 
avement. The good feeling, and general desire for more 


scientific and universally accepted terminology, strongly pre 
We have heard but » dissenting voice. 

who writes, “Art is a vagabond unti 
dk fined techniqu he We have « ompared the let 
with the discussions | vear, and the ideas 
fterent membet i he nittee for two 
onvinced that each 
expressions oO! 


ditferent writers 


ction and point to 


physical tion f an part the human body 


iddition to i lanation of physical effort in 


representation of thought 


ovelments of the body. 


expression by attitude or motion of the 


feeling ha lictates words. Gesture is only the emotionad 
accompaniment speech. Speech conveys thoughts, and 


ht 


action must never vey the same thought lich the words 


iently express.’ 
Though literally meaning ‘aring, it is coming more 
and more to mean movements the han arms. Very 
teri Now 1n its 
ure, then, is the oute Loti 'y which the inner 
force s voluntary. Invol- 
untary motion 1s not gesture in any art sense. 
KF. **’Temporary manifestation by the action of the body of 


the passing thought or emotion.” 


\fter due deliberation we submit the following: Position or 
motion of the body as a whole or any of its parts to reveal the 


different states or activities of a person’s mind. 
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POISE. 


Poise does not seem to be in such common use as the other 
three terms, though almost all have defined it. 

A. “Poise (of voice) is the balancing of sound on phonetic 
syllables so that every syllabic sound is heard whether accented 
or unaccented. 

Poise (of the body) isthe balance to the eve of the right and 
left sides in attitude and motion. ‘Thus, when the right arm 
is used the left foot is advanced, when the left arm is used 
the right foot is advanced, etc. Note from another writer, 
“One may poise in repose, but in attitude it becomes posing.” 

B. “I use this in the ordinary sense as stated in every 
dictionary.” 

C. * Poise applies more particularly to balance of body, and 
pertains especially to mechanical execution or the securing of 
muscular control in exercises in physical culture.” 

LD. ‘Is motion centered, held in balaene. It is the highest 
form of expression that the body can present, as a correspond- 
ence of the three sides of the psychic, the vital, emotive and 
mental.” 

EK. 1. * Phe harmonious co-operation of being and body. 
2. The unchangeable behind the changeable. 3. The estab 
“lishment of a centre from which and about which all the pow- 
ers of being and parts of the body may act.”’ 

IF. “ Poise, as it relates to expression is the active physical 
obedience to the law of equilibrium which is impelled by 
moral obedience to mental concept.” 

We submit general definition: Balance or equilibrium. 
Special definition: In expression it relates to the active, physi- 
cal obedience to the law of equilibrium which manifests the 
‘ highest activity of the soul without dispersion. 

a INFLECTION. 

A. “Inflection is characteristic of the speaking voice as level 
tone is to the singing voice. It is the bending of the voice 
upward or downward to express completeness or incomplete- 


ness of statement, inquiry, assertion, etc.” 


a 
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B. “Inflection is a slide of the voice from one point of pitch 
to another. I use concrete more than either slide or 


tion, though all mean the same. Concrete means the growing 


} 


together of tones from the first point of sound to the last.” 


oe 


surface without hindrance, both are sufficie 


‘‘Tnflection. Latin, to bend or slide, 


them both without preference.” 

ID. ** Inflection is a bend in the voice caused | transition 
in the mental or moral standpoint of the speaker. Inflection, 
though often unconscious, is always intentional. At least. it 
may always be regarded as an index of thought relation as con 
ceived by the speaker. ‘The apparent and possibly real excep 
tion to this is the cause of slide and circumflex used in a sort 
of idiomatic way by mere custom and without thought. Even 
here it is doubtful whether the investigat may not discover 
real or supposed thought relations ting as basis of the 
vocal inflections.”’ 


We recommend: “An unbroken change in the pitch of the 


} 


voice during the utterance of a word to manifest the speaker’s 


motive, also the relation between ideas, and the speaker’s view 
of the thought.” 

Note, some use slide in the same sense as inflection, others 
inake it to mean a long inflection or change pitch through 
out a phrase. Only two or three mention any cause for this 
change. We class the term slide as generic, meaning any 
change in the pitch of the voice in uttering a , phrase or 


series of phrases. 


EMPHASIS. 


A. ** Emphasis is the making prominent of an idea through 
any means whatsoever.” 

B. “ Emphasis is the manifestation of thought; the assertion 
of that which is new; the assuinption of what is familiar.”’ 
C. “Vocal or pantomimic prominence given to words, ideas 
or emotions. 

We submit as definition: Vocal and pantomimic prominence 
given to important words in speech. 
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SUGGESTIONS, 

Your committee finds much difference of opinion which we 
hope may be removed by a free discussion in this convention. 
We desire the President to limit the discussion to one defini 
tion ata time, and urge that definite action be taken as they 
are considered. 

In some cases you will observe a general definition is pre 
sented, followed by a special one. ‘Take inflection as our 
illustration; anumber of the sub-committee make slide generic, 
others make inflection such; some use both in the same sense. 
The terms in elocution needing free discussion are numerous; 
the educational value in the direction of definiteness demands 
our earnest attention, and the interest shown by the profession 
in the letters received by your committee proves the strong 
desire for a uniform terminology. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the definitions marked 
“A” “B” and so forth are taken directly from letters received 
by the committee from the members of the sub-committee, 
and that after having considered them the final definition sug- 
gested by the committee was formulated. We were very much 
surprised to find such a difference of usuage among teachers 
and others; but the idea being to bring something before you 
for action we have presented the report in this way. Remem- 
ber that it is not my definitions or the committee’s definitions 
that you are to discuss but those used by men high in our 
profession throughout the United States. 

Moved by Mr. F. F. Mackay, and seconded by Mr. F. I. 
Southwick that the definitions reported by the committee be 
considered seriatim and that the convention first take up 
“oesture.” Carried. 

The secretary then read the definitions of the term 
ture,” as presented by the committee. See page 87. 

Mr. M. T. Brown: I think there is one word that ought 
to be changed, and I am quite sure those who believe in 


the philosophy of Delsarte will agree with me. In the nomen- 


clature adopted by Delsarte, mind represents the thinking part 
of man. As the vital represents that which we call life, we 


all recognize that element from the fact that we exist, so 
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that instead of “mind,” I should like to have the word 
‘‘psychic”’ used there, which would include the mental nature, 
the vital nature, and the emotive nature. 

Mr. F. ‘TT. Sournwick: It seems to me that the proposed 
definition is altogether too vague. Definitions can have but 
one use to us as teachers and as scientists; and that is that 
the use of the word shall convey the idea of a definite thing 
when we use it; and to use a certain word in a vague and 
general sense is of no use to us. The ase of the word **oesture,”’ 
for instance, to cover both attitude and action is to use the 
word in so broad a sense that it practically ceases to have a 
specific meaning. When I saya man’s gestures are ungraceful, 
I think almost everyone in this assembly would understand by 
that, unless he had some preconceived notion of a special 
definition, that I meant that some movement of the arm 
or action of the head or some other movement of the body 
was ungraceful. Certainly that is the accepted, common, 
everyday meaning of the word “ gesture.’ Now in the defini- 
tion here, it is given both as position and motion of the body. 
In other words the term “gesture”’ is used in an inclusive rather 
than an exclusive sense, and we get no definite meaning for 
the word. We should find a word that expresses attitude and 
nothing else; and a word that signifies movement and nothing 
else. If I stand as I am now with practically no movement, 
you will still have to say if you adopt this phraseology, that 
iv vestures are graceful or ungraceful as the case may be. I 
would not know what you meant; | should look at my arm, or 
lee and see what I was doing that was wrong. Gesture to me 
always conveys the idea of doing, acting; and that is the 
definition on which I was brought up. I think we ought to 
limit our definition to that. Gesture is going from one 
attitude to another; a proceeding from one point to another 
with a definite purpose in view. A gesture is a movement 


with a psychic impulse behind it. A nervous twitching of the 


eye, or a nervous jerk of the arm is a physiological or patho- 


logical condition, but it is nota gesture, that is if we are to 
use the word gesture in any determinate way. Gesture is a 


pantomimic manifestation, and that is certainly a matter of 
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movement. Attitude and bearing are matters of status, and 
represent different ideas entirely. I should prefer definition 
“EF” to the one formulated by our committee. 

Mr. R. IL. Futron: I think Mr. Southwick is on the right 
track; we are here defining one of the lesser terms when we 
really mean to define the greater the term ‘‘action.’’ If, 
then, we are to have the word “action” instead of the word 
‘yesture,” here is the definition: “Action is any movement of 
the body as a whole or any of its parts to reveal the different 
states or activities of a person’s being.’’ My objection to the 
word “position,” is that it encroaches upon the word “ poise,” 
which is yet to be defined. My objection to the word 
“mind,” as printed here, is that it does not represent the 
whole being; but simply a part of the being, the mental; so if 
we strike out the words “position” or ‘*motion,’’ and say “‘ Any 
movement of the body as a whole,” et cetera, [ think you have 
the whole definition of action. Gesture, walk, position, atti- 
tude, movement, in every direction are differentiations of the 
word action; and I think you want to define action. 

Mr. T. C. PRueBLoop: The word ‘action”’ as used by the 
ancients implied more than the same word used by us to-day. 
It meant physical, but it also went so far as to mean vocal 
action; so that when Demosthenes was asked what was the 
ost important part of oratory, he said: “Action!” which, as I 
understand it, meant delivery. But the term has been nar- 
rowed in its extent until to-day it implies all the visible expres- 
sion of the body. The two divisions of the subject may be 
said to be gesture, and position and attitude. 

It seems to me that if the people were asked to state what 


they understood by “gesture,” nine-tenths of them would reply: 


‘Movements of the arms and hands without reference to poise 


or position.” While literally from the Latin the word means 
“bearing,” it has come to mean simply movements of the 
arms and hands, and therefore I think the word “gesture” 
cannot be applied to position; and that we shall have to use 
another term to signify position. ‘lhe word “action,” then, 


is the broader term; ‘‘ gesture”’ one of its two divisions. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Does the gentleman mean that ‘‘action”’ i 
too broad a term? 

Mr. T. C. TRUEBLOOD: No, “gesture” is too narrow a term 
to include position, and therefore 1 object to the definition. 

Mr. V. A. PinKLEY: If we accept the definitions of the 
lexicographers, and study the etymology, it seems to me a 
very brief definition might cover both poise and gesture, by 
saying that gesture is the physical manifestation of thought 
or emotion. It seems to me that one definition might cover 
both heads; certainly etymologically the word ‘ gesture’ does 
not include both attitude and action. 

Rev. Francis ‘I. Russet: ‘There is no recognition here of 


} 


the effectiveness of inaction. As we all know the body occa 


sionally becomes expressive without movement, and to a very 


marked degree under certain circumstances. It is on record 
that the “old man eloquent,” John Adams, was so filled once 
with detestation and abhorrence of a certain measure that had 
been proposed, that he rose to speak and could utter no sound; 
nor could he lift his hand until he had controlled himself suf- 
ficiently to clinch his hand, raise it vibrating, bring it down 
with tremendous force, stamp and sit down. He said no 
word. Now the preparation for that violent expression of 
feeling through action was just as expressive as the action itself. 

I knew of a case where a young girl, the sister of an engineer 
of one of the ocean steamers was overwhelmed at the sight of 
her brother coming up the harbor standing on the deck of 
the steamer which had been reported lost; she had haunted 
the dock for some days hoping to see the steamship return; 
and when she saw her brother she raised her hands and they 
would not come down; and she ran half a mile to her home 
and stood before her mother, and could utter no sound, with 
her hands lifted all the while. If gesture is to be included 
with poise, that posture was certainly very expressive. 

Another instance; when Cordelia, gentle and fair, sweet and 
affectionate, is asked by her father: “What can you say to 
draw a suitor more opulent than your sister?’’ she says: 
“Nothing.” He repegts it. ‘‘Nothing!” Ido not attempt 


to give the emotional expression. Now any action there on 
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the part of the body would destroy the expressiveness of that 
single word. It seems to me there should be some recogni 
tion of the force and power, the eloquence of inaction, when 
it becomes expressive. 

Miss JANNETTE CARPENTER: I am here for information and 
if I am wrong I wish to know it. My definition would be: 
“Gesture is the outward manifestation of the inner states of 
the being, by means of the physical agents.” 

When gestures are held they cease to be gestures and 
become attitudes. Can we consider attitude gesture? 

Mr. F. ‘T. Sournwick: Certain of these words have already 
been defined at previous meetings. For instance, the word 
“expression”? has been defined in such a way as to cover the 
suggested definition given by the last speaker. The under 
standing was, that after defining these broader terms we should 
proceed to the particulars; and that these terms are in the way 
of subdivisions of the main division of pantomimic expression. 
Now if we are to have a definition of gesture which is prac- 
tically parallel and similar to our definition of pantomimic 
expression, little will be gained. 

I should like to ask why the committee this year has not 
furnished us with the philological data such as they gave us last 
year? Each word, last year, was given with all its etymology 
and derivations, and we had a succinct presentation of that 
line of investigation. This year we have nothing to go upon 
except our memories and may be there are a half dozen of us 
who know something about philology—I know precious little 
myself. I do know that “ gesture’ does not mean “ bearing;” 
that it originally conveyed the sense of moving. But I do not 
think that we gain anything by going to the dark ages for our 
definitions. What do we generally mean when we say that a man 
makes a gesture? Do we mean that he stands Still, or that he 


makes a movement? If we mean that he makes a movement 


why not say so in our definition. Now when I shake my head, 


it is a gesture. It is not an attitude. It is an agent of expres- 
sion; it is action; and I think we should confine ourselves 
to this definition, and then we can mak® a definition some 


other time of the term action. 
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I myself am of the opinion that the work of this committee 


hould be revised. I think that the presentation as it is before 


Po | 
lacks scientific accurracy, and we need that above 
rs in our discussions, and teaching. ‘The opinions of 


hin 
the dozen or twenty individuals, even if the present speaker 


happens to be one of them, are only so many opinions, that 


rest very likely upon insufficient data. What we want first 

thorough etymological discussion; and next a con 

opinion as to what we mean to-da he > use a 

word. ‘These definitions are too verbal. ‘hey are 

gy around the subject. hey do not confine 

to any limit. I cannot use 1 last definition. 

innot say * Your gesture this, tha the other,” when 

n his attitude; and cannot say his poise is this, tha 

and the other when I mean his walk across the stage. I must 
have a definite term that conveys a definite, clear meaning. 

Mr. E. P. PERRY: There are a number of suggestions thrown 

at the chairman of this committee, and surely the criticism of 


the last speaker calls for a reply. 


In the first place the answers received from the different 
writers contained nothing on etymology; and the criticism was 
made on the committee on terminology last vear that it had 
altogether too much to say on etvmology. What the conven- 
tion wanted, we were told, was the usuage of the elocutionists 
of the United States. And your committee has tried to give 
that to the best of their ability. 

We are told we should leave out “action’’ in this connection 
when such an authority as Alexander Melville Bell puts it in. 
When you say that this needs revising it means that we adopt 
such a definition as this: ‘** Bodily action revealing psychic 
relations.’’ What better are we off. You have heard the dis 
agreement on the floor and you have seen the disagreement in 
these letters. If you want to revise the report in the conven- 
tion | hope vou will do so. 

I am willing to accept the suggestion of Mr. Fulton in order 
that we may have something presented for your action. I am 
not personally very clear as to the use of “position.” If you 


choose to use it, well and good. ‘The leaders use that word 
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and if we are to accept their practice as the common usage we 
must use it. But if this convention says that a majority do not 
use it then wipe it out of the definition; and you would be 
perfectly right in doing so, if I understand the object of this 
committee. 

One other point; it has been suggested that the convention 
did not know that they had already defined certain terms. If 
that speaker who rose for information had read last year’s 
report, which I believe is for sale in this hall somewhere, the 
whole discussion would have been presented. Your speaker is 
simply trying to go further than pantomimic expression, or 
pantomime, and get at this word ‘ gesture” which is used a 
hundred times a day by every teacher of expression; and if we 
present the student half a dozen different definitions he will 


say: “*Which one do you wish us to learn?” We ought to 


have a definite usage and I should be glad to have the gentle- 


man who wished to substitute his definition make the motion; 
and we can act upon it. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: I move the adoption of this definition 
thus amended: “ Gesture is any movement of the body as a 
whole or any of its parts, over and above the necessities of 
vocalization, to reveal the different activities of the being.” 
Seconded by Mr. E. P. Perry. 

Mr. R. I. Futron: I would call upon Mr. Perry to place 
before the convention a definition of the word “ action.” 

Miss Marie L. Bruor: It seems that what we want to define 
is ‘faction.” Action covers attitude, position and gesture. 
Action, it seems to ine, is any motion of the body as a whole 
or any of its parts, to reveal the different states or activities of 
the being. Gesture, position and attitude are merely different 
parts of action. 

Mr. F. ‘IT. Sournwick: I have a very distinct objection to 
Mr. Mackay’s interpolation of the words, ‘* Over and above the 
necessities of vocalization.” Gesture is not necessarily an 
accompaniment of speech. I move to amend by striking out 
the words just quoted, the definition to read: ‘ Gesture is any 
movement of the body as a whole or any of its parts to reveal 


NEPORT OF DI 


the different activities of the being.” 
A. Cady. ‘The amenduient was carried 

THE PRESIDENT: The question now recurs 
ay’s motion which is now: “ Gesture is any movement of the 
body as a whole or a E it parts reveal the different 
activities of the 

Mr. R. I. > now have the definition as we think 
it ought | itl ‘ exception. ierefore move that in 

ot » 1 “‘vesture’”’ we put the word ‘action.’ 


Se onded 


E. P. ER ise to a point rder. ‘The word 


under discussion at le present time is ‘‘gesture’’ and not 


iction.”’ 

THe Presipenr: The chair rules that t point is not well 

ie ‘ Ra ees aii keh oe Se . 
taken as it is within the province is assembly to decide 


whether the word ‘‘action’’ shall substituted for the word 


~’ gesture. 


Mr. R. I. Futron: We do not want a definition of “* gesture, 


Ipp rt 
therefore made the motion 
Mr. OSI RI SROWN: ‘ertainly agree with Mr. 
Fulton. ‘e should have “action” there instead of “ ges- 
ture.”’ 
Mr. F. F. Mackay: I do not see how we can substitute the 
° +} 


word ‘ac ” for the word “ vesture.”’ We are here to define 


gesture’? and not “action,”’ which is a different term. We 


are trying to define ter hich » every day in our 


teac hing. elieve eve ry teacher uses the word ‘* cesture ”’ 
from morning to night; and our business at this moment is 
to find a definition for resture,’”’ and we cannot substitute 
the word ‘‘action.”’ It is too broad. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: You will bear in mind that you are discus- 
sing Mr. Fulton’s motion to substitute the word “action” for 
the word “ gesture.”’ 

Mr. G. W. SAUNDERSON: The word “action” has not been 
reported to u > committee. We have but two minutes 


left and see » undesirable to pass upon the word 
13 
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“action”? which is a word in general use and not strictly a 
technical term. [ move you, sir, that this matter be 
referred back to the comunittee. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay seconded the motion. Carried. 

tHe PRESIDENT: The chair regrets that: the time has 
irrived for the next order of business. What will you do with 
the matter now before us? 

Mr. V. A. PINKLEY: I move that the next order of business 
be deferred for a half hour, the time to be devoted to the 
discussion of this report. 

Mr. F. Fk. Mackay: I second the motion. Carried. 

The secretary then read the report of the committee on the 


word “ poise.”’ (Page 88.) 


o 


Mr. G. W. SAUNDERSON: I move that the definition of 


“poise,” as suggested by the committee be separated and 
considered in two parts; first, that we take up the general 
definition, and then consider the special definition. 

Seconded by Mrs. Loraine Immen. Carried. 

Mr. G. W. SAUNDERSON: I now move the adoption of the 
first part or general definition: ‘Poise is balance or equilib- 
rium.” 

Seconded by Mrs. Elizabeth M. Conner. Carried. 

Mr. V. A. PINKLEY: I rise for information. I should like 
to know what is meant by “equilibrium” that is not meant by 


, 


“balance.’? Would not one word be sufficient ? 

THE PRESIDENT: The chair assumes that this is in line with 
the habit of lexicographers in the use of synonyms. ‘They are 
practically synonymous, although equilibrium does have among 
students of physics a somewhat more definite meaning than 
balance. 

We have now to consider the second part of the definition; 
the special definition. 

Mr. V. A. PINKLEY: It seems to me that in the second part 


‘‘expression ’”’ is too broad a term; it may refer to all the arts; 
it ought to refer to elocutionary expression. 
Mr. F. F. Mackay: I move to strike out the word “active:” 


and substitute for the word “soul” the word “ being.” 


Seconded by Mrs, Loraine Immen. 
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Mr. M. 'T. 


cellent one. First we have the equilibrium. ‘Turn that chair 


Brown: It seems to me the definition is an ex- 


up on its legs and it returns to its former position; the law of 
gravity being behind all this matter of balance or equilib- 
riutn. Psychic states simply choose correspondences. If a 
man has a great theme he does not expend himself in external 
gestures but he draws himself up along the vertical line, and 
poises the body with a grand equilibrium; and that is exactly 
what we mean here. Poise is an admirable word and it seems 
to me that this definition is not at all too broad. In expres- 
sion it relates to the active physical obedience to the law of 
equilibrium, which manifests the highest activity of the being. 
When a man wants to reflect he goes in; but when he is filled 
with a grand cause he assumes a grand equilibrium or poise; 
and that is the grandest attitude of man. Hence it is said 
there are three kinds of motion: eccentric— attacking; concen- 
tric,—going inward, reflecting; and poise, the grandest of all 
modes of motion. I like that definition as it reads substituting 
the word “ being” for * soul.”’ 

Mr. G. W. SAUNDERSON: I move that the words “ without 
dispersion” be stricken out also. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: I accept the amendment. 

Mr. E. P. PERRY: Just one word, after considering this 
matter for months. We have talked with men posted on the 
subject of philology, and they say that without those words the 
definition would be defective. There may be great activity 
of the being without movement; I do not see why we should 
strike out these words. 

The motion as amended was carried, and the definition 
adopted to read as follows: 

* Poise in expression relates to the phy sical obedience to the 
law of equilibrium which manifests the highest ac tivity of the 
being.” 

The secretary next read that portion of the report relating 
to the definition of “inflection.’’ (Page 88.) 

Moved by Mrs. Helena Crumett-Lee, seconded by Mrs. 
Kate Moon-Parker to strike out the word “unbroken” in the 


definition recommended. 
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Rev. Mr. Russet: In the speaking voice every syllable 
finishes upward or downward, to distinguish it from the voice 
in song. ‘The word “unbroken” would not make clear that 
distinction. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: I move to strike out the word “ pitch” 
for the reason that inflection is not pitch. Pitch is a given 
point; and inflection is movement from one point to another, 
up or down. 

Mr. T. C. TRuEBLOop: Change of pitch may be of another 
kind; it may be a step during utterance. <A slide may be 
rising or falling or the two combined. It is still an inflection. 
Therefore | move the adoption cf this definition: ‘ Inflection 
is a slide of the voice from one point of pitch to another.” 

Mr. M. T. Brown: I second Mr. ‘Trueblood’s motion. 

Miss Auice C. Decker: I would suggest that the gentle- 
man use “movement” instead of “slide,” as being better 
suited to movement both up and down. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: The word “slide’’ has long been asso- 
ciated with the idea of going downwards. Boys slide down 
hill—you move up and down; you slide down. Inflection is 
a continuous movement of the voice from the point of genesis 
up or down; and the degree of the movement depends upon 
the strength of the sensation always. 

Mr. ‘I. C. ‘TRUEBLOOD: The word “slide”? is more exact; 
you can make a movement by a step, but you cannot make a 
slide by a step. Slide covers the point exactly, and suggests 
continuous movement. 

Mr. G. W. SAUNDERSON: It seems to me that if we leave the 
word * pitch’’ out it may be a question whether the definition 
then is not too vague. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: I move you to recommit the whole 
question of the definition of ‘inflection’ to the committee on 
‘Terminology. 

Seconded by several members. Carried. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: I move you that the question of the 


definition of “emphasis” be laid on the table to be iaken up 


again at the will of the convention. 
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Seconded by several members. 
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cause and necessary means of correcting the evil, the great 
majority of them know absolutely nothing. 

Before inuch can be accomplished along the line of advance 
ing the cause of the stammerer, some radical changes must be 
effected. ‘The stammerer himself must be educated to an 
appreciation of the necessary means of correcting his difficulty 
and the public in general enlightened regarding his neglected 
condition. I feel it unnecessary to speak in condemnation of 
the crude surgical practices for the relief of stammering resorted 
to during the early part of the present century. ‘Those pres- 
ent who know the history of the art and science of treating 
stammering are aware of the results of which I speak. I shall 
not attempt to give you a history of these blunders. ‘They 
were too many in number, and would require too much time 
to explain here. ‘They covered a period dating from the early 
history of Europe down to 1870, during which time the poor 
stammerer was butchered and tricked in every imaginable way. 

It is conceded by those who have given serious thought and 
study to the subject, that stammering is of mental origin. 
With persons who stammer, there seems to exist in the portion 
ofjthe brain which governs and controls the motions requisite 
for the production of speech a difference of brain fibre from 
that of the ordinary individual. The difference does not 
appear as one of structure, but of sensibility. This idio- 
syncrasy exposes the brain of the stammerer to be most easily 
disarranged and the organs co-operating thrown into spas 
modic action by the ordinary mental desire to speak. In 
other words, there seems to be a lack of co-ordination and of 
harmonious action between thought and its transmission and 
conversion into articulate speech. ‘Thoughts of the brain 
arising either from immediate sensation or otherwise are car- 
ried along through a succession of channels before they can 
be audibly expressed. Few of us, unless we have given care- 
ful study to the subject, know just what this process of trans- 
mission consists of. ‘To better illustrate, lets us imagine the 
transmission of thought from the brain and its conversion to 
express words and ideas, a chain consisting of several links. 
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Let me here call your attention to the following diagram a 


copy of which you hold in your hand. 


The first link ‘presel the systematic arrangement for 


production of thought and ideas. ‘They may originate in the 


brain through our immediate sensations or may take their 
in an abstract manner. 

rhe second link represents a determination or desire of the 
will to give expression to thought. 

The third link represents a generating influence of the will 
that moves to action any portion of the body. 

The fourth link represents the action of artic ulate speech. 

We have before us in the four links of this chain the process 
of transmission of thought to its conversion into audible 
expression, and a complete diagnosis or analysis of speech, 
which, I trust, will better enable us to discover the stammerer’s 
defect. 

It will require an investigation ind examination on our part 
of the different links which make up this chain to find the 
point at which the functions concerned cease to harmonize. 
As long as the process of transmission is harmonious, the 
results will be most satisfactory. It is only when the functions 
concerned in the production of speech do not act in harmony 
that we hesitate or stammer. 

Let us turn our attention to the first link of the chain 
before us. Is the elaboration of thought and its arrangement 
for production in the brain of the stammerer unsystematic ? 
Do we find this to be true? If true, the stammerer, intellect- 
ually speaking, would not only be weak-minded but would also 
be lacking of intelligence. ‘The fact that many of the bright- 
est en the world has known have stammered would appear 
an evidence against such a conclusion and I think any further 


arguinent on this point unnecessary. I think it is generally 
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admitted that the stammerer is not weak of intelfect but, on 
the contrary, many persons who stammer are superior in this 
respect to many persons who are gifted with perfect fluency. 

From an examination of the second link it would appear 
that there can be nothing lacking in the desire of the 
stammerer to express himself. If so, the defect must amount 
to either an excessive or deficient energy, resulting in an 
inability to give physical action to internal thought. If the 
difficulty of stammmering were due to a defect at this point, we 
would find that other organs of the body as well as the organs 
of speech, would fail to re spond to our desire. 

\gain, let us consider the case of the infant. ‘Take for 
illustration the child who has inherited the original defect of 
the stammerer. It, as well as the adult, can only make known 
its wants by means of physic al action, and if the defect of stam- 


+ 


inering were due to an excessive or deficient mental desire, we 
would find that this child, before his speech was complete, would 


not only be wholly unable to express itself, but would through its 


inability to give physical action to material thought, betray all 
the symptoms of its affliction. It has been found, however, 


that such children do not betray their malady until a more 


complex action is required of them than the mere act of desir- 


ing. ‘This to me is conclusive evidence that the difficulty of 
staiumering is not attributable to any deficiency in the desire 


to give expression to thought. 

Before examining the third link of our chain, let us proceed 
to consider the fourth. I believe stammering to be of more 
obscure origin than that of “being confined within the speaking 
organ. ‘True, the outward manifestations to the observer are 
wholly confined to the organs of speech, and at first thought 
it would appear that the cause of the difhculty might be 
attributable to wrongly formed speaking organs. If stammer- 
ing were due to an organic defect of the organs of speech, we 
would find that persons who are thus afflicted would always 
have exactly the same difficulty on the same words and under 
the same conditions. We find on the contrary, however, that 
persons who stammer are at times able to converse in a per- 


fectly fluent manner without the least hesitation, while at other 


times they ee words or to 


raise their voice to I am willing to 
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I have chosen—for the purpose illustrating mv argument 


luence ** Motive power” and 


rf 
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to designate 
will address. ‘The humilation of 
stammering and continued anxiety of the stammerer keeps his 
mind in a constant state of i motion. Every under- 


taking he enters into is begun witl read and fear that he may 


not be able to accomplish his purpose, owing to his impediment 


of speech. Most persons who stammer will tell you that their 

difficulty grows worse when they are required to speak under 

embarrasing influences. ‘This is because of the increase of 

mental emotion. Under such conditions the increase of men- 
M4 
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tal emotion on the subject of speaking must certainly be exces- 
sive. When this disturbance takes place, the whole brain and 
particularly that portion acting in co-operation with the speaking 
organs is affected. The result of this action is an overthrow 
of the equilibrium of control, in consequence of which we 
have a spasmodic action of the organs of speech. ‘The severity 
of every case of stammering largely depends upon the excess 
of mental emotion and the deficiencs of motive power. 
\rguing from a basis that these two influences equally distrib 
uted will give to a person the ability to converse without trouble 
under ordinary circumstances, I will endeavor to demonstrate 
to you by means of the accompanying illustrations the differ 
ence between mild and severe forms of stammering. 


Nol No3 No § 


Mental Mental 


Emotion Emotion 


ental 
motion 


No2 No4 No6 
oe 
Mental 
Emotion 


Aa fal 
Fmotion 


Mental 
Emotion 


Motive 


Power 


I will first call your attention to Figure 1. Let us imagine 
an individual who is able to converse without hesitation under 
ordinary circumstances. ‘The mental energy of his will acting 
upon the accumulated nervous force of the organism of artic 
ulate speech is sufficient to generate to action the required 
stimulus of mind and body necessary to the proper co-ordi- 
nation of the production of perfect harmony. However, his 
power in this respect is not excessive. He requires his concen- 
trated attention and force of will to over-balance the natural 
tendency of his mind in other directions. If suddenly con 


fronted with embarassment, excitement, shame or perplexity, 
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mcentrated energy Of his will tospeak fluently Is te npor- 


shattered. Mental emotion follows; the organs co-ope 


e immediately thrown into spasmodic action, resu 
stATIMering. 
a more 
ho is continuall 
Li 


Wioy} 
Li 


iil 


} : + ] - 
that his mind is kept constantly 


| , 
thus aecreasing the contre 


ove! his organ of Spe ech. 

No. 4 represents a mi 
ing, often-times accompanied 
face and convulsive action of 
original defect of » stammel 
sequence of which we have c¢ lly an excessive 
emotion wit] exceedingly deficient mot » power. 

No. 5 represe a person who would hesitate only under 
extreme excitement and would ra y, if ever, lose control of 
his speech. ‘The mental energy of hi ill is such that the 
required stimulus of mind and body necessary to the proper 
production of perfect speech is easily generated. However, 
such a person, if suddenly confronted with extreme excitement, 
might for a moment lose the concentrated effort of his mind 
to perfect fluency. Lack of co-ordination would immediately 
follow, resulting in hesitation in a slight degree or temporary 
inability of expression. 

re 6 represents unusual ability to speak with confidence 
under the most trying test or circumstances, without the 
slightest uneasiness or apprehension. Such a person would 
never stammer and would rarely, if ever, hesitate. 

hese illustrations present to you but four degrees of differ- 
ence in persons who stammer. Figures 5 and 6 represent the 
ordinary individual or person not thus afflicted. When you 
realize that scarcely two persons can be found who stammer 
i 


exactly alike, you can then calculate that the difference in 


degree or severity in cases of stammering is commensurate 
only with the number of persons thus afflicted. 


What are the conditions that make the treatment of stam- 


¢ 
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The 


have endeavored to treat the stammerer I attribute to unfavor 


ering successful ? unsuccessful efforts of many who 


able conditions. I sincerely believe that with favorable con- 
ditions and proper treatment, any case of stammering, no 
matter how severe, can be successfully treated. 

Let us consider for a moment the conditions favorable to a 
perfect cure. 

First, any treatment, to successfully overcome stammering, 


will require to establish a foundation upon which to build. 


Secondly, this foundation can be explained as the basis from 
which the child, during earliest infancy, evolves the proper 
manner of talking. ‘To establish such a foundation means a 
return to the fundamental principles of breath and tone pro 
duction, with a well directed force of will against the unnatural 
conditions that have arisen, and the mental influences of stam- 
ering. 

The third condition to a successful treatment will require an 
instructor who, from a personal experience of stammering, can 
appreciate the feelings of the stammerer and know the tend- 
ency of the mental influences that act in discord. Such a 
person with a well directed force of will power constantly 
exerted in the right direction can successfully direct the stam- 
merer to a proper deliberation of action. 

The fourth condition to a successful issue will require a 
method of treatment founded strictly upon educational princi 
ples of physical and vocal development and mental training. 

The fifth condition to a successful treatment will require for 
the stammerer a home life surrounded with moral and persua- 
sive influences, directly under the care and watchfulness of his 
instructor, where, from day to day, during treatment, the 
necessary care can easily be exerted. 

The sixth condition to a favorable treatment will require 
that the stammerer may be surrounded with a number of 
others who are similarly afflicted, that he may constantly be 
reminded by them of the grave importance of careful attention 
to training. 


The seventh condition to a successful treatment is proper 


food and nourishment for the stammerer. His changes of 


diet, hour for retiring and 
be carefully restricted. 

These conditions earnestly soug] 
to will make favorable for successful 
cases Of stammering you can pos 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ORATOR. 


The ready orator is the man who does not deperd on inspi- 
ration or emergency for his successes He makes his prepara- 
tion thorough and emergencies are met without difficulty. 
This discipline, even by the most skillful of teachers does not 
imply the casting of men in the same mould. ‘ There ought 
to be as many different kinds of speakers as there are different 


men speaking,” says Brooks. So long as men are guided by 


? 
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principle rather than by rule, just so long their own natures 
may have free bent without violence to individuality. ‘Training 
gives useful, steady power; it strengthens the weak parts, 
smoothes over the rough places so as not to offend good taste. 
It creates superior habit, another name for intuition. ‘To say 
that a man will speak well without training is just as sensible 
as to say he will express himself clearly because he thinks well. 
Men to speak well must learn the business. If people do not 
listen when the thought is good, the fault is in the speaking. 
But half the time, as a matter of fact, they think the thought 
is poor when it is only the delivery. 

The same considerations which make it wise to pass through 
a liberal education make it wise to pass through a liberal train- 
ing in all that pertains to oratory. Why did the ancients cul- 
tivate this power with such solicitude? Because it was the 
greatest power among men, and the key to position, as it is 
to-day. Why was Aaron called upon to minister unto the Lord? 
Because God said, “1 know that he can speak well.” So it has 
ever been since the world began; the men who can speak well 
are given preferment, and the time will never come when the 
niultiplication of books and newspapers will supercede the 
persuasive human voice. 

Now, what are some of the elements that go to make up the 
successful speaker. Every part of man contributes to the suc- 
cess of the orator, the vital, the mental, and the emotive. All 
are necessary to each and every part to the whole. ‘The entire 
instrument must be disciplined to serve men fully and freely, 
and attuned to obey his slightest touch. Consider first the 
physical qualifications of the orator. 

Foremost of all is the voice. ‘The voice should be made eff- 
cient because it is the speaker’s chief instrument. Nothing can 
atone for the lack of a pure, full and sympathetic voice. It is 
possible to charm the ear with a good voice and even move men 
to action without much thought. If melodious notes without 
thought are so powerful, what may not melody with thought 
accomplish? Nothing yields so positively and satisfactorily to 


training as this same voice. It becomes elastic and flexible, 


qualities necessary to counteract fatigue in both speaker and 
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hearer. Vocal drill, necessary to perfect the voice, must be taken 
as a physical exercise, regularly and withsystem. It enables one 
to command the various degrees of force and pitch uncon 
sciously both in public speech and conversa 

elocution, and it should not be undertaken 

expects to make thorough wor 

must be second 

only when one cat » it without 


when it has so far in as to have 


attention to itself shoul be ted. } he mstru- 
ment must be servient e ideas that are ing it- 


It is the duty of > te: 7 tory to withhold his own 


mannerisms; to develop 


1 
| 


discover to them their powel | ( 1DLItIES. If pupils 
must imitate, let them imitate the spiri *n rather than 
their outside ways 

Another physical qualification i ‘commanding presence. 
Awkwardness detracts row th ne should not 
stand awkwardly because it is natural, but vg ised to being 
natural in a graceful position. he other hand, he must 
not appear over-graceful, if su i thing ble, for that 
sets people to admi r him and 1 f let ; from the 
thought. The sight I he man rodu sort of an 
impression. depends largel 1 himself 1ether that 
impression be favorable or unfavorable, im ‘sions, repeated 
and strengthened during a speech, » great weight. It is 
diffcult to remove first impressions, especially if they are dis- 
agreeable ones. If one makes a good impression personally 


and makes a poor speech, it is hard to believe it; if a poor 


impression and a good speech, it is hard to accept it; the two 


combined in perfection strengthen the orator immeasurably; 


combined in imperfection weaken him hopelessly. 

This leads us to consider for a moment the stature of the 
orator. While it is desirable to have “a station like the herald 
Mercury,” it does not follow that one lacking stature 


cannot succeed in oratory. It is not so much the size of the 
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man that impresses the eve of the audience, as the poise, the 
bearing, the look, the attitude. 
St. Paul was of a puny and unimposing physique, ‘ yet, 


Tato had 


savs Bossuet, “he established more churches than | 
acquired disciples by an eloquence that was thought divine.” 

Alexander Hamilton, one of the greatest orators we have 
produced, was much below the average height. His stature 
did not interfere in the least with his success. For whether 
we find him in court or convention, he was the most successful 
of advocates. ‘This was due, not alone to the force of his argu 
ment and his clear exposition, it was because of the impres 
siveness of the man. ‘Though short and slight, he was dignified 
and manly in look and attitude. He had a finely poised, mas 
sive head, deep-set, piercing eyes. When he was moved his 


face ited, his eves sparkled and men listened to the ‘little 
lion,” as he was called, and were profoundly stirred. 

General Harrison, our readiest, most pithy, most versatile 
extempore speaker, is much below the medium height. But 
he is so well proportioned that you do not think of his height 
unless he is contrasted with those about him. 

On the other hand, many of the great orators have been un- 
usually tall men. Henry was tall, spare, slightly stooping, but 
erect and majestic when aroused. Clay was of unusual height, 
but there was a grandeur and magnificence of bearing in all 
his public address, and a never- failing courtesy in private which 
made him the most popular orator of the day. ‘There was 
Lincoln. ‘Tall, awkward, bony, a giant in stature, whose benign 
face and keen eye riveted the auditor’s attention. Sumner, of 
most striking height, with massive frame, well-poised head and 
broad and lofty brow. But it is needless to multiply examples 
of great orators who were unusual in stature. Had we the 
choice of physical proportions best adapted to oratory, we 
should propose an erect, massive frame, slightly above medium 
height, an ample chest, a large, round, well-poised head, finely 
set on broad shoulders, an expressive countenance, a large 
throat, a voice at once strong, smooth, sweet, flexible and pene 
trating; a manly courageous bearing, attitude strong and grace 


ful, and manner bred of culture. 
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\nother physical qualification is a magnetic eye. An orator 
who endeavors to persuade people must look at ‘mm, not Over 


them. ‘lhe eye is the most expressive part of the countenance, 


and the part that most compels attention. ‘The glance is worth 


all other action. Bind aman hand and foot, and let the audi 
ence have his eve, and he will hold attention. Put Depew 
behind a screen ; igh as his chin and he will control an 
audience, not so ‘ll, it is true, but this only goes to show 
what a force the eve is and how much the orator looses by not 
cultivating its power. The magnetism of Erskine’s eve was 
irresistible. Matthews says “* JUrLeS have declared it impossible 
to remove their looks from him when he had riveted and 
fascinated them by his first glance.” 

Good health is anothet physical qu lification. Ill health 
casts a gloom over the brightest prospects, over truth itself. It 
undermines happiness and happiness is the most powerful of 
tonics. the orator to do » best kind of work must keep 
himself in constant training, must be vital, be alive. What a 
lesson to the brain user in the care that trainers take of ath- 
letic teams! They require them to keep regular hours, they 
must eat at regular intervals, and only of such quantity and 
variety as is adapted to their needs. Chey must exercise 
vigorously even violently at times, (out of doors). ‘They must 
take long runs, then plunge into their baths. ‘Then the body 
is all aglow; bright red blood courses through it, and the brain 
gets its portion. 

But these demands on the body of the most vigorous man, 
may be carried to extremes and diminish his power of thought. 
As physical degeneracy may result from excessive study, so 
mental degeneracy may result from excessive bodily exercise. 
Had Corbett directed his surplus energy toward the mental side 
of his nature he might have been a well-rounded man. Had 
Herbert Spencer directed his energies more toward the phys- 
ical, the same might have been said of him, for he puts forth 
this wail: ‘‘ Years of enforced idleness have resulted from pro- 
longed over-exertion of mind.” ‘The training of all parts of 
the body is not only an economy, it is a part of the orator’s 


devotion to his work. The balance wheel of vigor 1s moderation, 
15 
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Directly connected with the qualification of good health is 
nerve power. The speaker, of all persons, must have com- 
inand of his nervous forces. These nerve forces develop as 
our faculties do, but they must be fed and rested, and must 
become hardened to their work. The raw, undisciplined 
nerves of the young speaker cannot stand much at first. Dis- 
cipline toughens, so that what at first would kill becomes easy 
to one of maturity and vigor. 

Rest is necessary to nerve power before a supreme effort of 
the orator. Who has not been amused by the woe-begone 
expressions of countenance of the speaker at a dinner and with 
the cheerful looks after the ordeal. Men should learn to 
finish the preparation of a speech long enough beforehand for 
a rest, instead of tormenting themselves up to the last moment. 

The college student about to enter a contest should think 
of anything else but his speech on the day of the trial. He 
should put himself into the hands of his liveliest companions, 
they should “walk abroad and recreate themselves.” Visit 
inspiring, natural scenery, haunt art galleries, jewelry stores, 
china shops, museums, book stores, go fishing, or skating, or 
out for a quiet spin on their wheels. Do anything but think 
of that speech and the scenes of the contest. Get rid of the 
awful feeling of expectancy. It isn’t the speaking that hurts, 
it is the waiting for it. Carlyle once remonstrated with a 
neighbor for keeping peacocks that screamed so loud. “ Why,” 
said his neighbor, “they scream but twice in twenty-four 
hours.” “ Perhaps not,” said Carlyle, “but consider the 
agonies I undergo in waiting for that scream.” 

We have discussed at length the orator from the physical 
standpoint let us consider, briefly, his intellectual qualifica- 
tions. The orator must be a well-rounded man, a man of 
large accumulation. It is his duty to consider questions 
relating to all departments of human action; he must lead 
opinion in commercial, educational and political conventions; 
he must address popular assemblies on leading questions of 
the day; he must take part in deliberative assemblies. His 


information on the subjects he deals with must be as nearly 


complete as possible. He cannot speak on matters of which 
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he is ignorant. He has no right to inflict immature opinions 
upon a generous people. It is injurious to himself and un 
complimentary to his audience. The best thought he can 
produce is none too good for the people. Phillips Brooks 
says in his lectures on Preaching, that ‘‘to write a sermon on 
Saturday night is the crowning disgrace of a man’s ministry. 
It is dishonest, the last flicker of the wick, instead of the full 


blaze. Men boast of it and how short a time it took to write, 


and when vou hear it you wonder it took so long.” = It was in 


recognition of the fact that an audience is entitled to the 
orator’s best thought, that the great Athenian, out of respect 
for the people, left nothing to chance which work would 
accomplish, and disclaimed all genius, except the genius of 
unremittent toil and patience. Shakespeare recognizes this 
same principle when he makes Mark Anthony say, “ Here [am 
to speak what I do know.”’ Emerson emphasizes the same 
thought when he says, “ Know your fact, hug your fact.” ‘The 
basis of speech, therefore, is the possession of ideas, and as one 
cannot expect to speak without thoughts, he must first of all 
work for fullness of life, make his brain the storehouse of use- 
ful knowledge of all kinds, history, biography, science and 
philosophy. ‘This knowledge must not only be taken into the 
mind, but must be turned into nutriment by reflection. 

Cicero was a master of the arts and sciences of his day and 
could use his vast storehouse of learning at will. St. Paul and 
Chrysostom were the best scholars of their day. Bossuet, on 


account of his learning 


g, was chosen by the court of France as 
preceptor to the Dauphin. Burke and Gladstone will be 
known as the greatest political philosophers of England. 
Webster’s orations stand at once the simplest and most mas- 
sive prose yet produced on this side the seas. Everett, 
Sumner and Beecher had the “ripest training of university 
routine.””. And Phillips was the product of six generations of 
college-bred ancestors. ‘These men were methodical in their 
life work. ‘They were not misled by the delusions of inspira- 
tion or spontaneousness. Routine was both their master and 
their servant. Nothing could supercede exhaustive study and 


long continued application. Duty, to them, was the heart of 
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all. ‘They constantly armed themselves for the fight of elo- 
quence and did their best for every audience and every occa- 
sion. 

That speech is the best which comes out of the fullness of 
experience. Phillips Brooks says that the speech is truth and 
man together. ‘Truth digested and turned into muscle and 
bone. ‘That ideas should go through men, not across them, 
and must become a part of their experience. When a ship is 
on fire the passengers don’t care about the dude with his 
theories about the management of a fire department, they 
want a man that can put out the fire and save their lives. 
When a bloody rebellion is threatening the life of a great 
nation, the people don’t want a man for parade, who can keep 
things quiet on the Potomac, they want a fighter, one who can 
make things hot on the Potomac. So when a great principle, 
moral, social or commercial, is agitating a nation, the people 
turn instinctively to the man who knows the most about the 
subject. 

There are two kinds of speakers. One is made up for the 
occasion. He depends on a few davs of reading; his undi- 
gested thoughts gleaned from the last book he has read, 
possess him for a time, not he them. Like the mere poli- 
tician, just before election, he is stuffed, not educated on the 
subject. ‘The other, comes with matured thought. His ideas 
are the result of discriminating conviction and hence become 
a part of him. All his previous training has an indirect  bear- 
ing upon this effort. He speaks from largeness, fullness; he 
overflows; he has something that must be said, not that may 
be said. ‘The truth long known to him has been aroused by 
some occurrence or condition, or even a book. He thinks for 
the joy of it and because he cannot help it. A speech from 
such a source is as Beecher says “like the leaping of a foun 
tain, not the pumping of a pump.” 

Men owe it to themselves, then, at this stage in human pro- 
gress, to make all possible intellectual preparation. <A desire 
to enter a profession and aptitude for it are no substitute for 


endowments of mind. It requires inflexible perseverance, 


careful reflection. Genius is only another name for patience, 
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iron application. Beecher, in urging universal knowledge fo 
the orator, says he should lay up all knowledge he can in youth 


and form habits of earnest study that shall make his wh 


’ ole afte 
life comparatively easy and do whatever he can to obvia 

future labors. “ ‘Though a man be born to ge! ” he says, 
‘“‘a natural orator and a natural reasoner, the endowments 


give him but the outline of himself. The filling up demands 


incessant painstaking, steady work. Natu lius is but the 
soil which let alone.runs to weeds. If it is to bear fruit and 
harvests worth the reaping, no matter how 
must be plowed and tilled with incessant care 

Common sense is not the least important 
fication. ‘The man who has not the wisdom t iscern when 
to speak and how to approach his audience, what arguments to 
present and what to withhold, what to refute and what to pass 
by, lacks the element that makes mei liable: be trusted 
not to make “bad breaks ’”’ 
other qualifications and fa 
errors of judgment. ‘This 


on 


of preparation, haste, trusting 


Inspiration is a good thing, but it works best t] 


instrument, through a man who has constantly 
sense of fitness, who has sought to know 
requires, who has studied the subject in 
guaged his conduct accordingly. Such a 
speak inappropriate words or outrage propriety 

Another intellectual qualification is logi« 
ing possessed the mind of facts and condit 
the work of thinking the subject into definit 
creating thought relative thereto. Writing 
of learning the logical process. It teaches one to think, to 
cultivate ideas, to learn to express those ideas with precision, 
to acquire the use of expressive terms, and to gain fluency. 
Without writing the tendency is to think disconnectedly, to 
pursue no line of argument to a clear conclusion. ‘The young 
speaker may feel that he is full of thoughts on a subject, but 
when he comes to set them down he realizes how few and vague 


they are. These few thoughts, however vague and disconnected, 
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may be set down in some order. Vague thoughts are cleared 
up and the disorderly ones are put in place. Some men never 
get clear on a subject until they write themselves clear. By 
this means one thought leads to another, thoughts are linked 
with thoughts, and the relation of the various parts of the sub- 
ject is made clear. 

It is not sufficient that the orator study one side of the case 
alone. He must know the other side so well that he will know 
what objections to anticipate. He must learn to evade the 
strongest arguments of his opponent and expose and destroy 
the weakest. This requires logical perception and _ fertile 
invention. ‘The mind must be disciplined to avoid fallacies 
and to discover and attack them in others. 

Perhaps the most important mental qualification is knowl- 
edge of men. ‘The orator must know human nature as well as 
what is in the books, he must mingle with the people and must 
know their hearts in order to move them. He must learn from 
the man in the street, the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, 
the sailor, either by reading or by contact with them. The 
politician must know his constituents, their needs and desires, 
must adapt his thought and language to their understanding. 

lhe orator, in order to mould men to his views, must know 
the nature of the clay in which he works, he must read the 
language of the face, know the significance of men’s actions, 
study their characteristics. He must share their feelings, par- 
ticipate in their experiences; he must know the ignorant and 
low as well as the learned and refined. ‘This is not in the 
books alone but in the great volume of humanity. ‘“ The study 
of mankind is man.” Why should not the orator cultivate the 
power which the successful merchant has in perfection? A mas- 
ter of men judges a stranger instinctively. Who can estimate 
the importance of such aptitude in the jury-lawyer? Patrick 
Henry and Erskine had this power in a most remarkable degree. 
Humanity was their great and constant study. Beecher felt 
that the study of man was the highest of sciences. This 
accounts for his so frequently mingling with workmen, or in 


his travels engaging in conversation with railroad employees, 


or riding on the bus with drivers for the same purpose. He 
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says there is no danger of losing sympathy with culture and 


refinement by getting into sympathy with that class of men. 


It promotes fellowship and makes it easier to reach t 


‘“Keep close,” he says, “to the plain fotks; don’ 
the common people. Get seasoned 
sympathies which belong to men.” 

Let us turn now to the last of 
of the orator. Most important of 
lence of character and reputation. Orat 
If men would impart noble impulses they 
them. Men without character may be good 
may charm with their eloquence, 
lect and please the imagination, but 
honesty and uprightness of purpose, to move the will. 
hearer cannot confide in the speaker unless he is assured of his 
nobility of character. A knowledge of what the speaker desires 
to do awakens independence, and even suspicion regarding his 
methods. But when he is assured of the orator’s good intentions 
and trustworthiness, that his life is influenced by what he teaches, 
his suspicions are overcome ind he vields without fe 


is not of his own free will. here is no limit to the 
a great and good man who is gifted with ah 

quence. Beecher in his le lectures on Prea 

correct theology will not make a good preacher any more than 
a dictionary will make literature. Character must be added. 
The minister, inside and out, ought to be a pattern man, a man 
of grace, generosity, sweetness. Society demands of him that he 
occupy a higher plane than common manhood. Speech with- 
out character may reach the understanding, but 
character will have ten-fold more influence by reaching tl] 


- 


ic 
as well. Beecher says “I have known men who would be 
excellent ministers if it were not first for their lives: secondly 
for their theology; thirdly for their style.” 

Another source of moral strength to the orator is the im- 
pulse to speak. Men must have an innate desire to speak. 
This may not be a delight, for some of the greatest orators 


have declared that when they were about to face an audience 


they would rather run away; but it is the desire to promulgate 
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truth, to deliver a message, not the love of exhibition. It is 
that passionate desire to do good which kindles at the sight of 
nen; in which a man forgets himself and becomes the sym- 
pathetic medium tor truth, a faithful reporting instrument. 
Ihis is native aptitude and he who wholly lacks it cannot be a 
great speaker. 

Again earnestness is essential to success. The man who 
would arouse an audience must himself be aroused. If aman 
does not believe what he says, how can he expect others to? 
\ man devoid of feeling is no better than a book. Emotion 
properly controlled awakens interest and unifies speaker and 
hearer. A cold and stolid man cannot do this. Enthusiasm 
with most audiences counts more than any other one quality. 
Earnest, tender, magnetic dispositions win their way from the 
start. ‘This quality more than any other is native. It is the 
chief power of the so-called natural orator. ‘To cultivate this 
trait one must be moved by generous impulses, appreciate joy 
and sorrow, forget self in interest in others’ welfare, and put 
himself in such condition that sympathy will flow. This begets 
in men fervor and tenderness, so rare and fascinating in the 
orator. But this element must not be excessive; must not 
degenerate into gush. Earnestness unsuited to the subject 
and the occasion repels, and creates the suspicion of insin- 
cerity. 

Karnestness is not an element of one’s nature to be acquired 
in a short time or to be put on for occasion. Lyman Beecher 
was once walking home from church with his son, Henry, 


when he said, ** My son, I think I never got on so poorly ina 


sermon before.” “Why, father, 1 never heard you preach 
so loud.” ‘ That’s just it, I always holloa when I haven’t 
anything to say.” The man in. real earnest is less likely 


to fall into an artificial style. He carries something of the 
same energy and distinctness into his speaking that char- 
acterize the stvle of the man on the street. There must be 
harmony in mind, heart and expression if the orator would 
play upon the stops of the human soul. ‘The essential 
thing,” said Emerson, ‘is heat, and heat comes of sincerity.” 


The last of the qualifications that I will mention is man- 
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liness. The speaker cannot command others until he can 
command himself. “ He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” ‘To the oratgr and the general more 
than to any other men is is essential. ‘That presence of 
mind which enables one to control his faculties, to stand in 
full possession of himself in the presence of a hostile assembly 
creates in the audience profound respect, and one cannot con 
vince any move to action without gaining the respect and con- 
ciliating the kindness of an audience. ‘The constituent ele 
ments of manliness are courage, modesty and benevolence. 
‘A timid speaker is as bad as a timid surgeon.” ‘The man 
who is a slave to men’s opinions would better do something 
else. He would better raise corn or lay brick. Hard knocks 
develop manliness of character, the soul of success. But this 
quality is not compatible with modesty and_ self-distrust. 
Nothing so offends as arrogance. People will not submit to 
being driven to conclusions. If attempts of this kind are 
made auditors cease to be friends and turn critics. Manliness 
and benevolence disarm critics and they become sympathetic 
helpful friends. 

These, then, are the physical, intellectual and moral con- 
stituents of the orator. The possession of them distinguishes 
man above his fellow man. It makes him sought in public 
assemblies, Opens avenues to preterment,; property interests 
seek him as their advocate, legislative assemblies call for his 


} 


wisdom. He becomes at once a leader, a ruler of men. Is it 


not then a laudable ambition for every teacher of oratory to 


strive to develop in his pupils this greatest power among men 


the gift of eloquence ? 
DISCUSSION, 


Mrs. W. H. WorKMaAN: The thought that it is preparation 
more than inspiration that counts puts me in mind of a little 
anecdote of the poet Longfellow and a little girl friend of his. 
It was told to Longfellow that this little lady could extemporize 
poems, and so he asked her to amuse him by the exercise of 


this gift. Her answer was: “Oh, Mr. Longfellow, it does not 


always come when [| want it.” I think we all feel that the 
16 
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spirit of inspiration does not always come when we want it 
and therefore good preparation is necessary. 

Mr. A. H. Merrit: As [ came into the hall this morning, 
the speaker was commending to the convention the most prac 
tical basis for training in oratorical work, namely that such 
training does not necessarily nor exclusively consist of work 
on the speech itself. He said that in the preparation of your 
oration you should put yourself in touch with those elements 
which make you responsive to the intellectual and the heart 
elements of your audience, and [ believe that is one of the very 
helpful things, for without it preparation and training are 
purely verbal memory and vocal technique. 

I believe that verbal memory is the smallest part of the 
preparation for oratorical delivery, and when you can so draw 
on your sympathies and when you can so put yourself in touch 
with the intellectuality, and through that with the humanity of 
those with whom you speak, you are able to reach them on the 
basis of what the speaker has outlined as effective oratory. It 
is not verbal memory; it is assimilation; it is a man or woman 
standing before an audience and losing the technique in the 
purpose of the speaking; and unless we can feel that purpose; 
unless we are prepared to manifest that purpose; we do not 
properly, it seems to me, exercise the very training which we 
are seeking to get. But purpose cannot give what we do not 
possess; purpose cannot give the power which I do not other- 
wise possess; but purpose makes effective the training and the 
power, and in that way meets the requirements of the speaker. 

My purpose in these few words was simply to emphasize 
this thought; let us not feel that our training is to be devoted 
absolutely to the speech in hand, but let us draw on the man 
or the woman in every way possible, and get assimilation of 
the purpose and idea of the speech. 

Miss EL1ZABETH JOHNSON: The speaker said that genius was 
only another name for patience. In my few years of teaching 
the greatest difficulty I have had to encounter is to make my 
pupils believe that they do not necessarily have to be born with 


genius. I am glad to have this assertion supported here, and 


to take back to my students this definition of genius from one 
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of our high priests of oratory. It will help them to be patient; 
and to remember that ability comes with perseverance. 

Mrs. EpNA CHAFFEE NOBLE: I cannot very well discuss the 
paper, as I only entered during the last sentence or two; but 
one of the qualifications of the orator, it seems to me, is that 
power which Mark Antony possessed, the power of telling the 
people that which they themselves do know, becoming an inter 
preter for those who cannot speak, the mouthpiece e of the 
audience, placing himself upon that almost impossible plane, 
the plane of equality. 

Another qualification, it seems to me, is that which old 
Nurse Beylow had in the “Guardian Angel,” where the child in 
her arms felt that she was not held but lifted up; if an audience 
is held only it becomes restless and aggressive; but if it is 
lifted up like the child, it smiles into the face of the nurse and 
is content in her arms. 


Mr. V. A. PinKLEyY: | think this is one paper in which we can 


pick no flaws. I do not know, however, that it necessarily 


loses its interest because of that. I think I know something 
now of the reason for the success of the gentleman from Ann 
Arbor in the training of orators. 

What he said about the lack of preparation seemed to me 
extremely important. I remember hearing a minister remark 
on rising in his pulpit that his text had been taken that morn- 
ing while he was milking the cow, and I said to myself, ‘‘ Here 
is a good opportunity for an hour’s sleep, and I can take it 
with a quiet conscience.” 

I think nothing that has been said in the convention will do 
us more good both now and in the future than this impressing 
upon us of the need for preparation in oratory, the need of 
mastery of science, and of logical development. 

About the first of May I heard a teacher on the platform say 
that not one of the members who would participate in the per- 
formances that night had had a lesson until the first of Janu- 
ary, and that they knew nothing of oratory and elocution until 
the first of January. We had expected something else; some- 
thing else had been advertised; and that the instructor herself 


would participate; but it was all prepared after the first of 
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January, and I for one felt that my time might have been more 
profitably spent. 

Mr. M. ‘I. Brown: I think perhaps a reminiscence or two 
of some of our great orators might be interesting in this con- 
nection. I suppose none of you heard Daniel Webster in his 
last speech in what Wendell Phillips called *“ Funnel” Hall. 
Daniel Webster was perhaps the finest presence that ever 
walked the earth; and when I saw him walking down State 
street once in Boston I turned, and everyone else turned as he 
passed us to look at the receding form. Usually he took great 
care in his dress. He wore a blue coat with brass buttons, a 
buff vest and a white neck choker. Mr. Webster, as you know, 
was nearly six feet tall, and with such a face—-I do not think 
such a face was ever put on any one else—those great, deep 
cavernous eyes of his. I heard him in the last speech he ever 
made, and I never shall forget the impression that he made 
upon the people. ‘The Whig party was then breaking up, and 
[ remember that Mr. Webster, looking over the assemblage 
with that majestic eye of his, said: ‘When the Whig party 
dies, where am I to go?” 

I heard the last speech but one or two made by Beecher. | 
ain reminded of an anecdote. He was addressing a Theological 
school. He had spoken about oratory very much as our friend 
has quoted him, and a little theologian with the pin feathers 
just sprouting, got up and said: ‘*Mr. Beecher I want to 
ask whether you still keep up your study of Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin.” Mr. Beecher looked at him benignly and said, 
‘“No; I know little Latin, less Greek and no Hebrew; the 
English tongue is good enough for me. If I knew those three 
languages | should be like an engine with four nozzles and only 
water enough for one.” 

I won’t go on with these reminiscences, but our friend has 
spoken of the three natures. Some people think we are not 
practical when we talk of the three natures—the vital nature, 
the mental nature, and the emotive nature. Why, that is as 
practical and plain as can be. Webster was the grand reasoner 


of his age and time; the “defender of the constitution;” he 


was great, grand, large; his great reason and his power of gen 
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eralization made him the foremost orator 
mistakes in supposing that Daniel Webste1 
tains of emotion. I call him the great p 
past; and I call Beecher the great poised orator 
Every great orator must. have these three n 
equal proportions. 
THE PRESIDENT: May the chair be pardoned | 
one remark: I believe if the great Beecher we 
say, ‘ The knowledge of three or four other 
not have been a hindrance but a help; it woul 
and deepened my knowledge.” Some peop! 
his joke as he meant it May the chair also st 
Here it was moved by Mr. T. C. Trueblox 
by Mr. V. A. Pinkley, that the remainder of the | 
the President for remarks on the subject now 
vention. ‘The motion was put by the Secretary 
unanimously. 
Mr. W. B. CHAMBERLAIN: I thank you 
ought not, | suppose, to accept it, as I seen 
While we appreciate the remarks of some of our 
members, the chair has intended to remark that 
hear from many others, if but a sentence or tv 
I confess that this is a subject profoundly 
it has been my pleasure to know something 
or two of the other arts, especial 
connected with the art of oratory; and 
a pupil of mine who is to-day one of the leadin 
of this state, who said to me when I was gathering some data 
for a lecture: “ ‘To me the best instruction ratory has been 
the oratorio.”’ Its great welling thoughts, its inspirations, its 
emotions tender and gentle, grand and thrilling, give perhaps 
the noblest expression possible through tone combinations. 
And I confess that when I hear a great speech it th me 


with the same emotion, and lifts ne with something of the 


same inspiration as does the grand oratorio. 


There are these three natures to which Mr. Brown has 
alluded; there are three great divisions to which our essayist 


has pointed us so ably and fully. If I were approaching the 
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subject it seems to me I would have taken another point of 
departure; but that is not material so long as the field is cov- 
ered. ‘The first secret of oratory is the sound mind in the 
sound body. Gunsaulus once said to me, “It is the mind 
which speaks but it is the body through which it speaks;” and 
if there is anything that is of importance when a man faces a 
great audience, it is, surely, that he represent in his own per- 
sonality, which is physically perceived by sight and by sound, 
these qualities of stability, of versatile sympathy, of candor, of 
earnestness, of close touch with humanity. A man was passing 
through a town, and a small boy of seven, an utter stranger, 
looked at him and said, ‘* Mister, won’t you get my kite out of 
that tree for me?” Now you would expect that man to be 
able to talk to that boy, or to boys of a larger growth. The 
boy knew instinctively that there was a man whom he could 
safely ask to do it. 

It is possibly true that the general idea of an orator is a man 
who struts upon the stage, far from the ordinary walks of life; 
it seemed grand when a certain Chicago divine said: ‘ Let me 
dwell apart; don’t ask me to participate in all these social 
functions; I cannot be dissipated; let me dwell apart, and 
come to you as the voice of God.” On the one side that is a 
sublime idea; but it is far more true that while with one hand 
he grasps that which is out of the sight and vet within the pos- 
sible vision of those to whom he speaks, with the other he 
must grasp the warm sympathies, the whole sympathy of those 
with whom he moves. He stands the great mediator between 
the people and that which all the people feel they would like 
to strive for but are not quite able to reach; and he stands 
close to them while he lifts them up to participation in that 
greater and higher life. 

So while there is an element of grandeur and truth in the 
thought of the man who wished to “stand apart,” there is far 
more truth in the conception of the great orator as the great 
commoner, like John Bright of England, like Beecher, who 
would converse with the brakemen; and I believe we may thus 


find genuine sources of inspiration and help. 


‘To come from the great to the little | may say that I have 
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made it a practice for years never to ride on the 
talking to somebody. <A ge man said to me 
‘That brakeman has a fine voice, a very fine 
down here at a town in Illinois and he 

and so.’ ‘How did you find that out?’ 

all about it as we stood on the platform.” 

Do you know that we as educated peop! 
duty to perform in just that line; we ought 
better feeling by this free familiarity 
childish egotism, in childish spirit 


t 


1 


In certain immature ; of culture, we 
lower social stratum—a ruinous and false 
man who wishes to he Ip or teach his fellow 
how many of us feel that. You can neve 
to a little newsboy or a little bootblack, 
great army of faithful men, who serve 
work, who from the fact that they sé 
and women as living packages become 
face divine, so that it is really 


one speak a friendly word; not conde 


I 


vou can never speak a friendly word to one of 


without conferring a double blessing; a blessin 
gives and a blessing to him that takes, and 
the mightiest.””. That was what led Henrv W 
talk with the brakeman. 

One reminescence of Beecher 
Beecher had an engagement up in t country, 
take his train at 4:30. <A few minutes before 
Beecher called, ‘‘ Henry.” No answer 


sent some one to see; he wasn’t there. 


believe that is vour husband out he street.” h an out 


in the street, and there was Henry Wat seecher with a skull 


cap on his head and his study jacket, and ‘ was playing 


“tao”’ with the little fellows around the corner;:*having 
glorious time. Who knows but that this was an 


of the great principle that our Secretary has just given us. 


was preparing himself for a great effort, but he was doing 


by resting his nerves; changing ‘ whole current 
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activity, and at the same time keeping himself in touch with 
all that was freshest and most buoyant in child life. Another 
illustration of the same kind of preparation was this: Webster, 
you know, before his marvellous and monumental answer to 
Hayne, went fishing in the afternoon and slept well during the 
night; but he had had fifty years of preparation before that. 

There are some substances which may be held in solution in 
a jar, so that held to the light you see nothing bur the liquid; 
but a sudden rap on the jar will cause crystals to form in a 
thousand beautiful shapes. And so great thoughts, great feel- 
ings for humanity, the great persuasive force of a sympathetic 
personality, that receives by giving and gives in receiving, in 
this full imental interchange which keeps the whole heart and 
every fibre of the being permeated with the two great elements 
of close discrimination of ideas, and warm throbbing sympathy 
with men; such great elements of mind and soul held in solu- 
tion, and then rapped by the present crisis, or the exigency of 
some great occasion, form the beautiful and permanent crys- 
tals of human thought. 

Now ladies and gentlemen I really do feel ashamed to have 


taken ten minutes that belonged to you. 


PHE PARAGRAPH IN ORATORY, OR THE PARA 
GRAPH IDEA IN DELIVERY. 


GEorGE W. SAUNDERSON 


It is only thirty years, not yet a generation, since Professor 
\lexander Bain first pubHshed his theory of the paragraph as 
a structural unit of discourse. In the brief period since then 
it has taken its place as a part of rhetoric, and no thorough 
teacher of that subject would now think of omitting it from 
his work. But though he was the first to give the paragraph a 
place in ¢he science of rhetoric, it had existed long before in 
the works of analytical writers. Similarly, as I believe, the 
paragraph has existed and still exists as an element of delivery, 


though I have found practically nothing on the subject in the 


works on elocution. 
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The writers on rhetoric generally ignore the spoken para 
graph, most of them tacitly assuming that the paragraph is an 
element of written discourse and dealing with it only in that 
form. ‘This may be entirely proper considering the usual chat 
acter and purpose of their work; but occasionally one of them 
specifically denies that the paragraph is an element of spoken 
style. Even so eminent an authority as Professor Barrett 
Wendell, of Harvard University, in his English Composition, 
says, (page 149), that “alone of the lemen stvle para- 
graphs belong to written composition, and not spoken.” 

Che statement of such an isolated exception should lead us 
to consider very carefully the ground for its existence. Let us 
see whether the rhetorical definitions exclude the paragraph 
from spoken discourse. ‘The author of the theory, Professor 
Bain, defines the paragraph (English Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Part I., page 91) as “a collection or series of sentences 
with unity of purpose.”’ Professor John F. Genung defines it 
(Practical Elements of Rhetoric, page 193) as ‘a connected 
series of sentences constituting the development of a single 
topic.” The late John G. R. McElroy (Structure of English 
Prose, page 196) says: “A paragraph is in fact a whole compo 


sition in miniature and sometimes constitutes a whole compo 


sition.”’ Professor Wendell in the work referred to, (page 
119), says: “A paragraph i a sentence what a sentence is 
to a word,” as the nearest approach to a definition that he can 
give. Professor A. S. Hill, in his recently revised edition of 
the Principles of Khetoric, practi uly idopts Professor Wen- 
dell’s definition. David J. Hill (Elements of Rhetoric, page 
71) defines somewhat more loosely.in the words ‘“ A paragraph 
is a group of sentences that are closely related in thought.” 
One of the latest and best definitions is that given by Scott 
and Denney in Paragraph-Writing, ‘A paragraph is a unit of 


} 


discourse developing a single idea.”’” Edwin H. Lewis ( His- 


tory of the English Paragraph, page 26) implies his definition 
’ | | 


of the real paragraph in the question, asked concerning the 
apparent paragraph, ‘Is this paragraph a real stadium of 
thought?”’ Others might be added, but they would not add 


to our knowledge. ‘These are fairly representative. For our 
17 
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present purpose the noticeable thing about these definitions is 
that not one of them, not even that of Professor Wendell him- 
self, contains so much as a hint at any distinction between oral 
or written discourse in its application. So far then as the 
definitions go, the exception has no necessary existence. 

What now of the general theory of the paragraph? Is this 
of such a character as to confine the paragraph to the printed 
or written page? ‘The first, the inferior and merely nechani 
cal reason for paragraphing might seem to. We are told in 
substance, in various ways, that ‘a page of printed or written 
matter looks more attractive when paragraphed than when not 
thus diversified.’ But this, in fact, applies only to the punctu- 
ition sign of the paragraph, and is no more the real paragraph 
than the capital letter at the beginning and the period at the 
end are the real sentence. ‘The indentation of the line is an 
attraction, is a convenience, an economy of attention for the 
reader in distinguishing the paragraph just as the capital letter 
and period are in distinguishing the sentence. ‘These particu- 
lar signs of course can have no existence in speech, but others 
equally or more effective may take their place. If with this in 
mind we examine the above general statement, we find that it 


sno serious forcing of its thought and purpose to say, that 


‘spoken matter sounds more attractive when paragraphed than 
when not thus diversified,’ that is, it is an attraction, a con- 
venience, an economy of the listener’s attention for the speaker 
to indicate the paragraphs with his voice. ‘This apparent 
exclusion of the spoken paragraph from the mechanical theory 
of the paragraph is, therefore, more nominal than real, it being 
merely a matter of punctuation, in which the voice can do the 
work of the printed form. 

But the real theory of the paragraph is not so superficial. It 
must be sought in the natural, effective action of the mind. 
The ordinary mind when doing work that amounts to anything 
moves by steps, and most easily follows the thinking of another 
in the same way. This is the natural, the inherent basis of the 
paragraph as a thought form, as an intellectual development. 


Nor does it matter, for the purpose of the theory, that not all 


minds move thus; that a genius, a woman, or a crank, on the 
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one hand, may reach conclusions wi 

that the stupid man, on the other hand, flounders to 
clusions, if he ever reaches any, in a way equally without 
inite steps. Just in proportion as each is to make his t! 
clear and effective to the average intellect, just so far ni 
follow some method more or less resembling steps in ] 


a. hese steps, these units of thought addition are properly 


represented by the paragraph, whatever its form of expressio1 


‘The clear, analytic writer makes these steps, and then marks 
them for the ease and convenience of his re: 

tion; the clear speaker, having made his 

should mark them for the ease and convenience of 

with his voice. 


There is even greater reason for the public speaker to 1 


his steps and present all aragraph relations clearly thar 
for the writer to do so. + r may take his time to make 
out an author’s meaning, while the listener must usually get it 
at once or not at all. The orator speaks right on, and the 
hearer who takes time to consider what he has said loses what 
he is saying. ‘The orator, therefore, should make his thought 
as lucid as possible, and should omit nothing that will help 
him do this. Proper paragraphing has an unquestioned 
as an element of clearness and force in the composition 
discourse. Hence, no orator can affe neglect it in the 
preparation of his speech. ‘This is according to the plainest 
laws of style. But shall he carefully paragraph his discourse 
beforehand, and do nothing to indicate that he has done so to 
the ear of the listener? In other words, shall he leave his 
work only half done? ‘That would be even greater folly than 
for a writer to plan his paragraphs carefully and then leave no 
sign of them on the printed page, for the speaker has much 
more to do to make his paragraphs effective than merely to 
mark the points of transition from one paragraph to another. 
[t is objected, and this seems to be the chief and only objec- 
tion, that the paragraph cannot be distinguished in spoken 
discourse. ‘This reason surely ought to meet with scant favor 
among elocutionists. -What is it the speaker is to do according 


to the definitions? It is not so to group a series of sentences 
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as to present a unit of discourse developing a single idea, or so 
to group them as to represent a stadium of thought. This 
implies, of course, that he shall have written or thought out a 
well-formed paragraph, something capable of such grouping. 
But when he has done this, will any teacher of oratory say, as 
we all do, that the human voice is able to express all that the 
other signs of punctuation, the comma, the colon, the semi- 
colon, the period, the dash, the marks of parenthesis, the 
exclamation point, the interrogation point, etc., can represent 
and much more, and yet deny it power to represent the one 
remaining and unique form of punctuation, the paragraph? 
Surely not. Surely, if we are masters of our voices and of the 
larger thought distinctions, divisions, relations, and groupings, 
we can make them apparent to the ear of the listener, or to his 
mind through his ear; and this is practically what is meant by 
paragraphing in delivery. And this not only can be done, but 
has been done, and is done almost constantly by clear-headed 
and logical speakers, and can even be taught to ordinary 
students. 

Historically there is little opportunity for a_ satisfactory 
study of the paragraph in delivery. ‘The theory of the para- 
graph in any form is too recent for us to find anything about 
it by name in the works of the earlier writers. My attempts 
to find something resembling it, though under another name, 
have also proved fruitless, and in the books at my command I 
have found nothing of value on the subject. 

We have one source of evidence, however, though it is only 
the evidence of probability. We know that human nature is 
much the same from age to age. Observations show that 
speakers who think and write in logically or analytically formed 
and arranged paragraphs tend to paragraph in delivery if they 
have good voices. We may therefore assume the same ten- 
dency as probable in the orators we have not heard. ‘Though 
we cannot listen to the orators of other times, we may study 
their speeches. If we find the paragraphing of the printed 
speech of an orator excellent, and particularly if we find it well 
adapted to paragraphing in delivery, it is not unreasonable to 


presume that he paragraphed in his delivery. 
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Upon examination, the speeches of 
orators show good paragraphing, and those of 
while not wholly satisfactory as written style are 
to paragraphing in delivery. Indeed, the 
ing a stadium of thought seems to be pretty 
teristic of the great orators. Eliot, Pym, Chatham, Mansfield, 
and Fox all seem to paragraph for the most part in a way to 
mark well defined transitions. Burke, however, went farther. 
Mr. E. H. Lewis, in his History of the English Paras 
(page 122), says, “In his oratory Burke's parag 
remarkable. He exhibits here such qualities as ma 
best paragrapher our literature produced before the present 
century.”’ We know, too, that Burke wrote out his speec hes 
himself, and that therefore the arrangement and_ parag 
are his own, matters of which we cannot be so sure in regard 
to others. Macaulay, too, who was an 
writer, and whose written style is largely 
still held up as a model paragrapher. 

Coming to the orators of our own country, I ha 
Patrick Henry’s speeches that I have ex 
tory in their paragraphing, and | doubt whet! 
graphs as printed in those copies of his speeche 
read had any intimate connection with his deli 
haps it should be added, that in many case 
might be paragraphed better, and that as he seldon 
wrote his speeches, probably he was not responsible for 
printed paragraphing. Fisher Ames’ speech on th 
Treaty is so well paragraphed for delivery that one can har« 


avoid the conclusion that its paragraphing is the result of his 


delivery. Some of Calhoun’s speeches show similar character 


istics though in a slightly less degree. Webster’s speech 


es 
often have a somewhat more on-flowing etfect, the transition 
being as arule less sharply marked, yet his speeches on the 
whole seem well adapted to vocal paragraphing. Beecher and 
Sumner not infrequently paragraphed with such sharp defini 
tion that it could scarcely fail to appear in their speaking. 
Wendell Phillips sometimes thongh less frequently di 


same. 
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From my examination—which I have but briefly outlined 
here—-of the paragraph characteristics of the speeches of some 
of the great orators now gone, it appears, that, while differing 
considerably in detail and method, most of them employed 
some form of paragraphing fairly adapted to delivery. Hence 
the reasonable probability that a majority of them marked 
their paragraphs somewhat clearly with their voices; a proba- 
bility that, in a few instances, amounts almost to a moral cer- 
tainty. But important as this phase of the subject is, it is not 
the most important; and valuable as this evidence of what 
speakers actually do is, it is not the best. ‘To procure that we 
must listen for ourselves. 

For more than a year I have been noting the methods of 
public speakers with reference to their use or neglect of the 
paragraph in their delivery. ‘These observations have included 
speakers and speeches of almost every type; preachers, profes- 
sors, politicians, public lectures, and public readers; men and 
women; the educated and the uneducated; the cultured and 
the uncultured; sermons, extension lectures, humerous lectures, 
stuinp speeches, after dinner speeches, elaborate orations, and 
off-hand talks. So that, though the list includes few if any 
orators of the highest type, the extent and variety of my obser- 
vations may give them some weight and value. 

Before giving you the results of my listening, however,—for 
time will scarcely permit more,—it may be worth while to call 
your attention to some of the difficulties that accompany and 
interfere with such study. In the first place, some speakers 
think too vaguely to have the paragraphing habit of thought 
and expression well developed, and when this is the case, it will 
pretty surely be wanting in delivery, though something in the 
cadences and longer pauses for breath may for a while deceive 
the listener. A large number paragraph in thought and com- 
position but irregularly and incompletely, and their delivery 
usually shows the same partial, occasional, and unsatisfactory 
grouping, now bringing out a paragraph clearly perhaps, and 
then drifting on from sentence to sentence with no definitely 


apparent conception of their real relations to each other so 


far as can be judged from the voice. Many others,—good, 
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poor, and indifferent writers alike 

ful vision of their thought while they are speakii . however 
well they may have mastered it before, h is needed to 
bring out all its distinctions a variatio 1c] ll often 
imark the transitions “ ut il | ( t| other 
essentials of complete paragraphing 

because they are thinkers and have 

thev lack skill in saving it. hey 

ing, but fail to deliverv because 

devoted to Inaking themselves he 

of voice flexibility as seriously int 

delivery as the want of traint 

composition, and is about 

almost every shade of imperfect an incomp!l 

graphing from none at all ‘ ea pproacl ti 


It requires, therefore, close attention and practice 


} 


to pick out readily just what a speaker is doing 


length when one hears a speaker who p 
well in his delivery, so subtle, so perfect 

his thought, so natural es | el, Si ttle does it attr: 
attention to itself ; e loes hre ittention upon 
the thought that it ly a ‘ffort ill that he can 
resist its tendency to absorb his attentii n the speaker’s 
thought, and hold himself to the idy the paragraph 
method. 

\sking you to keep these difficulties in 
ber that I do not profess that my generalizations are 
or final, | will briefly summarize the results of my observations 
thus far. 

1. There is a definite parallel in two particulars between the 
paragraph of print and that of delivery. On the her hand, 
no satisfactory standard can be established for either from 
general or uniform usage, and on the other hand, those who 
apply the principles of the paragraph to their writing and 
delivery are, other things equal, the most effective writers and 
speakers. 

2. A few public speakers make little or no use of paragraph 


pause, grouping, or transition in their delivery. 
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3. Many unskilled speakers often make what amounts for 
the ear of the listener to paragraph breaks in their delivery at 
places where their thought-grouping and arrangement hardly 
adinits of it, and at the same time they not infrequently make 
none at all in places where their thought evidently demands it. 
This seems to imply a natural mental or physiological basis for 
vocal paragraphing. My listening supplemented by some ex- 
periment leads me to the conclusion that the occasional longer 
rests, although definite thought effects in the best speaking 
inay have either a mental or a physiological origin, or even that 
both causes may operate at the same time. When speakers 
inake many paragraph pauses out of place, it suggests want of 
mental or vocal control, want of breath control, as qne phase 
of the latter being among the more common causes of such 
slips. 

1}. The majority of fairly good speakers employ what may 
be termed paragraph pauses and transitions occasionally: 
marking by them as a rule the larger divisions of their subject, 
though once in a while applying them to some of the lesser 
divisions, and now and then misapplying them. Further para- 
vraphing effects are but indifferently and irregularly used by 
this class. 

5. A few pretty uniformly distinguish the paragraph changes 
by pauses and turns in their delivery suited to the character 
and extent of the transition. 

6. A still smaller number, not only do this, but also regu- 
larly speak the paragraph as a coherent and well-massed unit 
of thought. ‘These always prove effective speakers. 

The question of the relative length of the written and 
spoken paragraph presents a further matter of interest. My 
observations seem to indicate a tendency to make the spoken 
paragraph longer and to group on a larger scale in public 
speaking than the average writer does, but upon this subject I 
aim not prepared to make any positive assertion. 

Besides studying great orations and listening to public 
speakers, there remains the yet more important test of practical 


application in teaching. If atheory ora principle when applied 


in our teaching produces satisfactory results, that evidence is, 
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for us at least, something positive and beyond dispute; for, in 
teaching, a theory may be tested and tried in every form. We 
may prove it and know whether or not it is good. I have 
employed the paragraph idea as an element of delivery in 
teaching for some years. Beginning at first tentatively, feeling 
my way as it were, I have made more and more use of it every 
year till | am certain of its value from positive, personal ex- 
perience. 

What now have been the main results of ny use of the para- 
graph as an element of delivery in teaching elocution ? 

First, and perhaps most valuable, has been its aid in teaching 
students to think what they are reading or speaking in thought 
groups larger than a single sentence; that is, an enlargement 
of the idea of unity in speech from the sentence to the para- 
graph. ‘This is not always an easy task even with the aid of 
well-formed printed paragraphs, for not every student seems 
able to grasp the paragraph as an element of style in discourse, 


and I cannot boast that all my students have fully mastered 


the paragraph idea in delivery. Yet in the highest kind of 


artistic delivery the entire speech must be grasped as a whole 
by the speaker when he presents it to his audience. No tyro 
can do this. ‘The power to do it is a development, a growth. 
The first, the best, and the most natural step in this growth is 
through the well-formed paragraph. In it we have an artistic 
whole in miniature not so large but that a young and immature 
yet fairly clear mind may master it as a whole with a reasonable 
amount of time and study. Once this work has been thor- 
oughly done with one paragraph, the addition of another is 
only a question of more time and study. With the addition of 
the second the tendency to mark the transition from one to 
the other is pretty sure to come of itself if the other work has 
been thorough. Indeed, there is some danger of its being too 
sharply marked at first, but this is soon and easily overcome. 
As in English composition, when a student can write a para- 
graph well and add another to it equally good on the same 
subject so that the two shail make a whole, the only question 
of larger work is one of time and material, so in delivery, when 


you have two paragraphs artistically spoken as a whole, it is 
S a 
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only a matter of enlargement, of wider and larger mental grasp 
for a long oration. ‘The method has been learned in minia 
ture, the rest is a question of brain and voice development. 

In the next place, paragraphing in delivery tends to ‘pro 
duce:a larger and more consistent variety im expression. 
Variety is not always easy to obtain in student work, and when 
obtained, is too apt to be wanting in accuracy of application. 
Careful paragraph analysis, followed by an attempt to put the 
parts together as a whole with the voice, lays the best mental 


foundation for overcoming these deficiencies; and though of 


course it will not overcome specific vocal defects, and is not 
} 1 4 ° } P : 1 P P 
inteuded to take the place of voice training but rather serves 


as a supplement to it, the effort to vocalize the distinctions 


and relations found in the analysis will do much to aid and 


1: 


improve the flexibility, range, and power of the voice. More 


over, the variety thus acquired has a distinct thought basis, 
and carries the impression of definite ideas rather than of 
vocal gymnastics. 


Nor does the result of this effort end here. The attempt at 
vocal synthesis leads to a clearer conception of thought rel 
tions and of the methods by which they can be made evident 


to the listener through the voice. The idea of making the 


stick together clearly in spoken language is developed in their 


minds, and the idea of the principle of coherence with its sub 
ordinate law of sequence, continuity and explicit reference 


ity to the student. 


becomes a vocal rea 

Efforts to make the unity or singleness of purpose of a wel 
worded paragraph appear in it when spoken or read, to make 
its chief thought clearly prominent with the voice, lead to the 
principle of mass, which in delivery is little else than a princi 
ple of emphasis. For in spoken language one may emphasize 
when he pleases and the prominence of an expression o1 
thought depends upon the emphasis, and not necessarily upon 
the position in the paragraph, though, if the thoughts are 
effectively paragraphed in delivery, the beginning and the end 
of the paragraph will still, as in print, naturally be the em 
phatic places by reason of the transition pause and the marked 


change of tone. Perhaps Professor Wendell’s principle ot 


prope 


ne expre 


paragraph, the ex 
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especially to speak a succession of paragraphs well belongs to 
but a few, and those few are artists, orators. For, as the whole 
art of composition is included in the paragraph, so the whole 
art of speaking is included, not in the sentence as the works of 
many writers would seem to imply, but in the paragraph. 

This paper is only a sketch, an outline of the paragraph idea 
in delivery and of some of the lines along which it may be 
studied. Even as an outline it does not pretend to be com- 
plete. ‘The possible relations of gesture to the delivery of the 
paragraph have not been touched. No attempt has been made 
to take up the various forms of the paragraph and show how 
each should be delivered. Nor does time permit the treatment 
of the way in which the various forms of emphasis apply to the 
paragraph. Any one acquainted with the literature of the 
paragraph in rhetoric on the one hand, and with that of 
emphasis in elocution on the other, recognizing the infinite 
variations of emphasis that the different conditions of thought 
and form in the paragraph will demand, can begin to realize 
in some measure how large are the possibilities of this subject 
in its details. But the laws, principles and theories are none 
of them new; they are only applied in a different way and 
under ditferent circumstances. Hence this brief and incom- 
plete presentation may serve its purpose to fix attention upon 
this apparently neglected phase of elocutionary and oratorical 
teaching. 

Briefly to summarize this outline of my study of the para- 
graph idea in delivery, it would seem:—That neither the 
rhetorical definitions nor the rhetorical theory of the para- 
graph offer any bar to its use in delivery; that the paragraph 
is a natural thought element of style as desirable in speech as 
in writing; that the speeches of the great orators imply that 
some of their number paragraphed in their delivery; that some 
of the public speakers of to-day paragraphed in their delivery, 
and that, in so far as they do, it adds to the clearnness, force, 
and ease of their delivery; that the paragraph idea in delivery 
is a special help to the teacher of elocution and oratory in 
teaching the application of the great thought and art principles 


in their larger relations; and that it brings still closer the 
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necessarily related branches rhetoric and elocution, and places 
the rhetorical literature of the paragraph at the service of the 
elocutionist. 

The paragraph idea in delivery is not presented as a panacea 
for all the ills of elocution. As there have been writers who 
disregarded the paragraph as a genuine element of style, there 
have been and doubtless will continue to be orators who make 
little use of the paragraph in delivery. But in both cases, 
unless the circumstances are unusual, their power comes, not 
because of such neglect, but in spite of it. ‘The paragraph is 
one of the elements of a written or spoken style belonging 
both to composition and to delivery. In teaching elocution 
it is our purpose to acquaint the student with all the elements 
of style in delivery and so far as possible to make him master 
of them. In teaching rhetoric the paragraph has come to be 
recognized as an important element style in composition. 
Why should not the paragraph idea take its place in the work 
of teaching elocution and oratory as a valuable and effective 
element of style in delivery? 

DISCUSSION. 

‘THE PRESIDENT: I have the honor of introducing a gentle- 

man who is not a member of our association, Prof. F. N. Scott, 


of the University of Michigan, who is a joint author with Prof. 


J. V. Denny of a text-book, an admirable one I may be allowed 


to say, on “ Paragraph Writing.”’ He will discuss the paper 
already heard and give us such further light as he may be dis- 
posed to afford us. I am sure we are all very glad to receive 
you Prof. Scott. 

Pror. F. N. Scorr: I do not propose to criticise the excel- 
lent paper to which you have just had the pleasure of listening. 
Your president has told you that I am an outsider, and you 
will have no difficulty in perceiving for yourselves that I am 
neither an elocutionist nor a teacher of elocution. Such por- 
tions of this paper, therefore, as relate to technical matters of 
elocution I am not competent to criticise. On the other hand, 
so far as the paper deals with questions of rhetoric and com- 
position, I find myself heartily in accord with the writer. 


The reading of the paper, however, has suggested to me a 
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related topic upon which I should like to say a few words. | 
have long wanted to get access to a body of elocutionists like 
this that I might speak my mind; and this seems to be my 
opportunity. I have no set speech. Permit me to speak to 
you in a very informal and conversational way. 

The subject to which I refer is that of co-operation between 
the teachers of elocution and oratory, and the teachers of rheto 
ric andcomposition. If you look at the history of the teaching 
of elocution and rhetoric and oratory for the past one hundred 
years you will see that a peculiar change has been taking place, 
peculiar yet natural. Going back one hundred years you will 
find at the head of the department, whatever it may be called, 
one man whose business it was to teach not only rhetoric 
(including logic and composition) but also elocution and ora- 
tory. Though he was known generally as a professor of ora- 
tory, he was expected to teach all these subjects. But during 
the past century a differentation has been going on, at first 
slowly and then rapidly. The professor of oratory has grad- 
ually developed into two or three professors. ‘There has come 
into existence a professor of literature whose business it is to 
deal with matters of literary history and literary criticism. 
There has come into existence the professor of English phi 
lology whose business it is to treat of the English language, 
and various scientific matters connected therewith. ‘There has 
come into existence latterly the professor of rhetoric and com 
position, whose business it is to teach the principles of prose 
style and to drill his students in the practical work of writ- 
ten composition. And more recently there has come into 
existence, I am glad to say, a professor of elocution whose 
business is well known to you. 

Now this differentation has had evident advantages. It has 
enabled men to specialize in different lines. It has given the 
teacher of philology an opportunity to develop in a very 
wonderful way the principles of the history of the language. 
It has given the professor of literature a chance to devote 
himself to the subject of literature and to develop in a very 
wonderful way questions of literary history and literary criti- 


cism. Above all it has given the professor of composition and 
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rhetoric a chance he did not have before when he was com 
bined with the teacher of oratory. It has given him a chance 


to develop the principles of rhetoric and to discover new and 


| hope improved methods of teaching the theory and practice 


of written composition. Finally we see what it has done for 
the teacher of elocution. It has separated him from the rest 
and given him a chance to develop his own specialty. 

+}, 


al sure developed not only the theory but also e p! i¢ tice ot 


his art. Such have been the results of this process of evolu- 

tion. It has made better teachers of rhetoric and composition 
at least I hope it has it has certainly made better teachers 

of English philology, and I am sure it has made 

better teachers of elocution. 

\t the same time this differentiation has been attended with 
certain disadvantages on which ‘ll for a few 
moments. 

It has led to narrowness on the part of many teachers,—a 
natural result of giving the whole attention to one subject. 
Confession is said to be good for the soul: and I will make a 
confession here; I have devoted myself to rhetoric and com 
t } 


position, and I am free to say that I have felt this tendency 


to withdraw within mv small circle and to have 
with those who are outside of it. 

In the second place it has led to lack of sympathy in the 
college and the university between the teachers of these vari 
ous departments. I am going to speak very plainly and I give 
you warning that what I say does not apply to my own univer 
sitv, nor to the colleges and universities with which you are 
connected; but I feel sure that within the limits of the solar 
system there are universities and colleges to which my remarks 
do apply. 

I am inclined to think that there are colleges where the pro- 
fessor of English philology and the professor of literature 
when they get together, over their pipes if they smoke, or 
when they ride together on their wheels, if they ride, say one 
to another: ‘‘ Now what is the use of a teacher of elocution 
in a university? Don’t you think he is a nuisance? What’s 


the good of devoting so much time to spouting and shrieking 


c 
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and vocal gymnastics?” I can conceive that such lack of 
sympathy might hamper very much the work of the teacher of 
elocution. 

But there is one disadvantage which I regard as more seri- 
ous still. The elocution so to speak of the teacher of elocu- 
tion in some colleges—again not my own—has lead to depre-. 
ciation of the work of the teacher of composition. It has led 
to a certain feeling toward the humbler, more pedestrian work 
of composition which I earnestly deprecate. 

It has been my fortune—some would consider it a misfor- 
tune—during the past few years to read every year, as a judge, 
from 12 to 100 orations written for various contests. In the 
performance of this duty I have sometimes been appalled by 
the amorphous character of these orations; by their lack of 
structure; by their absence of backbone; by the apparent 
inattention, on the part of those who wrote them, to the 
humbler details of the work of composition. There seemed to 
be in the minds of the writers no sense for structure, external 
or internal, no sense for the mutual relation of part to part and 
of members to a whole—in brief no sense for organization, as 
the teacher of composition would term it; and my occasional 
conversations with those who have come to us from other col- 
leges have led me to think that some teachers of elocution 
have wholly neglected these matters upon which so much stress 
is being thrown at the present time by teachers of composition. 
They have inspired their pupils with the idea that an oration 
is a quivering, jelly-like mass of figures and tropes, of climaxes 
and metaphors and metonymies and synecdoches rather than 
an organized body of discourse. I am very confident that this 
state of affairs exists somewhere. 

Now, from the standpoint of the teacher of composition, this 
is a very serious disadvantage of the separation of the chair of 
elocution and oratory from the chair of rhetoric and composi- 
tion. I feel therefore that it ought to be a serious question in 
the minds of every one of you whether it is not possible in 
some way to restore to the department of English, or the 
department of expression or whatever we are going to call it, 


the old time harmony. I do not want to go back to the old 
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times, to the combination teacher; but is there not some way 
in which we can bring together again the various elements that 
were once taught by that teacher? May not the teacher of 
composition, in whom I am specially interested, co-operate in 
some way with the teacher of elocution in order to avoid these 
various disadvantages which I have mentioned? Let me sug- 
gest one or two ways of bringing about such co-operation. 

In the first place I think the teacher of composition ought 
to go half way. He ought to cultivate a sympathy for the 
work which the teacher of elocution is engaged in. His 
interest at present is largely in the written word; he cannot 
bear to listen to the delivery of orations; he wants to sit down 
before a pile of manuscripts and annotate in the margin. He 
ought to cultivate an interest in the spoken discourse. He 
ought to know as he reads the oration its value in delivery as 
well as its value rhetorically. Further, | am not sure that the 
teacher of composition ought not to cultivate some knowledge 
of elocution. I do not think it would do him any harm to be 
trained in this art; but if he has not been trained or cannot 
train himself, he ought at least to master enough of the prin- 
ciples to follow with intelligence the progress of this important 
branch of study. 

In the second place, I think the teacher of elocution ought 
to come half way; first theoretically, dnd second practically. 
As regards theory it does seem that our teachers of elocution 


ought to master the fundamental principles of rhetoric, yet my 


experience leads me to believe they do not always do so. In 


many cases teachers seem to have obtained their knowledge of 
rhetoric from a single text-book, often a very bad one, that 
they used in their high school days. Now those of you who 
have followed the history of rhetoric know that within the past 
few years great strides have been made not only in methods of 
teaching but also in the underlying theory. I refer especially 
to the application of principles drawn from psychology, logic, 
and sociology. Is it not the duty of the teacher of elocution 
at least to follow intelligently the progress of the science? 
Ought he not to follow it at least as closely as the teacher of 


rhetoric should follow the progress of elocution? 
19 
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As regards practice, I think the teacher of elocution ought 
to pay some attention to what I have called the humbler ele 
nents of composition. Is it not possible to impress upon your 
students who are preparing orations the necessity of giving the 
oration an organized form? Can you not insist upon these 
structural elements, which lie at the basis of all good compo 
sition? I just want to leave that question with you. 

In carrying out this idea the paper to which we have just 
listened will be extremely helpful. As I interpret his thesis, 
the writer has discovered a point of contact between the teach- 
ing of composition and the teaching of elocution. ‘Those of 
you who have followed the history of composition teaching in 
recent years know that the paragraph has come to be regarded 
as a kind of gateway to all instruction in the subject. Now 
the writer, if he has found his point, has shown that the para 
graph is just as important to the elocutionist as it is to the 
teacher of composition. ‘There is a common ground then on 
which these two teachers so lony divided mav again come to 
gether. ‘The time has come when they can join hands over 
the old chasins and unite their forces for the benefit of their 
students and the world. 

It is my hope, and I think one with very good foundation, 
that this paper will be the forerunner of other researches in 
this direction, which will result in the discovery of many points 
of contact between the teacher of these different but allied 
branches of study. I shall be very glad indeed if this paper 
leads in the future to co-operation between the various depart- 
nents of English teaching. 

I thank you very much for your attention. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION, 

THE PRESIDENT: I want to say that we all thank you very 
much for these very thoughtful and helpful words and to assure 
you that your good wishes meet with a very hearty response 
from all the members of this association. 

We do believe that the chasm is perceptibly diminishing, 
and that there is soon to be a warm and enthusiastic feeling of 


union between the teachers of these various but closely con- 


nected branches of study. 
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EnizABetH M. CONNER: When the good times come 

he last speaker has pointed us to, | do not think there 

a meeting of 20,000 teachers, as there is to be in Buf 

ilo next week, and the art of elocution from our standpoint 

represented. 

PRESIDENT: The chair 

who is on the floor is t epresent our great spec ialty 

I think the gentleman from Chicago Uni 


eoing to direct the attention 
that body to the fact there is a truism 
universality, its very proximity to our eves, 
sight of; and that is that only so far as we are 
‘rstand expression are we able to understand the 
workings of the human mind; and that therefore the science 
of pedagogics must wait for its | ivhest development until the 
science of ey pre ssion has complete d its work. 

THE PRESIDENT: For the association I will say that Prof. 
Clark is going to do a very important piece of work for us in 
what may be called the field of apclogetics of our subject. 

Mr. E. P. Perry: As we look through nature, and look 
through art, we find one great principle, variety in unity. This 
starting point has been my study for years and I feel that | 
have discovered it this morning, not only for myself, but I find 
that others are working with me. We cannot dissect the sen 
tence, because that is tearing to pieces as we take a leaf and 
tear it to pieces; but we take the leaf as a whole, as the botanist 
does, and find its unity. It seems to be so with the paragraph. 


Then we come in with our te hnique and at that point of the 


paragraph get the organism as the doctor does a_ physical 


organism in his analysis, and from that get the great unity and 
develop the great organism of an oration. 

It was moved by Mr. F. ‘Tl. Southwick and seconded by Miss 
Kimma A. Greely that when the convention adjourn it stand 
adjourned until 3 Pp. M., when many important matters of busi- 
ness would come up for consideration, among them being the 
report of the committee to consider the President’s address, 


ion of the committee on terminology for the coming 
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year, an amendment to the constitution in relation to annual 
dues, the determination of the place of meeting for next year, 
and such other business as may come before the convention. 


Carried. 


EX'TEMPORANEOUS SPEECH. 
Miss Marion JEAN CRAIG. 


It is always interesting and instructive to compare the stand- 
ards of to-day with the standards of old Greece and Rome. 
There is a feeling that those old Greeks and Romans attained 
to a state of perfection in oratory which we may not hope to 
reach but if we observe closely the conditions of this ninteenth 
century we shall see that we have far greater opportunities than 
they ever had for elevating extemporaneous speech and oratory 
to a high aesthetic and intellectual plane. Compare the two 
ages. ‘The key note of the Greek civilization was simplicity; 
the key note of our civilization is complexity. In Homeric 
Greece the ideal of every youth was that he should become a 
speaker of words and doer of deeds; that he should be able 
to address an assembly of men; besides of course possessing 
the physical attributes of beauty, strength and courage. In 
Rome all education was focussed upon one point; the attain- 
ment of skill in forensic oratory. The «central idea was that in 
order to command one must first convince; and in order to rule 
one must first persuade. ‘Then again the orator in those days 
controlled public opinion; and there was only one Class that 
held that power; the people were guided in their thinking by 
the orator. Look at the conditions of to-day. The youth of 
to-day are told to specialize along some branch of art or 
science, or business, and try to succeed in that line. Again 
most of the people look to the modern daily newspaper to 
find out what they shall think during the next twenty-four 
hours. ‘The written word very nearly shares sovereignty with 
the spoken word to-day. 

Now, one of the characteristics of the ninteenth ceritury 
life is that there is a tendency to the organization of all our 
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cussion in clubs and similar bodies. So I believe there should 
be popular training in this art. ‘There should be in every 
high school and in every normal school classes in extemporan- 
eous speaking, to develop this power. 

I have tried this in my classes and have given one day a 
week to extemporaneous speaking, and it has been fruitful of 
very good results. I sometimes gave out the subject, and 
sometimes allowed the members of the class to choose the 
subject; sometimes I gave them a week’s notice, and some- 
times only two or three minutes notice. ‘The first time I 
surprised them when they were expecting to do some other 
work; I said: *“* We will have extemporaneous speaking to-day. 
You will please to imagine yourselves to be members of a 
county council or a board of education, and this particular 
meeting is called to consider the advisability of dropping 
literature from the high school course, and please to imagine 
yourselves getting up and speaking for or against that motion.” 
A look of horror spread over their faces that would have done 
credit to Macbeth. I gave them five minutes to collect their 
wits and they needed it. One member got up and took the 
part of an old farmer, and I couldn’t have done better myself. 
She said, “I don’t think poetry amounts to anything. I don’t 
believe in it. Now my Emma takes poetry and what does she 
do? She comes home and goes out into the orchard there, 
and wishes she was a bird, or a cloud, or something like that; 
and she ought to be in helping her mother to wash the dishes. 
I believe we would save money by it; and money’s what 
counts.” Another one got up and said, “I tell you how it is 
men; I have been to the city lots of times, and they always 
make me feel like a fool; and I believe my boy should have 
the advantages I ought to’ve had and didn’t have, and I don’t 
think he will then be made a fool of when he goes to the city.” 
So they went on discussing the question. I found it conducive 
to very bad grammar; conducive to much imitation. 

Then I would give out subjects and put them through a 
course of study of parliamentary rules. ‘Then I would ask one 
to make a speech celebrating the Fourth of July in Paris. 


Another one to give a toast at a banquet. One young lady 
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rose at what was supposed to be a banquet of physicians and 
gave the toast of ** The Patients,” and said: “It is with doubt 
ful pleasure, fellow physicians, that I wish long life and happi- 
ness to our patients, since we live by their ill health.” 
Another was an address of welcome to President Cleveland: 
“In behalf of the Young Republican League, President 
Cleveland, we give you a hearty welcome, and thank you most 
cordially for all the help you have been to our party during 
the past vear.”’ 

[ believe that this sort of work in classes in extemporaneous 


t 


speaking supplements the work done in the high school debat 
ing societies or colleges, and it is verv evident that they are of 
yreat assistance in the al schools to the students in their 
professional work of teaching. ‘The advantages flowing from 
this work are very numerous and very great. It keeps the 
students in touch with the great questions and problems of the 
day; it arouses interest in national, civic and economic issues; 
it gives a command of the faculties: it enables students to 
think on their feet; it develops character and the ability to 
express opinions in a self respecting way; it increases the 
vocabulary, besides affording an opportunity for the most 
rigorous discipline. It takes a great deal of courage to make 
a speech without a manuscript; the temptation to write a set 
speech is very strong, but I believe that in that way we lose 
that connection between the speaker and his audience, that 
strong magnetic current of thought. Of course there may be 
occasions where exactness will be needed; still I think the 
faculties can be cultivated so that facts can be presented with- 


out paper. Business matters are conducted in that way. 


When you converse with a person, half of the conversation 


comes from the person with whom you are conversing; and so 
when you are addressing an audience half your speech comes 
from the audience; an important element to be considered in 
all platform work. So I think the power of extemporaneous 
speaking, the power to create instantly the language for the 
occasion on the spur of the moment, is a great possession, and 
the joy of self conquest—-for it is really only a matter of self 


conquest—is untold. ‘Then the greatest value of all is that it 
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prepares the students for all phases of life whether they be 
artistic or professional, scientific or business enterprises. It 
prepares them practically. 

Now then as to the rules in extemporaneous speaking gen 
erally, you are all familiar with them; have something to say; 
say it, and stop; and then one given by Edward Everett Hale: 
‘*No man ever succeeds who is not willing to make a fool of 
himself for the sake of his subject.’ Then if you reach a cli 
max, if you happen to reach the one you intended, but too 
soon, stop there and never mind the rest. \lwavs have more 
to say than vou can possibly crowd into the time allotted to 
Vou. 

But the most important rules I think are these. One’s cul 
ture should be as broad as possible; do a great deal of reading; 


} 


store the mind with knowledge of all kinds and then use this 


knowledge; practice with it; make it a part of yourself. And 
then one should be in touch with all phases of life. You can- 
not know life too well. Develop the inner being so that the 
resources of the mind may be at once brought into action 
when the occasion demands One important rule is that 


there should be incessant practice; practice; practice; practice. 


That is what makes success. ‘The rich, rare, sweet quality 
] 
i 


which an old violin has, which is so prized by all musicians, 


only came to it by being much played upon. 

Now as to preparation. ‘There is always a smile when one 
says, ‘* Extemporaneous speech prepared.” They think it 
sounds paradoxical. But it should be prepared nevertheless; 
perhaps unconsciously prepared, but prepared. here are 
various methods of preparation but the main thing is that the 
thought shall be well assimilated; that the thought should be 
inade a part of one’s being. ‘There is in fact no such thing as 


} 


real extemporaneous speech; there is no such thing as extem- 
poraneous thought. Phillips Brooks 1s said to have prepared 
his sermons which were extemporeneous in this way: Selecting 
his subject, he meditated and reflected upon it; then he wrote 
down all the points he could think of in any order at all; then 
he wrote them in logical order; then he wrote the whole argu- 


ment at one sitting; and then put the thing away and never 


— 
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looked at it again; and a few days later he would rise and -re- 
create on his feet this speech which meanwhile had been 


assimilated, thoroughly, both logically, an notionally. 
Daniel Webster is said not to hay meditated deeply 
on his speeches but to ve take requent notes beside. 
Charles Sumner is said to hay talked over his speeches. 
This story 1s told of him. ntl in went to call on him 
and asked the colored servant if he was in; the servant replied: 
“Oh no, sir: he has gone out; but he has been in that back 
room there for two days talking hard h Ll ilk.”’ And 


est speeches ot 


1 few davs later he delivered one of 
his life. He had made the speech < rt himself. \ per 
son who has had deep experience in a certain line can always 
ise at a moment’s notice and talk for hours upon that subject; 


it isa part of the man. So the pl iratl nay be conscious 


or unconscious but there must be preparation. Every living 


} } 1°) 


thing has its period of fruition in the dark; like the seed in 
the soil. 

Another good rule is to have your speech interesting. This 
is one of the main things i temporaneous speech; and one 
of the hardest of attainment. i may be as didactic and as 
instructive as it i ible be, but it must have the fasci- 
nating quality of interest, in order to su 1. If you wish 
people to take quinine vou envelop in a gelatinous capsule 
to make it go down easily. The su hould be interesting; 
the method of treatment should be sting; should be 
unique, original and the language ld be choice, it should 


be full of rich imagery; there should be well connected thought: 
appropriate anecdote; direct, concise statement; 

rangement: something definite; clearly stated ideas for the 
hearer to take in; and all these things depend upon the intel- 
lect, and can be acquired. 

The speaker should have a great character; a rich person- 
ality; he should have the power of thinking intensely and the 
power of feeling intensely, so that he may arouse the same 
things in his audience. 

Then there is the dramatic ele in speaking; the full 


realization of the situation, 
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Then there is the hypnotic element, that power by which one 
mind controls and influences other personalities. 

And then above all these things is that mysterious occult 
thing, eloquence, inspiration. 

Thus far I have spoken of training in extemporaneous 
speaking. And what is this for; it is for the real vocation in 
life; for the real problems of life; when he feels that he must 
speak out. It is interesting to look back in history and see 
the men who have spoken out of their convictions. ‘That is it; 
the realization of the truth within; and then with command 
of the art of expression the great effect is made. Look back 
and see how men have affected mobs of men; how men have 
changed the course of history through this power of transfer- 
ring their earnestness and their convictions through the spoken 
word to their fellowmen. 

What did Alexander the Great do in his conquest of the 
world when he wished to capture a town, and his soldiers were 
tired and spiritless; he spoke to them and fired them with his 
own undying zeal, and they took the town. What was it that 
fired those hordes of men who streamed across Europe in the 
middle ages during the crusades? What but the burning 
words of men who were in earnest; fanatic monks. What was 
it freed America from England’ yoke and started a nation on 
its great career? What but the words of earnest men; like 
Patrick Henry. What was it that enabled this nation to with- 
stand the shock of rebellion in 1860? Men in earnest like 
Daniel Webster. What is it makes our religious life? The 
divine words uttered on the hillsides of Judea. Conviction, 
coupled with art, art with language, experience with knowl- 
edge, all thoroughly assimilated; what may they not do? And 
we the young people of America who have to meet the great 
problems that are before the nation; how shall we meet these 
difficulties but through organization? And what may we not 
accomplish if we have conviction allied with the art of speak- 
ing? May we not then create a ninteenth century oratory, 
which shall go down to posterity side by side with that of the 


old Greeks and Romans in pages of the written records. 


a 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Preston K. DILLENBECK: The speech you have just 
heard is as new to me as it is to you, and you could hardly 
expect extended discussion of it under these circumstances. | 
wish to say, however, that if Miss Craig is an illustration of hei 
own iethods of teaching, they are an unbounded success. 

I will just supplement a few of her thoughts as to the require 
ments of extemporaneous speech. ‘lo be able to speak on the 
impulse of the moment without any special preparation, is cer 
tainly an accomplishment as earnestly to be desired as it is 
rare. Extemporaneous speech is without doubt the most effec 
tive form of delivery. ‘There is a brightness, a freshness, and 
a power in words spoken under the impulse of the moment 
from a well-filled mind, not attainable in a speech read from 
manuscript or even delivered from memory. ‘The element of 
spontaneity in the speaker which more than anything else 
awakens in the mind of the audience attention and sympathy, 
is greatly diminished or wholly lacking where the attention is 
closely confined to the manuscript. 

The ability to speak in this way requires a combination of 
qualities seldom found in any one individual. In its highest 
form its possessor must acknowledge it a gift from Heaven. 
Professional training cannot create it, nor can it be found 
within college walls; it must exist in the man, but it needs to 
be reinforced by training. Labor and learning and diligent 
practice will do much to form the orator, but it will never 
kindle the sacred fire. ‘The growth of the plant is largely due 
to the care you give it, but nature furnished the seed. In all 
forms of art nature or genius holds the first place, and the man 
in whose soul burns the fire of eloquence is moved by some- 
thing higher than rules or precepts. Such a one can no more 
be compared with the ordinary man, than the comet that blazes 
across the heavens for a time can be called a part of our plan- 
etary system. 

I would not discourage attempts at extemporaneous speak- 
ing, if there is a possibility of overcoming the many little, diffi- 
culties which surround this form of public speech, but in this 


every man must decide for himself. Advice is of little value, 
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and every man must decide for himself whether he is fitted for 
this manner of public speaking. ‘The requisites in almost all 
forms of public speaking are about equal. ‘The physical ele- 
ments; graceful action, easy bearing, a sympathetic, well modu- 
lated voice are indispensible. All these vehicles of expression 
must be in perfect harmony. ‘The tone, or gesture and atti- 
tude should be the outgrowth of the thought at the moment of 
speaking. ‘The most important element in this, I take it, is 
something to say; something worth saying; a complete mas- 
tery of the subject. 

Some years ago | was connected with a college at the head 
of which was a Reverend Doctor who had given forty years of 
his life to the college and the pulpit; he was a man of won- 
derful ability as a speaker. He would step to the edge of the 
platform and without notes of any kind would deliver his ser 
mon. A young minister just graduated came to him one day 
and asked him the secret of his method of delivery. The old 
man looked at hima moment and then said: “Fill up the 
cask, young man; then tap it anywhere and the contents will 
run out,” 

I do not believe there is any such thing as extemporaneous 
speech as the school boy understands the term. I believe if 
any form of public speaking requires preparation it is this; but 
those bursts of eloquence which now and then thrill all with 
the magic of their influence are usually the sudden outbreak 
of fires which have been smouldering for many months and 
years. 

After one of Daniel Webster’s greatest speeches many of his 
friends had been congratulating him upon his extemporaneous 
effort. “Gentlemen,” he said, ‘that speech was born on the 
heights of Quebec years ago, and this is the first occasion I 
have had to use it.” 

But there is something back of the matter. This is manifest 
from the fact that many of our most scholarly men cannot 
speak without notes. ‘he moment they begin to talk extem- 
poraneously their thoughts tumble one over another, and the 


result is neither clear nor connected; a pointless discourse. 


‘The trouble is not in the matter so much as it is in the lack of 


Pai micLin ment, 
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method. ‘Their brain is like 


articles, and when you touch one the rest come tumb 
down in hopeless confusion. Extemporaneous speech that 


shall move and persuade men cannot come from such a source. 


The thought should come as the bullet from the rifle and not 
as a scattering discharge from a fowling piece, most of the 
shot missing the mark entirely. 

here must be a strong desire on t part of the speaker to 
accomplish a certain object n the mind of. his iudience. 
Earnestness in delivery will make its own impression; and the 
man who is not devoted heart and soul to the work of public 
speaking, had better give up all thought of becoming a speak 
er, and devote himself to a task whi snot so exacting 

Krom what I have said it is clear that there must be a well 


defined outline. I think that is one of the strongest points in 


extemporaneous speech. Have that outline well in mind. 


remember when a boy visiting the shop of a skilful worker in 
wood who was totally blind: but |] little shop was a model of 
order and convenience. He could put | hand instantly 


upon any instrument among the hundred or more that lined 
the room. he secret of this was order] I ngement. SO 
there should be an orderly arrangement of his subject in the 
mind of the speaker. This outline may be either carefully 
thought out or it may even be committed to paper The 
speaker can no more work without his plan than the artist can 
work without his drawings. We know that when we first con 
ceive a subject it exists in the mind like vapor in chaos; and 
as out oft the vapor comes the shower which brings new life and 
beauty, so although at first the subject is misty, after due 
process of thought, it begins to resolve itself into subdivisions, 
until a perfect plan is formed only awaiting the breath of 
oratory to give it beauty, symetry and form. 

A young minister once came to me and wished me to criti 
icise him. He spoke on the Prodigal Son; and it seemed to 
me he touched on every subject in the Bible except the Prodi 
gal Son. 

Not long ago I was talking with one of our leading divines, 


now of New York City, and, knowing that he did not use 
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notes, I inquired as to his method of preparation. He said 
‘““T take my text early in the week. I begin to think and read 
around it in wide circles; then I gradually draw in my lines 
until I know just about what I wish to say. By Saturday my 
plan is well arranged in my mind; I have just the outline I 
want to follow. Sunday morning I go to my study and begin 
to meditate upon that plan. I stay there until the people are 
seated and I am ready to step upon the platform, and should 
anything happen that I could not deliver that sermon at that 
time I believe I should burst.” I think that will illustrate 
preparation for extemporaneous speech. 

The plan adopted by Miss Craig in training the pupils to 
speak on the impulse of the moment is a very excellent one, 
I think, but I do not think a speaker should trust himself 
before an audience without preparation unless absolutely 
forced to do it. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Miss Laura E. ALpRICH: As a teacher in the public schools 
I would like to make a little plea for extemporaneous speech 
in the lower grades. ‘The lady from Milwaukee, in her beau- 
tiful and able discourse on extemporaneous speech, spoke of it 
merely in connection with the high schools, normal schools 
and colleges. I would like to say that its place is even 
more important in the lower grades. If we begin in the 
lowest grades in the first year of school life and have the little 
folks speak out their thoughts plainly, clearly and definitely, 
we shall have very much less trouble in the upper grades. I 
have been teaching children who are supposed to have studied 
English for six years, and in the hour given once a week | 
have tried the experiment of getting them to talk. ‘The first 
time we had this exercise, I believe, was about a year ago. | 
went before the children and I said, “Well, boys and girls, I 
am going to give you three minutes to think of something, and 
then I want you to talk about it one minute.” Of course I 


had a great variety of subjects. One boy got up and said, 
“ Petrified things.’ 
than he would be able to handle, but I allowed him to go on. 
His address was “Trees turn into stone and snakes.” Of 


’ 


I thought his subject was a little higher 
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course I knew what he meant, but that was all he could say on 
the subject. He remained in the same room for the second 
year—you might suppose that, I think—and the next year, 
after quite a good deal of trial upon this subject of extempo 
raneous speech, getting’ about a minute’s speech from each 
child, I found that same boy able to stand and express him 
self clearly in good language and without any ridiculous mis- 
takes. 

Miss AtIcE DECKER: I am in hearty accord with the last 
speaker, and I believe that the lady from Milwaukee gave us 
the key note to that point indirectly. 1 believe that those of 
us who have been called upon to undo the erroneous work 
which has already been done in the pupils we take, realize that 
the time was when the pupil could speak extemporaneously. 
If there are mothers here I appeal to you. Cannot your little 
one prattle out his or her story? Do they ever fail to know 
what they want to tell, and do they not tell it until their talk 
goes to the limit of your patience sometimes? Big sisters 
know the same story, and I claim that the place which the last 
speaker has indicated is the place to begin the work, for the 
reason that formation is infinitely better than reformation. 

Miss FLORA HARROFF. Extemporaneous speech was my 
weak point. After repeated failures I happened to come 
across this sentence: ** Do the good you know, and you will 
learn the good vou need to know,” and | determined to make 
that my motto. 

Mrs. A. M. Catkins: I so heartily agree with everybody 
that has spoken that I am afraid I “should burst” if I didn’t 
say so. I want to say that, feeling the necessity of a strong, 
pure mind in a strong, pure body, I have taken as my founda- 
tion stone: ‘* Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” I have found this of so much importance to 
me that I give you the thought. 

Like Prof. Scott it has been my duty to pass upon many 
essays, and I have not known where to go or what to do, when 
they came from the hands of the English teacher to me. So 


that if some plan could be devised by which the essays could 
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be improved in this direction it would be avery great relief 
to me. 

Coming to Miss Craig’s beautiful speech, it seems to me that 
the subject is very important, and I hope that at our next 
session everybody will be able to say what he has to say in a 
distinct, clear manner so that everybody will be glad to hear 
it. I hope to represent in some degree Mississippi at the 
Buffalo Convention, in the physical work, and I do want to 
make a plea for more close connection between the physical 
and the mental part of elocution. 

Mr. S. H. Crark: I cannot agree with Miss Decker when 
she says that the child expresses himself well. You tell a story 


¢ 


to a child, or let some incident occur in his life, and listen to 


his repetition of the story, or his account of what happened, 
and you will find that he is hardly likely to be coherent. He 
jumps connecting links. I should say, then, that the child is 
a good extempore speaker, but not a good extempore thinker. 
He thinks words; they come in a perfect flood; but if you will 
train that child, by the time he reaches his fifth year he will be 
able to tell his storv clearly and concisely. 

When a person hears something with which he does not 
ayree, there is a great tendency to jump to his feet and ina 
vague and general way differ from the speaker, but since the 
objector has no definite goal, before he is through with his four 
or five minutes’ speech he has wandered all over the subject. 
If you see a point you wish to make, keep the point in mind 
from beginning to end, and if anything of illustration or anec- 
dote flashes into the mind, if it is relevant, use it; if not, 
dismiss it. 

[ have been engaged for the past two years in teaching 
extemporaneous speaking in the University of Chicago. How 
do I teach the student to remember his outline? A few prac- 
tical points. If he have not a good memory for his outline, I 
require him to take a large sheet of paper—this may seem 
very childish and simple—and write the outline in large hand, 
showing the main heads, 1, 2, 3, if you will, and the sub- 


heads, a, b, c, and study that outline, and be sure that at any 


moment he can bring before the mind the picture of the outline. 
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Wendell Phillips prepared 


on his back in his study, thinking about them, arranging, 
selecting, rejecting, until the time came for him to set his out- 


line on paper. 

Never learn your extemporaneous speech by heart. You 
always betray vourself to the trained ear and eve. Don’t trust 
yourself to learning by rote, except perhaps an occasional 


quotation = HECVEer Use a quot tion unless you are sure you have 


it right—and perhaps a few words of introduction and pero 
ration. ‘Trust to the inspiration of the moment to supply the 
words. 

Now, about increasing the vocabulary I take a fine passage 


of literature, some of DeQuiney, of ‘Tennyson, of Milton, of 
Matthew Arnold, and I say, * There are ten lines for you. | 
want you to justify the author’s use of every word in that para- 


graph; to replace it if you can, with a better word, and get to 


handle these words as if t! were living, breathing things.”’ 
How shall we get the close association otf words? Professor 


Knapp, when studying many different languages, would walk 
down the street and say, ‘*‘ What is that; that is a beech tree. 
What is that in French2?’? And then he would think “A beech 
tree”? in French, in Spanish, in Italian, in Norwegian, in Ger- 
man, Greek and Latin. He would think the thing, not the 
words. Why? Because when two id re at the same time 
before the mind they enter the nerve centers, and as a conse- 


quence whenever one of them comes into the plane of con- 


sciousness there will alwavs be a tendency to draw the other 
also into the plane of consciousness. Many people fail to 


associate the word with the thing, and the thing with the word. 
If | use the word “transpire,” which [| did use carelessly 

newspapers say that a thing transpired when they mean that it 
happened, or that they anticipate, when they only expect—it 
is the result of not differentiating sufficiently the two words, 
and associating them intimately with the thing they represent. 
If in using ‘anticipation’? we think of what the word really 
means, we can make no mistake in its use, but if we loosely 
associvte “anticipation” with some other thing, then when 


that other thing presents itself in the plane of consciousness 
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there is at once a tendency to improperly use * anticipation.” 

A very excellent drill for students in expression is to make 
them observe. I say, To-morrow I want you to describe 
what yousee between here and the corner, in bulk. Get at bulk 
work first. Deseribe for me the general outline of that cathe- 
dral; describe for me the general outline of that book.’ You 
be surprised at the lack of the power of observation on 
the part of your pupils. First develop the power of observ- 
ing closely; then develop the power of stating what they 
observe accurately, and then you have your cask so filled, as 
was well said here, that you may tap it where you will and the 
stream will flow forth. 

Mrs. EDNA CHAFFEE-NOBLE: In addition to what Mr. Clark 
has said in regard to the training of the observation I would 
suggest another means; furnishing a room with carefully se- 
lected articles of furniture, books, pictures, and so forth. Ask 
two or three pupils to pass through that room into another and 
give an accurate description of what they saw. 

Mr. Dillenbeck spoke of preparation and he mentioned an 
eminent divine in New York. I wish to add the testimony of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, London. He told me 
his method of preparation was to have at least twenty subjects 
before him; and sometimes years would pass before he would 
finish one. Then he spent one week upon the special subject 
he was to use the next Sunday. He said, ‘‘cram, cram, cram.” 
It is well known that he always extemporized with his eyes 
shut, and he said: “I close ny eyes and look in to see what | 
have collected there; and then by the grace of God on Sunday 
I don’t forget it,” 

Mr. L. B. C. Josepus: My little cask is full and I wish to 
empty it in a word. We preach to preachers that they should 
study elocution, and in doing so we are often more tedious 
than they. I think if we were to have a few more illustrations 
such as we had in Miss Craig this morning that our cause 
would be won. 

Mr. E. P. Perry: Method seems to be the order in this 
work. We should it seems to me hold to this one idea that 


we are forming habits of mind; not the habit of mind to tella 
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story to our friends, but the habit of 
ence and delivering our thoughts .in a unified, continuous 
manner. We are asked how this is to be done? Now when 
some pupils have been called upon for description, and others 
for discussion, which has been the better done? My experi 
ence is that the discussion is the better done. Every student 
will discuss before he can describe, although many psycholo 
gists put them in the other order. But the habit of mind is 


toward discussion. 


Vocabulary has been touched upon. The habit can be 
formed; and the habit being formed the speech will come 


when the occasion demands; and practice is the bridge over 


this chasm. 


Now is it best to write anything vou may have to sav. You 
have heard the prepared speech condemned. It was my good 
fortune to stand over the speakers at republican national 


convention and to my surprise when a great orator had finished 
one of his most enthusiastic speeches he took the manuscript 
from his pocket and handed it tothe reporters. Now | should 
condemn from the beginning delivery from memory; but I do 
not agree that you can always detect such a prepared address. 
One gentleman says you can always tell it; but it takes very 
close observation to do so. 

Another point; I have established this method in the work 
of extemporaneous speaking. ‘The subject is suggested to the 
class three or four days or a week before hand. ‘They are told: 
“Within the next week we shall have extemporaneous speaking; 
be prepared for it.’’ All pupils in this work are not alike; to 
some it is a very difficult task; and some people never seem to 
get over their nervous horror of addressing an audience. <A 
lady told me that she was too nervous to speak here? Why? 
I can’t answer the question. but we are trying to work it out; 
let us all help. 

Mr. ‘IT. C. TRUEBLOOD: I hope I may be pardoned for giving 
you a little of my experience and method in teaching extem 
poraneous speaking in the University of this State. In a class 

; 


limited to twenty-four we divide up alphabetically into what 


we call teams, eight teams of three. Each team meets every 
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other team once at least during a semester for the discussion 
of some live topic of the day. We select as many questions as 
there are to be discussions, fix their dates and assign them to 
teams. ‘lake for example this question: ‘Shall the United 
States construct and control the Nicaragua Canal?’ ‘Team 
one, we Will say, has the affirmative; team /wo the negative. 
The members of the teams begin their work in the library, and 
| learn everything they possibly can about the subject. They 
look up both sides. Each team is supposed to know as much 
about the other side of the question as they do about their 
own. When they go into the class-room the first member of 


team ove opens the question for the affirmative; his speech is 


BE largely historical and explanatory, and calculated to open the 
question clearly for both sides; we allow him six minutes to 


open and four minutes for rebuttal at the close. The others 


are allowed seven or eight minutes each. 


[ say to them, that extemporaneous speaking does not imply 


no previous preparation; that they may have been prepared 


for the speech six months or a year before, or may have pre 
f pared last week or last night; but it does mean that they do 
not confine themselves to ‘any set form of words. I require 
i them to plan their speeches as Mr. Clark has suggested, make 
a out briefs, and lay them on my desk as they come in. Then I 
: look over these briefs as they go through their speeches. At 


first I allow the more timid ones to carry to the platform an 


outline on a card that may be nearly concealed in the hand. 4 
This is a brief of the longer brief they have left with me. 
They then go through the ideas they had thought out as well 


as possible. 


(! I find as the result of this method that persons at first unable 
to stand on their feet and talk for more than a minute or two 
are able to occupy the time easily and profitably. Ladies 
especially who soinetimes have not been able to say anything 
and have had to sit down from sheer fright, get so accustomed 
to speaking by the end of the semester that I often have to use 
the gavel to get them down. 


THE PRESIDENT: The chair desires to compliment the asso- 


ciation on the rich, thorough, and profitable session that we 
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have had this morning, and the en 
manifested during our deliberations 


Adjourned until 3 Pp. M. 


‘THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 2, 1896 
BUSINESS SESSION 


Convention called to order at 2 p. M. by Pres. Chamberlain 

In the absence of Mr. T. C. ‘Trueblood, Mr. V. A. Pinkley 
was appointed secretary pro tem. 

The committee to consider suggestions in the President’s 
address reported progress and asked for further time, which 
was granted. 

It was moved bv Mr. H. A. Williams, and seconded by Mr. 
E. P. Perry, that Section II1 of the Constitution be so amen 


dollars, and 


ded as to read “ The initiation fe 
the annual fee shall be one dollar.” 

Mr. F. 'T. Southwick moved to amend so that the section 
should read: 

1. ‘The fee for nembership in the association shall be three 
dollars for the first year, and two dollars for each succeeding 
year. 

2. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall entail 
oss of membership in the association. 

3. This amendment shall go into effect on and after July 6, 
1596. 

It was moved by Mr. S. H. Clark, and seconded by Mr. G. 
W. Saunderson, that the convention consider the proposed 
sections seriatim. Carried. 

Mr. E. L. Barspour: Last year with the fees at $3 we had a 
surplus of $112. We had then some two hundred members. 
This vear we have a trifle over that number If you reduce the 
fees to $: then we ought to have three times as many at our 
convention as we have now. If the membership fee is cut 
down so much it is a serious question in my mind whether we 
shall receive enough new members to make up the difference 
in the receipts. I favor, however, the reduction to $2. 

Mr. F. ‘T. Sournwick: The object of having a little lower 


annual dues is that those who once enter the association shall 
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remain as members; and we hope by this change to retain 
some who would otherwise drop out. Then again we want to 
have some penalty for those who come in and drop out and 
then come back again after a year or two. 

As to the proposed reduction to $2 I think we shall have 
sufficient additional revenue from the increased membership to 
more than offset that. I seriously doubt if we can safely go 
below the two dollar limit. 

Mr. E. L. BaRBour: Just a little bit of calculation. With 
200 members last year who brought in $600 we had a surplus 
of $112. It takes about five hundred dollars to run our asso- 
ciation. Now if you cut the figure to two dollars and only 200 
remain in the association we have $400 and that would leave a 
deficit. If each member would guarantee to bring in another 
member then it could safely be done. 

Mr. S. H. Ciark: I think it should be borne in mind that 
were it not for the sacrifices of those who attend the conven- 
tion the members at large would not obtain the privileges they 
now enjoy. There are many of us here who have spent $150 
to come to this convention. Suppose everybody stayed away, 
there would be no convention, and eventually our association 
would be disbanded. I think it should be impressed on the 
members that the fee here is to some extent a contribution to 
the cause and not a mere payment for benefits received. 

Mr. A. Wess: It appears to me that our fees are very low; 
| would be glad to see them put at five dollars. I should think 
aliuost every member of the association would be willing to pay 
that amount. And if members are not interested in elocution 
and this convention to the extent of five dollars I say we would 
better not have them in the association. 

Miss Rosrk O. ANDERSON: I think the members get more 
than three dollars worth and more than fifty dollars worth in 
coming here and I should like to see the fees increased. 

Mr. H. A. WiLLiAMs: Just one word as to my position. 
There has been about an average of 200 members each year 
and of that number not fifty perhaps continue to be members 
from year to year; we have thus a large floating membership. 
If we could retain all who have joined we should now have a 
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membership of eight hundred or a thousand. Now those seven 
or eight hundred who have dropped out do not receive ou 
literature; a means of disseminating this work is thus lost. 
The extension of our membership, the development of the 
cause which we are here met to encourage and carry on is the 
important point and not that we should have an exchequer 
piled high with money. We should have a little larger end in 
view than the raising of funds. I am, however, now in hearty 
accord with the amendment to the amendment that the fees 
shall be two dollars per year after the first year; and I am sure 
the change will result to the benefit of the association in many 
ways. If by reducing our fees to two dollars we shall have 
such a large increase in membership that it more than offsets 
the financial loss I shall then be ready to reintroduce my 
amendment to make the dues one dollar annually. 

The question being called for all three sections of the 
amendment as offered by Mr. Southwick were carried; and 
Article 3 of the constitution as amended was adopted by the 
convention. 

It was moved by Mr. S. H. Clark and seconded by Mr. A. 
H. Merrill that the convention proceed to consider the next 
place of meeting. Carried. 

Mr. F. T. SourHwick: I was instructed at a meeting of the 
elocutionists held in the city of New York which was &ddressed 
by eminent elocutionists, to convey to this association an invi- 
tation to meet with us in New York next year. I do not know 
that I can promise you better entertainment or even as good 
as we have all received this year, but perhaps the strongest way 
in which I can put it is this, that we in New York will try 
to do as well, for it is impossible to do better than Detroit 
has done this year. 

THE PRESIDENT: You could not say more. 

Mr. F. T. SourHwick: It seems to me that both sentimental 
and also very practical business considerations seem to urge 
the acceptance of this invitation of ours. In the first place, 
New York was the birthplace of this association, and at its first 
meeting we had the largest number present that has ever 


attended a meeting of the association. In the second place, 
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we are now on the up-grade. The pendulum seems to be 
swinging in the other direction; it is very slight, it may be, but 
our membership is certainly greater than it was last year. 
Now, if we go back to New York next year, it will result, I am 
sure, in a considerable acceleration of this movement, and we 
nay carry the convention into the South or the far West the 
following year; but it seems to me there is danger, perhaps, of 
our losing more than we can gain by going to the far West or 
to the South for our next meeting-place without returning 
once more to New York. I say this not in behalf of New 
York but in behalf of the association as a body. 

Mr. A. H. Merritt: So far as I know, I am the only repre- 
sentative present from the city of Nashville, and I should be 
unwilling to go away without making clear to the convention 
the sincerity and warmth of the invitation which has been 
given to this association by the citizens of Nashville. I wish 
to make this very clear that we would like very much to have 
you with us. It is our centennial year, and we promise to 
make your coming very pleasant for you otherwise. Our hearts 
are open, and it would be a great delight to us to have you as 
our guests. 

Since coming here I have been led to look at this matter in 
a somewhat different light. I have been led to drop personal 
preferenc& and look solely at the interests of this convention. 
\nd I shall press this matter then only in this way: Unless 
the interests of the association seem to you to necessitate your 
going elsewhere, we shall hope to see you in Nashville. Let 
me say again: Our hearts and our city’s gates are open to you. 

At the request of the chair, the Secretary here read the invi- 
tations from different cities, including all the invitations 
received from numerous public bodies in the city of Nashville. 

Mrs. E. B. Ayres, of Syracuse: | am from New York State, 
and therefore may be pardoned for saving that it seems to me 
there is a very large element of selfishness in this desire to 
have the convention meet again in New York. But this is a 
national convention. We have a strong Southern element 


here, and I for one should be delighted to have an opportunity 


to enjoy that Southern hospitality of which we have all heard, 
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and of which I have never yet had an opportunity to partake. 

Mr. S. H. CLARK: I have lived in the south; and although 
not a southerner have learned to love the south and its citi- 
zens. But it seems to me it will be a grave mistake at this 
period of our existence to take our association so far from the 
centers of elocution. ‘Then again the fear of the heat will 
deter many from going to a southern city. Again we ought 
rather to avoid going to a city where a centennial celebration 
is being held. We shall be put into a large hall which will 
not be under our control, but under the control of the general 
asseipbly. We shall be obliged to throw open our discussions 
to all who may choose to enter. Another thing, when all these 
invitations were received from Nashville I was stunned; we 
seemed to have become a body of enormous importance; our 
reputation had grown immensely; but mimeographing is very 
cheap, and typewriting quite reasonable; and I would say to you 
that these invitations have been sent to every organization that 
has an annual convention throughout the length and breadth 
of this land. So we shall not be considered overwhelmingly 
discourteous if we decide not to accept the invitation from 
Nashville. We desire to be national; we desire to be courte- 
ous to our honored members from the south; but they will 
bear in mind that we shall lose a great many members if we go 
to the south which I am not sure would be made up by the 
attendance from the southern district. Will the south there- 
fore not yield for the good of the cause and wait until we are 
strong; and meanwhile let us take the convention back to New 
York, which means as long a journey for me as for most of 
you, and receive there that much needed impetus which will 
do so much for the life and growth of our association. 

On motion of Mr. A. Webb, seconded by Miss Marie L. 
Bruot the invitation from New York was accepted. 

Mr. F. T. SournHwick: May I[ say on behalf of New York 


that we are not altogether selfish in this matter. Perhaps to 


some extent we may be; we like to get a good thing when we 
have a chance; that is human nature. But we have canvassed 
this among ourselves frequently. When it was proposed last 


year to go from boston to New York I myself opposed it and 
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urged that we go west once more; and I was one of those most 
strongly in favor of Detroit. I am under the impression that 
I suggested it but I won’t claim everything in sight. It is not 
all selfishness on our part; but we feel with Mr. Clark that we 
can give you a new start. New York and Philadelphia and 
Boston are so close together that practically for convention 
purposes they are one city. Then we have Brooklyn, and a 
number of large cities between New York and Buffalo. We 
are a tremendous center of elocutionary activity and we shall 
get a large membership. The amendment to the constitution 
will I think retain the larger part of that membership; I think 
it is going to retain a large number of the members from this 
city, and then no one will more heartily favor the convention’s 
yoing elsewhere than will the New York elocutionists. We do 
not want to retain the convention permanently; we shall be 
glad to go south; I myself would be delighted te go south. 
Professionally I owe a great deal to the south, and many of 
us northern teachers have the same feeling; so that we shall 
be glad to pay a visit to the south when the right time comes. 
Mrs. W. C. CHiILTon: As it has been proven that the conven- 
tion needs its mother I say we will wait until our day comes. 
Mr. E. P. Perry: I wish the convention to note when you 
get your reports the statement made by the gentleman from 
New York that if an invitation comes from the south to New 
York next year they will be delighted to visit that section. 
We have a city down there that wasn’t all blown away by the 
cyclone. Of course the New York and Chicago papers tried 
to make the people think so; and I received a great many 
letters asking if the committee on terminology had been blown 
away and it was a great misfortune I think that it was not. 
Your speaker has not done anything towards inviting the con- 
vention because of the strong words expressed in the Phila- 
delphia meeting; but we hope to see the convention down 
there some time. We do not guarantee the coolest atmosphere 
in this country; we have not that reputation; but conventions 
do not meet to be cooled off: they meet to be aroused into 
enthusiastic warmth, and we will promise to give you an 


enthusiastic time if you do come. 
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On motion of Mr. V. 


1897, was selected 


should meet. Seconded and carried. 


It was moved by 


Webb, that a committee of three 1 


of whom shall be 


chair. Carried, 


‘The chair announced that he 


on terminology on Friday morning 


It was moved by 


G. B. Williams, that 


appointed of which 


Carried. 


It was moved 


Miss Cora M. Wheeler, that Mr. G. 
Carter be appointed as the ren 
Moved by Mr. H. A. Williams, seconded by Mr. E. P. Perry, 


that a committee on 


the coming year. 


Adjourned. 


THURSDAY 


Recital by Miss Genevieve Carpenter, of Tole 


“The Train to BR——,”’ 


be 
Recital by 


Miss Minnie Pepe 


Scene from *“ Lady of Lyons” 


Recital by Mrs. Laura I. Aldri 


(a) **The Trial Scene ”’ 


II, scene ITI, Henry VIII), 


(b) Scene from “London Assurance 


Brunswick, N. 


Recital by Mr. Livingston Barbour 


Charles Dick VS. 


(a) Scenes from ‘“ The Christmas Ca 


fred E-merson Brooks. 


(b) * Courtship by Proxy ”’ 
Recital by Miss Cora M. Wheel 


(a) “Youth and 


(b) “instans Tyrrannus” 


(c) * Prospice” 


ee 
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FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 3, 1896. 


The convention was called to order by President Chamber- 
lain at 9 A. M., the hour appointed for the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. 

The President called to the chair Mr. F. T. Southwick, who 
acted as Judge of Election. 

Mrs. H. A. Williams, chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, presented the following list of nominations: for 

President—William B. Chamberlain, Chicago. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, Detroit. 

Second Vice-President-—-Edward P. Perry, St. Louis. 

Secretary—Miss Cora M. Wheeler, Utica, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Henry M. Soper, Chicago. 

Directors to hold office for three years: Geo, R. Phillips, 
New York; Thos. C. Trueblood, Ann Arbor, Mich.; E. Living- 
ston Barbour, New Brunswick, New*Jersey; Austin H. Merrill, i 
Nashville, Tenn.; Hannibal A. Williams, New York; Mrs. Ida i 
M. Riley, Chicago; Miss M. Helena Zachos, New York. ‘To 


fill the unexpired term of Edward P. Perry the committee 


recommended the selection of Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, 
of Toledo, O. 

Moved by Mr. T. C. Trueblood, and seconded by Miss 
Alice Decker, that the report of the nominating committee be 
accepted and that they be discharged. Carried. 

Further nominations were then called for by the chair, if any 
desired to make them in addition to the nominations reported 
by the committee. 

Moved by Mr. E. P. Perry, seconded by several members, 
that the convention proceed to ballot for President. Carried. 

Moved by Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, seconded by 
Mr. G. W. Saunderson, that the rules be suspended and the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the association for 
Mr. William B. Chamberlain as President. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Moved by Mr. G. B. Williams, and seconded by Mr. P. K. 
Dillenbeck, that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot 
of the association for Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble as First Vice- 
President.. Carried unanimously. 
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Murray, seconded by Mr. S. H. Clark: 


Moved by Mrs. D. T. 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the asso 
ciation for Mr. Kdward P. Perry as second Vice-President. 
Carried unanimously. 

Moved by Mr. E. P. Perry, seconded by Mr. G. S. Willi 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the asso 
ciation for Miss Cora M. Wheeler as Secretary of the asso 
ciation. 

Miss Cora M. WHEELER: I object to this method of pro 
cedure. I should preter to be elected, if elected, by the ballot 
of the convention, cast in the usual w 

THE JUDGE OF ELECTION: I appreciate your feelings, and 
experience a sympathetic pain at the future in store for you, 
Miss Wheeler, but the judge is afraid you will have to submit. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Moved by Mr. S. H. Clark, and seconded by Mr. H. A. 
Williams, that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Association for Mr. Henry M. Soper as Treasurer for the 
coming year. Carried unanimously. 

The next order of business was the election of seven Direc 
tors for the full term, and one Director to fill the une xpired 
term of Mr. E. P. Perry who was elected Second Vice-Presi 
dent. 

The following additional names were placed in nomination 
for Directors: 

Miss Marie L. Bruot, of Cleveland. 

Mrs. W. C. Chilton, of Oxford, Mississipp 

Miss Alice C. Decker, of New York. 

Mrs. Helena C. Workman, of Detroit. 

The Judge of Election then appointed as tellers Mrs. Lucia 
Julian Martin and Mr. G. B. Williams. 

Moved by Mr. H. A. Williams, seconded by Mr. T. C. True- 
blood that each member vote for eight Directors, and that the 
candidate receiving the eighth highest vote be declared elected 
to fill the unexpered term of Mr. E. P. Perry. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. H. M. Soper, seconded by Mr. R. I. Fulton 
that the tellers proceed to take up the ballots, and report the 


result at the close of the morning session. Carried. 
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Mr. R. L. FULrTonN: Announcements being in order, I wish 
to make one. It is very necessary that we have as many state 
associations as possible. I hope the time will come when 
every state in the union will have its own association of elo- 
cutionists which will send delegates to the annual convention 
of this association. Several states have already formed such 
organizations, and I feel that the state of Ohio must have one. 
I therefore issue a call, at the suggestion of a large number 
of representatives from Ohio, for a meeting of the Ohio rep- 
resentatives at the close of this session in the adjoining room. 

A similar call signed by Mrs. Edna Chaffee-Noble and Mr. 
T. C. Trueblood for the organization of a Michigan associa- 
tion was read by the Secretary. 

The President then resumed the chair. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The chair’s conception of his office 1s of 
an exceedingly democratic character; and he will therefore 
only detain you for one moment to tender on behalf of the 
officers whom you have re-elected thanks for this expression of 
appreciation of their efforts, and confidence in them for the 
future. For myself | thank you sincerely. 

The next order of business was a paper by Mr. M.'T. Brown, 
of Sandusky, Ohio, on * How Charles Dickens Read in Amer- 
ica.” In introducing Mr. Brown the President said: 

The literary committee secured this paper both as a means 
of education and a means of entertainment. Allow me to say 
that the committee in this instance took the liberty of intro- 
ducing an innovation, and whereas the other papers were 
limited to one-half hour, because Mr. Brown is one of the few 
men now at work in our profession who heard Charles Dickens 
read it was decided to give him the whole hour in which to 
present his lecture. This is a public lecture which a man 
might well regard as a proprietary possession; but Mr. Brown 
has generously placed it at our disposal and given us the privi- 
lege of printing it for the first time; and it will appear in our 


annual report. 
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HOW CHARLES DICKENS READ IN AMERICA. 


Mos! True Br 


With Charles Dickens came into America a new phase of 
Dramatic Art—the modern art of the monologue—where 
single actor plays the play and personates the characters, 
without the scenery, lights, music and the thousand and one 
accessories of the theatre. 

Four great English novelists come to mind, as the supreme 


story tellers of our race and of the era just now passin 


and whose novels furnish to-day, the greatest number of chat 


acters fitted for the reading desk—-Scott, Dickens, Bulwer and 
‘Thackeray. Of the four Dickens undoubtedly takes the lead. 
Scott might possibly dispute the palm had he not ranged too 
far north with his creations. 

Take a simple test of the supremacy Of Dickens and ask 
yourself ** What other writer can be relied upon to furnish 
characters for a carnival?’ Dickens presents 12 so real that 
they need no label! It is gratifving to know that at the circu 


libraries, both in England and America, his stories 


lating 
take the lead and that Pickwick and David Copperfield lead 
his stories. lhe modern realistic school have not pushe d from 
his throne the monarch in the realm of romantic fiction. 

In the midst of an avalanche of memories and material that 
throng my consciousness, [ am reminded that while “Art is 
long,” the ‘*time’’ vou have so generously given me “ is fleet- 
ing’? and I must hurry on to the two leading points of my 
theme. 

1. What was the “make up”’ of this man—the tempera 
ment—both psychological and physiological that formed a 
personality that gave him a psychic grasp, so large, easy and 
firm, and a passionate vividness of dramatic art for the projec- 
tion of his creations before great audiences. 

2. Some account of how he read in America, in 1867-8, to 
be followed by brief ‘‘ Readings,” after the manner of Dick 
ens, which, if they have virtue, it may be found in the sincer 


ity of my regard for his great art. 
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First, then, the psychological make-up of the man Dickens 
within the man. If I state this simply, I can best state it 
philosophically. Man as psychic-—-the generic man—every- 
where manifests himself as a complex of three conditions of 
being. ‘These states or conditions of being are (1) Vital. 
(11) Emotive. (III) Mental. 

The first psychic condition is the Vital or Life condition, 
science defines in three words, namely: Correspondence with 
environment, and the fatal antithesis of Life; in three words, 
failure to correspond. Léfe ts Being; Death Being Not. 

he second psychic condition is the Mental: Man thinking 
sufficiently defines it. Thinking all along the mental range of 
the being in action; perception, memory, imagination, reason, 
and generalization; with the syllogism as the great instrument 
of his thinking. 

Phe third psychic condition is the Emotive: Man living and 
thinking. Here we find the highest range of the Psychic 
Being. 

hus are we conditioned as Being. ‘Thus are we inexorably 
bound as by a cable of three strands to this earth, limited by 
time, the “*now” of our existence, and space, the “here” of 
our existence. Just ahead of each one of us is a new environ- 
ment, more real and actual, 

Che new Ileavens and the new earth 
Phe spiritual! 

Teachers of the great Art of Expression, you must pardon 
one earnest conviction, that along these three lines of mani- 
festation you must make your analyses of the psychic elements 
of the literature you would present through the three bodily 
agents, Voice, Pantomime and Speech. Accepting this three- 
fold division, we conclude that in Dickens the Emotive nature 
leads, allied with the creative power of the imagination (Mental) 
and all rooted in the Vital. And his physiological make up 
was a fitting correspondence of the psychological. His physi- 
cal vitality and energy were marvelous. He had a theory that 
an equal number of hours should be given to walking that were 
given to writing. He told John Foster that he felt a moral 


obligation to do twenty miles each day on the road. He thus 
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obligation to do twenty miles each day on the road. He thus 
accounts for aslight illness. ‘I performed yesterday an insane 
natch against time of eighteen miles, by the mile stones, in 
four hours and a half, under a burning sun the whole way.’’ 

It is not generally known that his Readings in America 
caine perilously near a close several times, through the persist 
ence of a cold taken during the first month. He had a grim 
force of will and power of recovery that kept him going, 
and Dolby (his agent) relates that no matter how ill and hoarse 
he was—often clinging to the sofa all the afternoon—taking 
all sorts of medicaments from all sorts of bottles, all his 
expressive forces came back, the moment he struck the reading 
desk. ‘The day before his final Reading in Boston he wrote his 
daughter, April gth, 1868. “I not only read last Friday when 
I was doubtful of being able to do so, but read as I never did 
before and astonished the audience quite as much as myself. 
Longfellow and all the Cambridge men urged me to give in. 
I have been very near doing so, but feel stronger to-day.” 

Before I attempt to give you my personal reminiscences of 
how Dickens read in Boston, | wish to touch upon two points 
which will largely account for his wonderful success. First: 
‘The intense reality to himself of the characters of his novels. 
Secondly: The thoroughness of his artistic preparation. 

His characters were to him the most real of all realities. 


Children of his fancy they were bone of his bone and flesh of 


his flesh. Of Little Nell he said: “I am breaking my heart 
over this story and cannot bear to finish it; scores of letters 
ask me to hold my hand and spare Little Nell!” And of Lit- 
tle Em/’ly, “She must fall—I cannot save her—there is no 
hope for her.” Of Little Domboy, whose death came, in the 
story, at near midnight in Paris. ‘1 wander in my fancy a 
whole winter night about the streets of Paris, as I really did, 
with a heavy heart on the night when my little friend and I 
parted company forever.’”’ How intimate David Copperfield 
was, is shown in a letter to Miss Boyle: ‘To let you into a 
secret; I am not quite sure that I ever did like or ever shall 
like anything quite so well as Copperfield.” 


The foibles and fun of his eccentric characters afforded him 
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huge delight. Jas. T. Fields told me that one day Dickens and 
himself strolled into the public garden in Boston. Dickens 
suddenly cried out, as a peculiar and evidently impecunious 


k, look! there he is, there comes 


person hove in sight, ‘* Loo 
Mr. Micawber, let’s escape, he’ll want to borrow money on an 
1.O. U.” These eccentric creations of Dickens are the despair 
of the average actor. I have seen nearly all the actors who have 
essayed Micawber. In all there was a fatal lack of that 
intimacy and sincerity, that to my mind made Micawber the 
most real of all his eccentric creations, not excepting Mrs. 
Gamp and Dr. Marigold. 

Of the thoroughness of his artistic preparation he wrote: 
“It was only the last year that I set to and learned every one 
of my readings by heart, and from ten years ago to last night 
I have never read, but I have watched for an opportunity of 
striking out something better somewhere.” Again he writes, 
‘| have been trying alone the murder scene—from Oliver 
Iwist--of Nancy by Bill Sikes, but I have got something so 
horrible out of it that I am afraid to try it in public.” 

That these readings were in no sense the result of chance, 
mood or impulse: but were finished studies, intimate and real 
presentations of predetermined art, and were so recogaized by 
artists and critics most competent to judge, there is no shadow 
of doubt. Writing, familiarly, to Miss Hogarth (his wife’s 
sister) of the reading of David Copperfield at Plymouth, he 
gives a humorous account, evidently much gratified at the 
effect upon the actor Macready. His reference to the man 
nerisms of the great actor remind one of the stately and classic 
school of Kemble in England and of Forest in America. 

“When [ got home after the Reading, I found him quite 
unable to speak, and able to do nothing but square his dear 
old jaw all on one side and roll his eyes half closed, and when 
I said something light about it, he cried out: ‘No, er, Dick- 
ens, No. I swear to Heaven that as a piece of passion and 
playfulness, er, er, mixed up together indescribably, it does, 
er, er. It is incomprehensible to me, how it is got at, er, er; 


how it is done, er; how one man can, er, er. Well, it lays me 


on my back, and it’s no use talking about it.’”” When he 
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read in Paris, the French critics spoke of the “infinite 
pathos” of a gesture in rendering ‘“ The Christmas Carol.” 
Where at the Christmas dinner of the Cratchet family, Bob 
Cratchet puts Firey Tim next him on his little stool and reaches 
down and takes his withered little hand in his, as if he wished 
to keep him at his side and feared he might be taken from him. 

Doubtless had Dickens not been a great writer, he would 
have been a great actor. He somewhere said of himself, ‘ ] 
was a writer when a mere child, an actor always.”’ His love 
for private theatricals never left him and he never was so en 
tirely happy as when enacting the role of manager, with Foster, 
Mac lise, lalford, Wilkie Collins and Doug] iS Jerrold as alma 
teur actors, when he ruled dramatically and managerially and 
reat, what 


with a rod of iron. With him in small things as in 


was worth doing at all was worth doing well. 

Dickens used to relate with great glee, how, when setting 
the stage for “No Thoroughfare” in a London theatre, the 
head carpenter, with an air of unusual seriousness, said: “Ah! 
sir, it is a universal observation in the profession, sir, that it 
was a great loss to the public when you took to writing books.”’ 

It was the winter of 1867-8 that modest posters and the 
press announced that Charles Dickens was to give Readings in 


America, Boston (was the city chosen and Tremont Temple 


the place. First Reading, December 2d, of ‘“*The Christmas 
Carol” and “The Trial’? from Pickwick. If it had been an 
nounced that Shakespeare—by aid metaphysical—was to revisit 
the pale glimpses of the moon and read Hamlet, the excite 
ment at the Hub could not have been greater. 

I remember well that morning in November when the first 
sale of tickets was to be made. <A great crowd thronged the 
passageway to the ticket office, and a lengthened cue reached 
far down Tremont Street. Many had brought camp-stools and 
held their places all night to be first in the morning. Soa 
fortnight in advance all the tickets were sold for the first series 
of four Readings, when November 16th Dickens arrived at the 
Parker House. With a characteristic bit of humor, he wrote 
John Fowler of this enormous sale: “ Dolby has just come in 


from our ticket sales, and has put such an immense untidy 
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heap of paper money on the table that it looks like a family 
wash!” 

I wish I could make real for you that first Reading. To me 
it was more than an event, it was an epoch! It widened my hor- 
izon amazingly. For the first time I realized that the highest 
forms of dramatic literature could receive their fullest interpre- 
tation from the Reading Desk and through the Monologue. 
Well, again I recall vividly the evening of the 2d of December, 
1867, in Tremont Temple. My friends, chat was twenty-nine 
and more years ago, and positively the soul gives no monition 
of the flight of time; and only by solving an arithmetical prob- 
lem can I realize the chasm that separates me from that event. 

It is a characteristic Boston audience for a great occasion. 
Look about you! There is the governor of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the mayor of the city of Boston, 
judges from the bench, lawyers from the courts, professors 
from the colleges, actors, orators, the reverend clergy, the 
plain people too, and a throng of noble women who add color 
and animation and grace to the brilliant glare. A glance at 
the platform shows that the stage effects have been carefully 
looked to. The front of the platform is set with a large frame, 
covered with crimson plush, and surrounded with plentious gas 
jets, to heighten color and set out the figurg, so that no line of 
gesture or play of face may be lost. A slight reading desk— 
a mere apology for concealment—holds the curiously interlined 
copy of the story, a glass of water and a vase of choice flowers 
and the surroundings of the reader are complete. 

All are expectant! Already the clock points to the hour of 
VIIl and sharp to the minute, all eyes turn to a lithe form 
that with a quick step hastens from the open door upon the 
right and reader and audience are face to face. A wave of 
magnetic feeling sweeps through the audience, then a moment 
of silence; thena burst of applause; not loud but deep, cordial 
and full of sympathy! You hear a characteristic English voice 
speak the opening lines of the Carol with a rapid movement 
and a rythmical accent varied with marked rising slides. 
Judged by descriptive passages alone he would have disap- 


pointed his American audiences, for he seemed to hurry 
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through the narrative to get at the assumption of character, 
when the personation would be startling in vividness and reality 

Now: I have been accustomed for years to criticise the 
technics of speech and I was at first disagreeably impressed 
by a husky quality of his voice, as though he had brought over 
a London fog in his throat. Then his open vowels had the 
peculiar English breadth of tone and the smooth “rr,” the 
most musical of our liquid sounds, was badly slurred. We 
Americans cannot with any amount of trying get to like 
two things about the English voice. The sharp rising slide, 
where our analysis calls for the falling, as for instance at the 
close of a full sentence, and second the peculiar rhythm—or 
speech song—the song of the race, differentiated in our Amer 
ican speech to a marked degree. 

With Dickens the touch of nature and art became one. 


And the highest compliment I heard paid his readings, was 


given by a friend, a clergyman, who when I asked how he 
enjoyed the readings, said: ‘‘I went to hear Dickens read, 
and when he came on to the platform, and looking into our 
faces began to ¢/a/k in a familiar way—taking us all into his 
confidence—going on about his visit to Farmouth and telling 
us about Old Peggotty and Ham and Little Em/’ly, I said, this 
is all well enough this fa/h, but when will he begin to read! He 
had been reading quite a while before I found it out!” 


Dickens achieved the same artistic triumph, in all the large 


cities of America, that his ten years of reading awarded him in 
: the great cities of England, Scotland, Ireland and France. 
His pecuniary success was very great. He carried back to 
England as the result of his American readings over $50,000. 
At his death his fortune had reached $600,000. 

We come to the last scene of all. Struck at dinner by an 
appopletic stroke on the eighth of June, 1870; he died on the 
ninth. 

As during his life his fondness of air, light, bright colors 
and motion amounted almost to a passion, so when he lay 
dead in the home he so dearly loved, the pretty room, open- 
ing into the conservatory was made bright with flowers’ and 


flooded with the summer sunlight. 


Degrees 
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“The golden ripple came back upon the wall and nothing 
else stirred in the room. ‘The old, old fashion; the fashion 
that came in with our first garments and will last unchanged 
until our race has run its course and the wide garment is rolled 
up like a scroll; the old, old fashioned death! O! thank God 
all who see it for that older fashion yet of immortality: and 
look upon us, angels of young children with regards not quite 
estranged, when the swift river bears us to the ocean.” 

In this description of the death of Little Paul did he write 
prophecy? Did he prefigure faith? 

Mr. Brown closed by reading after the manner (and hoped 
in the spirit) of Charles Dickens a scene from David Copper- 
field. 


“EDUCATIONAL PLACE AND VALUE OF PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY.” 


Mrs. Sypney Corbett, Jr. 


To value athing correctly it must be judged both as a neces- 
sityand a luxury. Apropos then of the subject-—‘* Educational 
Place and Value of Schools of Elocution and Oratory ’’—such 
questions arise as, are these schools necessary, and if they are, 
why? Or, are they luxuries, and if so, what is their effect? 
We know that man in his evolution from the floating jelly 
speck to and on the human plane has ever gone to school by 
the fact of his being what he is. And common sense assures 
us that he was—-even when a single cell—as he is to-day a 
receptacle, a messenger and an interpreter of the gods, of cre- 
ative force, cf infinite mind. 

As a receptacle he inherits, as a messenger he transmits, 
while as an interpreter he modifies both the inheritance and 
the transmission. As a receptacle he is impressed, as a mes- 
senger he expresses, and as an interpreter he deepens and 
strengthens the impression by fitting the expression to the 
circumstances or environment, and so changes the face of the 


earth. Again as a receptacle he is a pupil, as a messenger a 


teacher, and as an interpreter he is a philosopher. 
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Now to be a pupil only—that is, to receive only—means 


} 


annihilation: to be a teacher only—that is, to give only iso 


means annihilation; and since annihilation stands for nothi: 
it cannot be philosophized about. Hence, to really be a pupil, 


one must also be a philosopher and a teacher; to be a teacher, 


a pupil and a philosopher, and to bea philosopher, a teacher 
and a pupil; all of which implies that man’s progress through 
the “School of Life” is the result of the inter-evolution of a 
physical, a mental and a spiritual nature. 

This triune development has not been an equal, an even 
development; one nature forging ahead for several generations 


] 


at the expense of the other two—then of necessity giving 
place to either of the others to do likewise. Consequently we 
are, to-day, illy balanced, devoted to isms and ologies, regard 
less of common sense. Indeed, about the most uncommon 
thing in the world is this same common sense. 

(And as we are, so are our laws and institutions; for man and 


his environment are co-operative factors, inter-dependent 


necessities. ‘Thus broadly speaking we may say that man is 
the personification of surroundings, of his school; that he is 


speaking still more broadly—a perambulating universe. 

Now this perambulating universe has three zones of expres 
sion—the vital, mental, and emotional zones; and they in turn 
have one great expression of unity called speech. 

From a general point of view speech is a vocalized, modu 
lated, and inflected form of thought. ‘This is true enough as 
far as it goes, while it is false because it Goes not go any 
further. Such speech has but one avenue of appeal, that 
being aural, whereas it really has two modes of appeal; one 


through the ear and the other through the eve. One its articu 


lated, the other is gesticulated thought. Separated each has 
its limitations, united they are limitless. They are the twin X 
ravs of life—of vesterdav, to-day and tomorrow. (Possibly 


that is a bad comparison, inasinuch as X signifies an unknown 


quantity. I use it, howevey, only in the shadow graphic 
sense. ) 
Under certain conditions gesture is unaccompanied by voice, 


but under no normal condition is voice unaccompanied by 
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gesture. Often, however, gesture and voice are not harmo- 


nious. ‘They should be, and when they are not there is a 


reason for it. That reason being, I think, a failure on our 
part to recognize two vitally important truths, viz: The unity 
of our moral natures, and the reflex action on that unity. As 


a result we localize things, that is we aim to be beautiful, 
musical or wise in spots and ignore the fact that spottiness 
ends in disease. And where there is disease there is discord. 
And so we swing round again to the lack of harmony of voice 
and gesture, which to countenance is to encourage, and which 
if encouraged means reversion. And now the question—the 
pivotal question! Are we as a race to go backwards or for- 
wards? We must do either the one or the other, for there is 
no fixity in nature. Which then shall it be? Is the horizon 
too broad for us? Are we afraid? No, a thousand times no! 
We shall go on, and how? ‘There is but one way, and that 
is through a more even, a more equal development; through a 
psychic union of healthier bodies, finer minds and cleaner 
morals. 

Since, then, the good of the race demands a higher spiritual 
unity of the individual, we naturally wish to know if it can be 
attained through our present system of education. No, it can 
not. And why not? Because as a system it disregards the 
swing of the pendulum, the law of action and reaction. Be- 
sides it is not one system, but three; each working indepen 
dently and towards a special end, instead of combining for a 
common or general result. 

The athletic training of to-day is a good, but by no means 
an unmixed good, because the object being purely a_ physical 
one it is liable to be carried to extremes: and when it is it is 
at the expense of the mental and emotional natures. Vital 
lengths should express “mental heights and moral breadths,”’ 
and if such is not their aim they will not; and if they do not 
they reflect on the system of training behind; which in its turn 
reflects back on the public. 

Religion should be the supreme factor of life, the greatest 


developer of racial and individual harmony. And _ because it 


should be we assume that it is. Alas! In our contention over 
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the letter we have let go of spirit. We do not therefore realize 
that creed often substitutes Paul for Christ; nor that wit, sen- 
sationalism and abuse commonly occupy the pupils instead of 
wisdom faith and love. We do not realize that this beautiful, 
holy thing, this universal need, has been debased; because we 
ourselves have debased it. We do not realize that the trinity 
within is systematically antagonized; that our bodies are decried 
and our minds derided—so we may the more easily sigh our- 
selves away for wings. In dogmatic, theologic economy the 
heads, arms and legs already provided don’t count. ‘Thus 
again unity falls to the ground as we turn to the third system; 
1st, the public school system, the self-same discords. 2d, and 
now from childhood to manhood—in the growing, stretching, 
laughing time of life—it is cram, cram, cram. Impressions 
follow impressions and still more impressions. 

The pendulum is turned into a hammer and facts are 
pounded into heads born with an ache in them. Sights and 
sounds swear at each other. Ditto minds and bodies. And 
speech—in its double sense—articulated and gesticulated, has 
spasms of resurrection but lacking continuity stumbles, drags! 
stops!! And school is out. There is no time for a philosophy 
of health, of expression. And so warped, distorted or dwarfed 
we go forth to fulfill the law of reproduction. 

‘These conditions are not apparent to the casual observer— 
but medical specialists and social scientists realize them only 
too well. And just here I wish to say that in summing up the 
foregoing systems I have dealt only with their averages. After 
fulfilling the law of reproduction some of us awake; and look 
ing down upon the children promise ourselves that the pendu- 
lums of life shall swing for them. For through them we have 
come to realize that harmony is a necessity: that the philoso- 
phy of expression has its place—and that that place is the 
nucleus of education. 

And are there schools wherein this philosophy is the nucleus? 
Yes, in schools of elocution and oratory. You doubtless 
remember that I began this article by saying that the subject 
evoked the questions——are such schools necessary—and if they 


are, why? or are they luxuries—and if so what is their effect? 
24 
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It seems tome that I have shown them to be necessary; and in 
so doing have also told why. I will summarize, however, for 
the sake of another mental peg or two. 

Schools of elocution and oratory are necessary because the 
training to be obtained in them cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
While the whyfore of the training of elocution, of oratory is 
that the improvement of the race depends upon the improve 
nent of the individual; and that the improvement of the indi- 
vidual depends upon a harmonizing of the physical, mental 
and emotional natures into a perfect unity. A unity that will 
praise God in thought, act and feeling. 

Since these schools are recognized as necessities only by 
the thinking world—-comparatively a small world, as we know 

they must be classed among the luxuries. And such a classi 
fication is in itselfa misfortune. It fans the fire of prejudice. 
Even asauxiliaries they do not—-in popular estimation—rank 
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with conservatories of music or schools of art, and this is 


explainable on the ground that while music, painting and mod- 
eling are generally considered in the light of polite accoin- 
plishiments they are still regarded as possible means of liveli 
hood shouid circumstances so require. Whereas, elocution is 
supposed to be either a ‘fad’ or a corrective agent. I use the 
expression, “a corrective agent” in all seriousness; for it is a 
fact that while music and art pupils are credited with special 
talent, if not genius, most pupils of oratorical schools are 
abnormally deficient in some way. 

Furthermore a musical or art training begins nowadays in 
childhood, and is continued to manhood or womnahood, if 
not through life; while from two to four vears of elocutionary 
training is expected not only to offset the faultv habits of 
eighteen or twenty years, but to eradicate the constitutional 
peculiarities of several generations. Again while art and music 
pupils are provided with foreign and mechanically perfected 
media of expression, the student of elocution has to depend 
solely upon his or her own personality. 

Sculpture and painting stand on their respective merits, and 


are completely detachable from the force behind; music is but 


semi-detachable, but the force behind is the threefold force of 
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mechanism, composition and rendition; oratory is the force 


behind; it is the ego; and finally, while th rtist and tl 
WUSICIAN Way separate themselves fror heir work at will, th 
of the orator ceases only when finite force passes into infinite 
force, 


In spite of being denied as necessities, and ranked as fourth 


or fifth rate luxurie S, S¢ hools ot el oc wion ind oratory pre spel 


and why? Because their effect against all odds is ood effect. 
\nd this effect, of course, emanates from the p ipils, the ma 
jority of whom, as I said before, at ibnormal to start with. 
Dividing them into thirds, we find the first third to be the 
prejudicial third, because it incorporates the dabblers. Con 

ing from families where money is plentiful, they unconsciously 


believe that the “ Gifts of the Gi ds’’ are to be had at so inuch 


per yard or pound. 


Such a belief is really a disease, which to eradicate must first 
} 


be brought to the surface—miust be made apparent to the pupils 
themselves. This requires time, and time and dabbler can’t 
be made to rhyme; hence at the slightest symptom of mental 


rush thev elect to leave school. In tru 


world with enough of learning to misquote, and a few pinned- 
on-gestures. For these pupils copy the little personal gestures 
of their teachers, instead of working out the underlying prin 
ciples of expression themselves. 

Che second third includes those poor self-conscious boys 
and girls reared in the atmosphere of an eternal ‘Don’t.’ Be- 
hind them is not enough money for another failure, and with 
the parental admonition ‘not to make a fool of yourself this 


time’”’ ringing in their ears, they too enter upon an elocution 


ary training, and what is the result? It is a progressive one: 


for these unhappy ones become, as a rule, thoughtful, earnest 
teachers. ‘Teachers not always of elocution, for they are to be 
found in all class-rooms; and wherever thev are found vou mav 
rest assured that they are doing good, honest work. Thev are 
not beyond criticism—if they were so, many of them would 
not be here to-day; but they recognize in each child a new 
world to be studied, and so they are a power. 


The final third come from sacrificial altars: from homes 
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where no denial is too great, if in the end May’s nervous 
twitching can be overcome, John’s stammer cured, or Bessie’s 
spine straightened out. 

These abnormal conditions are not always overcome in the 
body, though they generally are in the spirit; for in striving to 
improve the pupils learn to think. ‘They find their way to the 
heart of things. Nature becomes their ‘“ Wonder-Book;” and 
as they turn over the pages one by one, they learn the great 
lesson of life, the lesson of acceptance—the making the best 
of things. 

And so as luxuries schools of elocution and oratory are 
a force to be reckoned with. They do stand alone, but they 
should not, for in themselves they do not and cannot give one 
a complete educational rounding out. ‘They need to be allied 
to all other educational work, and all other educational work 
needs to be allied to them; the common end being unity of 
body, mind, and soul. ‘Their place to-day is a supplementary 
one. But it will not long be so; because their work is the 
philosophy of expression—the philosophy of life. For behold, 
‘*the Heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech; and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss ELEANOR H. Denic: A professional school as I under- 
stand it is a school entirely devoted to that branch of learning 
whose title it bears, whose aim it is to equip its students for a 
professional life in a special field. ‘The value of these schools is 
conceded; and the question is now asked, what is their place as a 
factor in education? When a man decides to follow one of these 
professions he is expected as a matter of course to enter one of 
these schools and be trained for his work. The arts and the sci- 
ences have their training schools; there are schools of dentistry, 
schools of pharmacy, and manual training schools; there is the 
business college and the school of shorthand; and so on down 
the list, even to the cooking school. In short there is a con- 
tinually increasing demand for special training in special 


branches of work; and schools are springing up ali over the 
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country to meet this demand. And therefore when one elects 
to make elocution his vocation in life, and especially if he 
intends to teach it, he feels that, whatever instruction he may 
have received during his academic course, it must be supple- 
mented by special instruction. It is not sufficient that he 
read acceptably or that he be tolerably conversant with good 
literature, or that he be a liberally educated man. These 
qualifications must be accompanied by others; acquired by 
rigid discipline of mind and body, by patience, industry and 
enthusiasm; and he must possess a knowledge of his chosen 
subject not as an amateur but as a professional. 

It is not so easy to be an elocutionist to-day as it was yes- 
terday; and it will not be so easy tomorrow as it is to-day. 
We ourselves are responsible for this. ‘The standard has been 
raised year after year until, to wrest a phrase from Macbeth, 
our instruction ‘‘ returns to plague the inventor.” 

Now this insistance upon a higher standard of excellence, a 
deeper scientific knowledge, and a broader culture calls for a 
method of study whereby the efforts of the student can be con- 
centrated into the best result, with the least waste of time and 
energy; and this result can only be from a school where the 
energies of each member of the faculty are also concentrated; 
where the course of study, however broad and comprehensive, 
bears directly upon the ultimate end in view; that is, they are 
not allowed to scatter or wander into other channels, but are 
kept directly in line with the demands of the work. ‘The 
atmosphere of such a school is in itself a stimulus, and this 
co-operation, [ think, gives the independent school an advan- 
tage over the course offered in colleges, where elocution is at 
best but a department, and where the professors in other lines 
are not in full sympathy with the work, and where the collat- 
eral branches must be studied each for itself, separately and 
independently, instead of being made subservient to the cen- 
tralaim. I make this statement fully realizing the facilities for 
general culture and training presented by the college study of 
literature, and | base my theory solely on the power of united 
effort. 


The question of luxury versus necessity seems to pertain 
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more to the subject matter as taught by the school than to the 
school itself. Is elocution a necessary branch of study and 
shall it be taught in our graded schools is a pertinent question. 
I agree fully with the essayist in believing that it should be. 
But even if it is still classed among the luxuries and placed in 
the same category with drawing and music there yet remains 
the necessity for a school for teachers. Law is a luxury as 
anyone can testify who has ever indulged in it. But the nec 
essity for a law school no one questions. [ am certainly in 
favor of symmetrical development, and of carrying the educa 
tional structure up equally on all sides as tar as possible. The 
study of elocution in the broad sense in which we now use the 
word, should without doubt be one of the very foundation 
principles of the work begun in the primary school, in the 
kindergarten, yes even in the nursery, when the child first 
begins his struggle with the difficulties of the mother tongue. 
This of course implies culture in the home, trained ability on 
the part of the teacher, and that training if received in a 
normal school must be at the hands of a specialist, presumably 
a graduate from a school of oratory, so back it comes like the 
story of the house that Jack built, always returning to the pro- 
fessional schools. But while I think such a school specially 
adapted to the needs of the teacher, its usefulness is not limi- 
ted to them; the lawyer, the clergyman, the political speaker, 
the society woman, and even the plodding business man _ find 
it helpful and are by no means slow to avail themselves of its 
opportunities. The school then, it seems to me, holds its 
rightful place now in common with other professional schools, 
and its value depends largely upon the estimate we place upon 
it ourselves. ‘lhe public is quick to take hold of that which is 
good although sometimes we say they do not appreciate us. 

To conclude, the professional school, I think, has come to 
stay. The fact that we discuss it shows that we are not quite 
beyond the experimental stage, but I believe it is Carlyle, 
or some other wise man, who said: “ If a thing is new give it 
time; if it succeeds it is the right thing.” 


Mr. H. M. Soper: As there is important business to come 
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paper be deferred for the present. Seconded by Mr. F. ‘I 
southwick Carried 


REGARD TO ACTION 


\ction is either the natural revelation o1 thie rtistic repre 
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sentation by means of the body of that which is in the mind. 
There are then these two factors in expressive action, body and 
mind, each reacting upon the other, both needing education 

and training to show forth their highest possibilities. 
No one who has studied expression doubts that lack of con 
trol of muscles and nerves often che XS, ind often hinders 


mental action. It is equally true tha ck of development of 


the imaging power prevents real representative movement, and 


limits action to nerve imitation. 


a thought, the min gv L. 


must image that which is to be expressed 
Nay more, just in proportion to the clearness, vividness and 
accuracy, with which the mind images or imagines will be the 
force, appropriateness and picturesqueness of the accompany 


1” bodily movement. 


Whatever relation exists between the ide ind the word, 
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between the thought and the sentence tha embodies it, that 
same relation exists between the mental image and the bodily 
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action that represents it. As the abstract thought seeks to be 
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expressed 1n language, so the less stra nage prompts the 
more concrete form of 1 ‘presentation iction., [he closer we 
get to realities, the more we move our audiences Phe ippr il 
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The imagination is the highest of the intellectual faculties 
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human improvement.” It leads to infinite progress. By its 
creative power the poet, the dramatist, the author is enabled to 
work out as a reality that which has appeared in his mind in 
definite shape as an ideal. When this masterpiece is given to 
the world, the vast majority are not capable of appreciating its 
full beauty. The elocutionist with his cultured imagination 
and trained powers of expression, steps in as an interpreter. 
As an expositor of literature the elocutionist becomes att edu- 
cator. He is not original perhaps in the true sense of the 
word, but because he sympathizes with the writer’s emotions, 
enters into his imagery, understands his thoughts, he makes 
manifest to those duller of comprehension, that which would 
otherwise be hidden from them. ‘The elocutionist who is thus 
able to supplement the great dramatic artist rarely is satisfied 
to display his powers in mediocre literature, and never will he 
descend to imitation, or indulge in any artifice that belies true 
expression. No one who has had the experience of public life 
can forget or overlook the great temptation which besets the 
reader to bid for popular favor by lowering the standard of 
selections to suit the approval of the average audience. Yet 
this should not be yielded to. Rather let us recognize that 
only which is worthy of our efforts, which will “afford keen 
and permanent delight to contemplation” and help on the 
cause of education by showing the beauty of the best in litera- 
ture when rendered by those who are artists in expression. 
Long ago the members of this convention discovered that we 
had to get rid of our hobbies to keep pace with those who were 
not content to remain in the lizaited domain of the nursery 
steed. We found we must be cautious about being too posi- 
tive in our views, for our opinions too frequently lacked logic. 
We learned that the greatest fntellectual product of the roth 
century is the suspended judgment. We realize that it is im- 
possible not to have differences of opinion where so many 
problems are still unsettled—-but at the same time we also 
realize that by proper presentation and proper discussion of 
vital questions we may more quickly evolve right methods. 
The ideal of action as created by our imagination is not to 


be found in man. As Fleming stggests, ‘‘ We must select and 
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assimilate into one whole the perfections of many individuals, 
excluding everything defective.’ ‘The result will be harmony 
and unity. Every act, every gesture may be done in a right or 
a wrong way. It is not, however, the action itself that arouses 
and holds our attention. It is the thought back of, and ex 
pressed by the action. It is the inner desire having its birth in 
the imagination and attempting to give added force and 
strength to the spoken word by appropriate gesture. Nature 
manifesting herself rarely errs. But we are offended to the 


soul to see the spiral curve, the harmonious swaying, the undu 
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lating grace which, when done for effect only, is expressive not 
only of the weakest and silliest inanity but of a dwarfed men- 
tality. ‘he most awkward gesture possible that carries with it 
a thought, that reflects an idea, that reveals a mental image, is 
pure gold in comparison with the useless and distressing posing 
for effect. Beauty includes strength. In our art we need 
beauty, not weak prettiness, nor simpering girlishness, but an 
earnestness of purpose, a careful analysis, a skillful interpreta- 
tion. Life is too serious for attitudinizing, and that person 
fails utterly and ignobly whose aims reach no higher than these 
attempts to call attention to self rather than the thought. This 
is not a condemnation of beauty in action. Nothing is more 
beautiful than the modesty, the simplicity, the charm of uncon- 
scious. grace. But every gesticulation must have a motive 
power animating it or it is movement only. One of the most 
obvious relations existing between imagination and action is 
shown in the fact that one of the best possible methods of 
reaching a right emotional action is to create by means of the 
imagination that emotion in the mind, and then without 
planned volition give natural outward expression to that emo- 
tion. 

So it resolves itself back to the mentality, the cultivation of 
the creative power to inspire to action. ‘The cultivation of the 
bodily power to express the ideals created. He who is con- 
stantly projecting and never doing eventually loses his power 
to project. He who is constantly moving without an animat- 
ing motive becomes a mere machine. Our ideal man is at 


once a man of thought and a man of action. 
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In our search for methods we have two great teachers— 
Nature and Art. When under the sway of strong emotion or 
deep feeling we move as nature dictates. Instinctively the 
inuscles and nerves react and give outward token of the inward 
impulse. ‘The exuberance of spirits displayed in childhood is 
also a form of natural expression. It is natural for a child to 
jump and romp and clap his hands, the sentient nature being 
dominant in early life. As mentality develops this over-abun- 
dance of spirits ceases to be so vigorous in demonstration, for 
when the boy and girl reach that awkward, self-conscious age, 
(when they need our sincerest sympathy) repression sets in and 
action becomes painful. The next stage is the awakening of 
the higher mental faculties, memory, imagination and reason. 
The dormant powers are aroused to the necessity for action. 
Some outlet must be gained or growth will cease; and in the 
restless activity of youth we find the promise of ideals yet to 
be realized. It is at this stage that training should be pursued 
systematically and continuously. ‘The young should be encour- 
aged in both the cultivation and expression of ideals. Where 
this is done, where every faculty is developed along certain 
lines, manhood and womanhood ripened and matured, give us 
the results of this education. Such express the ideal in the 
real and we have art. And we approach that art with rever 
ence, feeling that it is in all its purity, sincerity and grandeur 
but reflecting the God-given instinct that throbbed in early 
life, was nurtured in youth, developed to its highest good in 
maturity, and found expression when the idea was perfected, 
the ideal clearly imaged and the physical powers free to act. 

The purely intellectual man deals only with abstract ideas 
or facts; he appeals to the reason. ‘The artist appeals to the 
emotive nature; he touches the higher self; he arouses the 
ideal. His success or failure depends upon his power to por- 
tray the image in his mind. All the theorizing in the world is 
of no avail in art. ‘The power to do is the key that unlocks 
the door to fame. As artists, elocutionists cannot afford to 
theorize only. In these days of doing we must be representa 


tives of the art we teach. ‘The trouble is that we talk too 


much. We hold high and lofty sentiments in the imagination. 
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But alas! and alack! when it comes to the actua 
rank and file, are far below the standard re uired for artistic 
excellence in the other fine arts. This hould not be. We 
hold the secret of how the successful general plans his cam- 
paigns, the great statesmen outlines his policy of government, 
the inventor devises the machine that is afterwards wrought 
out in iron and steel. It is through a trained imagination. 


his imaging power is essential :n all work. It is absolutely 


necessary in ours, and must be accompanied by plasticity of 


body and flexibility of voice before the elocutionist is worthy 
the name—the name which is too often a by-word, significant 


of all that is bad in our art, but a name which we have hon 
‘ed by adopting and for which we will strive con tious 
ore yy adopting and for which we will strive conscientious! 


to win esteem. 


The development of imagination may be broad as man 
advances in civilization. From Spencer we learn that the sav 


} 


age rarely possesses imaginative power beyond reminiscence 


} 


and then to but a small extent, his experiences being of the 


simplest kind, and of little variety. His conceptions are 
decidedly crude, while his imagery of what he has experienced 


is generally correct and his expression of it often beautiful. 


As life becomes imore complex and varied the mental faculties 


must become more highly developed. Consequently as civili- 


zation advances man needs the power to Image his expressions 
more vividly, more exactly, more comprehensively.. And he 
must be trained to acquire that power; not only that but there 
must be proper material in the mind out of which to form those 
lmages. That material comes through the senses. \s these 
sense impressions received become clearer and more accurate, 
they stimulate the imagination to greate1 power. So. that in 
time with the aid of but slight suggestions or impulses its 
highly composite states create new forms and something origi 
nal is given to the world. In gesticulation the ideal of what 
we want to do must be true and appropriate or the result will 
be distortion. We must consider the unity of surroundings, 
thought to be expressed, peculiarities of temperament or train 
ing before we can embody thoughts or emotions in right action. 


Rare bric-a-brac is out of place with kitchen surroundings—so 
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is the zsthetic curve in Mary E. Wilkins’ homely bnt beautiful 
heroines—the oratoric sweep in Uriah Heep—the contracted 
narrow, mental wrist movement in ‘Tennyson’s * In Memoriam,’ 
the uplifted head and fine physique for the saddened Enoch 
Arden, the drooping eye and shuffling gait for Miles Standish, 

bewitching coquetry in Lady Macbeth—suavity of manner 
in the barbarian, Ingomar—-suspicious uncertainty in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, or rusticity of movement in the refined and 
beautiful Nydia. 


In our study of emotional language we should recognize 


two classes of action: the diffused action and the restricted. 
The diffused accompanies strong feeling of every kind, and pro- 
duces expressive action, natural under existing circumstances. 
Kor instance, the ecstacy of joy, the shrinking of terror, the 
prostration of grief, each is the language in outward sign of 
inward feeling, and may be studied from an artistic standpoint 
that later we may draw upon our reminiscent imagination and 
construct restricted action or gesture in sympathy with the 
emotion to be expressed. ‘The connection existing between 
internal feeling and external sign in manifestation, is revela- 
tory of what true action may express. ‘The expert teacher 
delights in a pupil hard to satisfy; ready to enjoy but not so 
quick to adopt. ‘To such a student the teacher will show how 
to detect signs—how to construct a whole from detached parts, 
and in opening his mind to art, he will show him the sweet 
fashionings of nature—and how nature and art blend in their 
harmonies. And when the imagniation begins to create, and 
the body to reveal;—as new feelings and new powers give 
wings for flight, ‘the soaring powers,” with which we are all 
so familiar need the strong, firm guiding hand to point out the 
difference between diffused and restrictive gesture. It is at 
this stage that the teacher must clearly explain and demonstrate 
the great possibilities of mere suggestion in the action—and 
the impossibilities and frequent absurdities in the too realistic. 
But make the criticism kindly and at proper time. The delight 
that comes with the first freedom of gesticulation passes, the 


freshness fades, the enthusiasm wanes and discouragement sets 
S 


in if awkwardness or inappropriateness is censured during what 
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the student suppose 


artistic recitation. pUCICLOUS Pp! se encourayves nd inspires 


and injures no one. Flatter s abom Lyle Sut injudicious 
or inopportune critic ( ( fe « e oldest and 
the best of us nd should be carefully guarded against with 
young and earnest students each 1 ndirectly how not 
to ‘*‘make the jud Mu vrieve’’: cre n them that unrest 


which will not be tished with anvthing hort of the highest, 


and show them how can be tained ch them, if vou 
can, to have conhidence withg@ conc I hearts chere 1s 
1 desire i cravin ( n [ Ol v |) er than we 
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have known. The still small so ¢ within—that which 
eve cannot see, nor ear heat refu to be content with any 


growth but that which will rest 1 the loft st ideals. \s we 
gain a greater knowledge of th nagination and its power, we 
can see how the ideal moulds t ction the potter moulds 
his clay, and we come at las i hat action evolved 
under a disciplined imagination truest and most natural 
revelation of thought and emotio1 ssil rr us to make. 
Lhe sculptor takes a block of ( One He hews It, 
ruthlessly at first—it is but the outside covering, of no par- 
ticular value \s the stone begins to assume shape, he chisels 
and carves with more care, until the ima: n his mind is almost 
before him. Phen witl mat ICA vhicl S ever;ry touch 
caress, he works until it stands forth tue, perfect of its 


kind. The preliminary chippii did not take long. he 
| 


attention to details, to the reining and pertecting, was the work 
of years. The ide of action S existing n cultured im Lo 
ination may have the awkwardne removed in a few months; 


but the details, the perfecting means a work that will continue 
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as long as life shall last Our highest work is never finished. 


In painting the ideals must be subordinated to the story to 
be told, as is illustrated, most beautifully in our own ‘ Break 
ing Home ‘Ties’”’—and again in ** The Old SI epherd’s Chief 
Mourner ”’ which is hardly less graphically pictured in words by 
Ruskin. ‘The musician acknowledges this law as limiting his 
art. Che motive of Siegfried could not be truly interpreted in 


the quick action of a summer opera Our beloved ‘Star 
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Spangled Banner” would fail to touch our hearts and arouse 
our patriotism if sung in the movement of “Annie Laurie,” 
while ‘‘ Home Sweet Home” by its association with all he 
hoids most dear brings hot tears to the eyes of the old veteran. 
Each tells its story truthfully, the image is created, the ex- 
pression of that image is true. ‘Thus the arts, one and all, 
wimake of boththose who create and those who interpret the 
same demand. The cultivated imagination to create, the 
cultivated intellect to understand, the cultivated heart to feel, 
the cultivated body to reveal, the cultivated voice to inspire, 
and our art stands revealed in the highest type of all expressive 
man. 

\ction can be so cultivated that the body becomes a perfect 
instrument of expression under the direction of the will. 
Action is but the outer expression of that which is hidden, 
and just in proportion te the growth and development of the 
outer do we need the growth and development of the inner. 
Each needs the other. As imagination stimulates action, so 
memory by summoning pictures of past scenes, stirs the imag- 
ination. More than this; only so far as experience has given 
us knowledge of the emotions that sway human life can we in 
any adequate sense comprehend Or portray these emotions. 
Only so far as we have lived or known the existence of an 
emotion can we tell or act its story. 

Daily experience does but deepen our realization of the 
necessity of growing as nature does, from within, outward and 
upward. Eugene Field could never have contributed to the 
world his “ Little Boy Blue’’ if his heart love for children had 
not been great, and his ** Love-Songs of Childhood’’ would 
lack their charm but that his imagination gave him the power 
to revel in, and reveal the joys and sorrows of child life. 

We have all seen birds on the wing, we may have noted the 
graceful curves. ‘There be few of us who have not sat idly on 
a suinmer’s day and enjoyed their twitterings and their flight, 
but it remained for the exquisite imagination of a Shelley to 


give to the world a poem that brings a freshness and a bright- 


ness into our lives like “the waft of an angel’s wing.” So true 
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is his song 


embodied joy.” and we long to 
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nation that we feel in portraying or representing something 
that has passed before. 

My second pomt Is the effect of attitude upon the emotions. 
We all concede that the cultivation of the imagination does 
necessarilv affect the action. May it not also be true that the 


doing of an action may affect the imag 


ination. For example, 
I have in mind at present a very timid girl, who was so timid 
that she could not meet her friends in her own parlor without 
embarrassment. By assuming an attitude of confidence and 
+] 


daily practicing and carrying that attitude she has acquired 


ease in meeting people anywhere. It seems to me if that 
action had such an effect on her mind that a study of attitudes 
in all directions would have a general reflex on the mind. Do 
not think that I believe in action alone. I think the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination and the study of action should proceed 
side by side. 

My third point is: definiteness of action. I think we are 
all often appalled in listening to a reciter to see the perpetual 
state of unrest. ‘There are so many useless forms of action 
employed. ‘here are so many movements of the head and 
arins, Which mean absolutely nothing; so many poses of the 


body which are not necessary to aid the thought. I think 


there are two causes for this; first the existence of a class of 
people who believe that every change in attitude and every 
motion if done in a vraceful way adds to the thought, and 
secondly, the existence of a class of people who trust entirely 
to instinct, to the inspiration, leaving the action to be de- 
veloped after appearing before the audience, and then trusting 
to the impulse of the moment. —[t seems to me that both pro- 
duce mannerisms in gesture. It has been my observation that 
people who trust to inspiration or instinct have the same ges- 
tures to express .very different kinds of emotion and thought. 
It seems to me that this is very unscientific and inartistic, and 
should be carefully avoided. 

Another point is one in which I am especially interested: 
action in character work. I believe that with beginners the 
study of character work leads to abandon. | think if a person 


is very inuch restricted the study of character work does assist 
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that person in getting outside of himself. Now when we study 
a character thoroughly we must make him so real that when- 
ever we see him again, whatever he may say we at once recog- 
nize him. If that is to be the case then through our own bodies 
we must be able to reproduce or represent that character to 
you so that you may see him. Here we find that our bodies 
are often restricted. It has been suggested that there is an 
awkward age—and | have been very much interested in watch- 
ing the progress of a child, its action as related to its progress 
in thought. ‘Take a child so young that he has no fear what- 
ever, that he has no consciousness of himself, of any relation to 
others; and it has been my observation that there is a perfect 
freedom of movement. As he grows older and realizes his 
connection with other people, he grows restricted in his action. 
Then as he becomes older still he becomes subservient to the 
will of others and is told that he must do this and must not 
do that, and again we find him restricted; and thus it is all 
along the way. So | think his restriction begins very early in 
life; and is one of the greatest drawbacks in the development 
of the pupil. 

Lastly: as to words of judicious praise to the student. I 
have in mind a student who had unusual ability. She had 
good, clear conceptions of her own; her imagination was well 
cultivated as far as she had gone, and she did not depend 
upon others for inspiration. She tried to work up to her own 
ideals; but by sharp, sarcastic, severe criticism she became so 
embarrassed before her classmates that she began to think she 
could do nothing, and consequently did not accomplish the 
work that she would otherwise have done. It seems to me, 
therefore, that we should strive to inspire confidence in our 
pupils while taking care that we do not inspire conceit. 

One word as to character work which | forgot. No circum- 
stance affects two people in just the same way. And it seems 
to me in character work we should endeavor to portray the 
shades of difference in action. I say this guardedly because | 
do not mean that we are to exaggerate the eccentricities of 


character, but I think the differences in people are subtle 


rather than marked, and in the presentation of character the 
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imagination ought to rule. We ought to forget everything in 
connection with the form, and through the imagination live in 
the scenes we are enacting. But leading up to this synthesis 
of character there should be an analysis and a definitely con- 
ceived character. 

Mr. S. H. CLark: In view of the importance of matters 
yet to come before the convention | move that further discus- 
sion be suspended and that we proceed to dispose of the busi- 
ness which calls for action. 

Seconded by several members and carried. 

Mr. H. A. Williams presented the report of the committee 
on Necrology as follows: 

Whereas it has pleased Divine Providence to remove from 
our midst our esteemed member and valued co-worker, Mrs. 
Z. H. Lassiter, Therefore be it Resolved, first, that in her 
death we have lost a warm friend and staunch supporter. 
Resolved, second, that these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of this convention and that a copy of the same be 
forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

Moved by Mr. H. M. Soper, seconded by Mr. M. T. Brown 
that the report of the committee be accepted. Carried. 

The chair then re-appointed Mr. H. A. Williams as chair- 
man of the committee on Necrology for 1897, the other mem- 
bers being Mr. R. I. Fulton and Mr. V. A. Pinkley. 

The committee appointed to consider the suggestions con- 
tained in the President’s address reported as follows: 

The committee appointed by the association in accordance 
with the wish of the President to consider the suggestions 
made by him in his opening address, beg to report as follows: 

We respectfully suggest that at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation the hours from 12 to 1 o’clock of the second, third and 
fourth days of the convention be given to sectional work, 
divided according to the following plan: rst section, depart- 
ment of Teaching; 2d section, department of Reading and 
Reciting; 3d section, department of Science and Technique; 
and that each section appoint a chairman, whose duty it shall 


be to present to the general body for free discussion on the last 
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day of the convention, a report upon the progress and _ results 
achieved. 

We recommend that the President appoint a committee of 
three for each section to outline the work of that section for 
the next meeting; and that each committee submit a report to 
the chairman of the literary committee not later than the first 
of February, 1897. ‘This provision for the appointing of com- 
inittees by the President, is intended to apply to the present 
year only; after the sections are organized each shall appoint 
its own committees. 

We further recommend that at the next annual meeting the 
literary committee provide some practical illustrative work as 
a part of the program. 

We strongly recommend a question box committee, to ex 
amine all questions and to present such of them to the con- 
vention as in their judgment they deem it wise for the conven- 
tion to consider. All 4uestions requiring too much time for 
satisfactory answers, or questions that might well be made the 
subject of a paper shall be referred to the chairman of the 
literary committee. 

HANNIBAL A, WILLIAMS, 
Chairman. 
Miss Cora M. WHEELER, 
Mrs. MiILpRED A. Bout, 
Mr. GEO. W. SAUNDERSON, 
Mr. P. K. DILLENBECK. 

On motion of Mr. R. 1. Fulton, seconded by Mr. M. T. 
Brown, the report of the committee was accepted and adopted 
without debate, and the committee discharged. ‘The President 
then appointed Mr. R. |. Fulton as chairman of the depart- 
ment of Teaching, Mr. H. A. Williams of the department of 
Reading and Reciting, and Mr. G. W. Saunderson of the 
department of Science and ‘Technique. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is it desired to take from the table any of 
the unfinished work; there are parts of the report of the com- 
inittee on Terminology which have not yet been acted upon. 

Mr. E. P. Perry rose*to the point of order that the new 


committee on Terminology having been appointed it dis- 


pone heat 
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unanimously. 

Moved by Mrs. D. T. Murray, seconded 
bour, that we as an association adopt 
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Moved by Mr. S. H. Clark, seconded by 


Conner that a committee of three be 
this matter and report to the New York 

The President 
Murray, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
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present meeting of the National Association of Elocutionists 
has been largely due to the many courtesies extended by the 
members of the profession in Detroit and vicinity and to the 
careful and judicious work done by the various committees, 
be it 

Resolved, First, that we express our recognition of the ser- 
vices of the press of the city, for their concise and interesting 
reports of the doings of the convention. 

Resolved, Second, that our thanks be extended to the vari- 
ous committees who have through painstaking and discrimi- 
nating work contributed to the harmony, and facilitated the 
workings of the convention. 

Resolved, ‘Third, that we express our appreciation of the 
attention shown and the pleasure given to the members of the 
Association in the reception tendered by the Alumni of the 
Detroit Training School. 

Resolved, Fourth, that to the local committee and to the 
elocutionists of Detroit and vicinity we extend our hearty 
thanks for the commodious rooms placed at the disposal of 
the convention, and for the very unique and delightful evening 
spent upon the river. 

Mr. A. H. MERRILL, 
Mr. Gro. B. WILLIAMS, 
Mrs. FRANCES CARTER. 

Moved by Mr. G. W. Saunderson, seconded by Mr. M. T. 
Brown, that the report of the committee on Resolutions be 
accepted and adopted. Carried unanimously. 

Moved by Mr. F. 'T. Southwick, seconded by Mrs. E. A. 
Norris, that a committee of three be appointed to consider the 
question of credentials for future membership in this associa- 
tion, and report at the next annual meeting. Carried. 

The President appointed Miss Cora M. Wheeler, Mr. H. M. 
Soper and Mr. F. ‘T. Southwick. 

The President also announced as the Committee on Increase 
of Membership, Mr. S. H. Clark, Mr. H. M. Soper, Mrs. Ida 
M. Riley, Mr. F. ‘T. Southwick and Mr. H. A. Williams. 

The tellers then presented the report upon the ballot for 


Directors of the Association. 


i 
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The following persons were elected Directors for three 
years: Mr. Thos. C. Trueblood, Mr. E. IL. Barbour. Mr. H. 
A. Williams, Mrs. Ida M. Riley, Mr. H. A. Merrill, Mr. Geo. 
R. Phillips and Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving. Miss M. 
Helena Zachos was chosen to fill the unexpired term of Mr. E. 
P. Perry, who was elected Second Vice-President 

THE PRESIDENT: I desire to return heart and most sincere 
thanks to all the members for your prompt, efficient and good 
natured work during the sessions of the conven 

Moved by Mr. E. P. Perry, seconded by Mr. R. I. Fulton, 
that the convention adjourn to meet in New York June 28, 
1897. Carried. 


The convention then adjourned. 


FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 3, 1896. 


Recital by Mr. Austin H. Merrill, of Nashville, Tenn.: 
(a) ‘The Boy Orator of Potter City,” Aéchard Harding Davis. 
(b) “Life in Old Virginia,’ . . . . Vhomas Nelson Pace. 


Recital by Miss Cora Mel Patten, of Newton, Iowa.: 


(a) “Phe Confessional,” . .« . « « « . IV. IV. Story. 
(b) “Oh, Sir,’’ (Translation by Alfred Avers . . . Anon. 
(c) *‘Soul of the Violin,” . . . . . Margaret M. Merrill. 


Recital by Lemuel B. C. Josephs, of New York City.: 
"Tne Courtn” << 2 «= . . James Russell Lowell 


(a : 
(b) “The Skeleton in Armour,” /fenry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
(c) “Prior to Miss Belle’s Appearance,” Jam s lVAttcomb Riley. 
My “Lene Ago” 2 ok a eles ; : Keusene Field. 
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rPREASURER’S REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ELOCUTIONISTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY 3, 1806. 


CREDIT. 


July 1, By cash balance... is Riles awa RRS net : < ' $112/58 


July 3, By sale of Reports and advertisements in Boston Report, 171/00 


$1001 oS 
DEBIT. 

I8Qs 

j , y ; 

| July 31, Chas. Hamilton, printing stationary ..........cccc ccs $ I100 
ISQO6. 

May 12, E. S. Werner, 4 OPES RONDE isc acess, sled ne oe 219 40 

EK. S. Werner, mailing Reports: os ¢o% ssh osc veks wae 1g 35 

July 3, R. 1. Fulton, railroad expenses to Chicago, Phila lelphia, 

Boston ane Wetrorts..iik.oc be eke tad er ee 100 00 
sig “ S. H. Clark, postage and stenographet : 2 So 
“y * H. A. Williams, p stage, express, ¢ irtage, etc., on Keports I1j12 

Il. C, Trueblood, expressage, postage and wrappers for 

Reports nd aS Iso 

Laramie, Rabb & Deutsch, 2000 programs, 1000 tickets, 15.60 

HI. M. Soper, postage, stenog. and telegrams for Lit. Com 34/25 

R. 1. Fulton, expenses of Ways and Means Com.. eon 1502 

Cora M. Wheeler, R. R. fare from Utica to Detroit on 

account of Ways and. Means.Com ........cccc cece coc 28/00 

Union Printing Co.. 500 Reports on ‘Terminology, 100 

Compt’ry Tickets anu postage, 400 Membership Vickets, S 21 

Refunded, A. Bb. Curry overcharge on advertisement... 5.00 

. L. Barbour, printing and postage. fee gras pis ape 29 60 

a pri nd post 

Bill payable, Phillips, stenographer tee 8 ee 66s & ES T1500 

I 
I. C. Trueblood, expressage on Reports ..... rier 11/42 
(Asn DRIGDCE: siasia ews AR eceiseny StS T Ae Cavaene, Amiel a Re MMane ets 326/29 
SIOOL'IOS 
Above accounts audited July 4, 1896, and found correct. 

HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, 

VIRGIL ALONZO PINKLEY, 

EMMA AUGUSTA GREELY, 

Respectfully submitted, Auditing Committe 
LIVINGSTON BARBOUR, 7 
Hj 
a 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


HONORARY MEMBEI 


Alger, William R., 6 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass 
Bell, A. Melville, 152s 35th St., West Washineton, D. ¢ 
Russel, Rev. Francis ‘T., General ‘Theological Seminary. 


Chelsea Sq., N. Y. 


Aldrich, Miss Laura E., Hauck B’ld’g, Walnut Hills, Cinein 
natti, O. 

Aldrich, Mrs. L. I., Broadway Theatre B’ld’g, N. Y. City. 

Anderson, Miss Rose Ohliger, 51 Fourth Av., Cleveland, O. 

Andrews, Addison, F., 18 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Armstrong, Miss Lillian F., 27 W. Alexandriene Av.. Detroit. 
Mich. 

Ayres, Mrs. Evelyn B. Syracuse University, Svracuse, N. Y. 

Arthur, Mrs. F. C., 34 Farnsworth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Babbitt, Miss Carolyn, Northville, Mich 

Babcock, Miss Maud May, Social Hall, Salt Lake‘Citv. Utah. 

Bailey, Miss Martha Hawling, 205 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 

Baker, Miss Clara, 375 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. 

Barbour, Livingston, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 7 

Bennett, O. E., Evans House, Boston Mass. 

Bently, Mrs. M. E., $52 Prospect St... Cleveland, ©. 

Bickford, Charles, 48 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Bingham, Miss Susan H., 20 West 44th St., New York City. 

Bissell, Miss Kathryn L., 36 W. 93d St., New York City. 

Blood, Miss Mary A., Columbia School of Oratory, Chicago, Ill. 

Bolt, Mrs. Mildred A., 66 Elinwood \v., Detroit, Mich. 

Brandt, Miss Clara Louise, German Evangelical College, 
Wilton, Ia. 

Brown, Francis Joseph, ‘Toronto, Canada. 

Brown, Moses ‘True, Sandusky, O. 

Bruot, Miss Marie L., 51 Fourth Av., Cleveland, ©. 


27 
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Bush, Mrs. H. ‘T., 825 Jefferson Av., Detroit, Mich. 
Butler, Mrs. May E., 2056 Vermont Av., Toledo, ©. 
C 

Cady, Miss Minee A., 818 Pine St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Calkins, Mrs. A. M., Granada, Miss. 

Carpenter, Miss Jeannette, Cleveland, O. (Room 30, Y. M. C. 
\.) 

Carter, Mrs. Frances, 229 2oth St., Toledo, O. 

Carry; Mrs. Lilla B., J apeer, Lapeer Co., Mich. 

Chamberlain, Wm. B., Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicayo, 

Cherryinan, Mrs, Myrtle Koon, 264 Sheldon St., Grand Rapids, 
Mic h. 

Chilton, Mrs. W. C., Oxford, Miss. 

Clark, Mrs. Emma J., 60 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich. 

Clark, S. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Cook, Miss Frances, Corunna, Mich. 

Cooper, Miss Phoebe A., 2286 Gratiot Av., Detroit, Mich. 

Conner, Mrs. E. M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Courbright, Mrs. J. Perry, 312 Hancock Av. E., Detroit, Mich. 


Craig, Miss Marion Jean, Milwaukee State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Crane, Miss Bessie V., Waterford, Oakland Co., Mich. 
Cumnock, R. L., Evanston, III. 
Currier, Mary A. 24 Irving St., Cambridge Mass. 
1) 
Decker, Alice C., 306 W. 14th St., New York City. 
Deniz, Miss E. H., 26 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Dieckman, Mrs. Henry, Toledo, O. 
Dillenbeck, Preston K., 1012 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dole, Miss A. H., 80 Brainard St., Detroit, Mich. 
Dow, Miss Mabel P., Galesburg, IIl. 
Downs, Miss Kate, Clinton, Miss. 
Dunbar, Charles E., 597 ‘Tillman Av., Detroit, Mich. 
Dwver, Miss Minnie Adelaide, 180 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. 
K 


Early, C. W., Toledo, O. 
Edison, Miss Ida, 85 Henry St., Detroit, Mich. 


ae 


Emerson, ee 
Firman, Miss Myrtl 


Flowers, C. 


Fuller, Miss Mavme, North 


Fulton, Mrs. Rober 


Genicke, Miss Alberta, 277 


e 


t 


Greely, Miss Emina 


Gunckel, Mrs. Lilli 


Hance, Miss Julia C., 


in 


W., Tremont and Be 


1 


B... Swarthmore, 


a 
\\ 


934 


M.. Norwood. Cine Inn 


Adams, Mi 
Fulton, Robert I, Delaware, O. 


Hangsterfer, Miss Emma, 33 Lincolh 
Harroff, Miss Flora, 6045 


Hartman, C. W., H 


? 
cll 


Hartman, Mrs. C. W., 


Haslett, Mrs. S. A., 


I 


Hilliard, George S., 


Hines, Miss Emma Ha 


Horn, Miss Louise, 
Howser, Miss Matti 


Hughes, Miss May 


Hulme, Miss Julia E., 


5 
e 


Lu 


Hynson, George B., 


Immen, Mrs. Loraine, 35 


Mich. 


Ingram, Mrs. E. 


Jackson, Miss Julia 


( 


‘ 


i 


tman School 
Hart 
O5 Park ~> ) oe Detr 


J., Box 570, Dow 
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Lian, 


vner, 


32 Warren 


James, Miss Margaret Hall 


Arcade St.. 


j 


229 Hort 
\bbott St 


R., 34 Orange St 


o Edmund P 


(); 


Nan Schoo 


> Sheridan Av., 


) 


Port 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, ‘Voled 
Ives, Miss Daisy N., 


Av., 


, Franklin 
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House, Detroit, Mich. 
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Johnson, Mrs. Abbie Gebhard, 424 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ; 
Johnson, Miss Elizabeth, Marion, Ind. 


Jones, Miss Mary Miller, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Josephs, Lemuel B. C.,210 E. 16th St., New York City. 


K 


Kaufman, Miss Lillian, Dallas, ‘lex. 
Kidder, Miss Amanda, 427 Main St., La Cross, Wis. 


Kleinmann, Miss Jesse, 439 93d St., S., Chicago, Ill. 
Knight, Mrs. Ella, North Baltimore, O. 


Lash, Miss Bertha b., Hedding College, Abington, III. 

Lee, Mrs. Helena Crumett, Galesburg, II]. 

Lent, Miss Marie Alletta, 529 Locust St., ‘Toledo, O. 
Leotta, Mrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis, George A., 339 Woodward Av., Detroit, Mich. 
Ludlam, Mrs. Mary Hogan, 2900 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lynch, Miss Helen, Van Wert, O. 


M 


MacDougal, Miss Harriet, Litchfield, Mich. 

Mackay, F. F., Broadway Theatre Building, New York City. 

Manning, Mrs. Mary D., 514 8. 16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Martin, Miss Agnes B., DesMoines, Ia. 

Martin, John T., 469 Monroe Av., Detroit, Mich. 

Martin, Mrs. Lucia Julian, 319 11th St., Toledo, O. 

Marsland, Miss Cora, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Mason, Miss Anna, 383 Brush St., Detroit, Mich. 

Mason, Miss Fannie J., 52 Perham Road, London, Eng. 

McAfferty, John C., Hartinan School Oratory, Detroit, Mich. 

McCarthy, Mrs. Julia A., 148 Columbia St, E., Detroit, Mich. 

McCormick, Miss Alice, American House, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

McLucas, Miss Nellie, 123 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

McQuestern, Miss G. I. 

Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson, 306 Chicago Av., Oak Park, 
Chicago, Il, 
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Merrill, Austin H., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Milne, Miss Laura, 155 Forest Av., Detroit, Mich. 
Moon-Parker, Mrs. Kate, 817 Wilson Av., Cleveland, O. 
Mulvey, Miss Estelle, Romeo, Mich. 
Murray, Mrs. D. 'T., 24 Norman Av., S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Meyers, Mrs. Chas. N., Detroit, Mich. 

N 
Naylor, Miss Minerva, Spencer, O. 
Neff, Miss Gertrude, Athens, Tenn. 
Neff, Miss Mary S., 285 Auburn Av,, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
Neil, C. Edmund, Huey, III. 
Nelke, Miss Miriam, 1427 Prytania, St., New Orleans, La. 
Newcombe, Miss Lydia J., Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, 60 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich. 
Noble, Mrs. A. D. Jr., 42 Sycamore St., Detroit, Mich. 
Norris, Mrs. E. A., North Detroit, Mich. 


() 


Oakman, Mrs. C. H., 486 Third Av., Detroit, Mich. 
Oberndorfer, Mrs. Leonora L., Sherman, Tex. 
Orr, Mrs. Marion, 1020 Star Av., Toledo, Ohio. 


Owens, Miss Estella C,, 213 Catherine St., Detroit, Mich. 


P 
Palmer, Miss Ella J., 502 Trumbull Av., Detroit, Mich. 
Patten, Miss Cora Mel, Newton, Ia. 

Pelkey, E. LeRoy, 3000 S. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pemnan, Miss Nanette, 562 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. 
Pennycook, Miss Ida, 158 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Penticost, Miss Frederika, 3 Cambridge Sq., W. London, Eng. 
Peper, Miss Minnie, 3116 Sheridan Av., St. Louis, Mo. 

Perin, Miss May, 1032 McMillan St., Cincinnati, O. 

Perry, Miss Eliza Flower, “The Varney,” Detroit, Mich. 
Perry, Edward P., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Petzold, Miss Clara A., 270 Sherman St., Detroit, Mich. 
Phelps, Miss Mary, Stillwater, Miss. 

Phillips, Mrs. Arthur Edward, 442 41st St., Chicago, III. 
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Phillips, George R., 114 W. 14th St., New York City. 

Pinkley, Virgil Alonzo, Cincinnati College cf Music, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Pinkley, Mrs Virgil Alonzo, Cincinnati College of Music, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Powers, Leland T., 70 Stephens St., Boston, Mass. 

Pray, Miss Emily Ward, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Preston, Mrs. Belle, 505, 4th Av., Detroit, Mich. 

Preston, Mrs. F. E., 469 Monroe Av., Detroit, Mich. 

Price, Mrs. Ella, E. St. Louis, II. 


R 


Ransom, Mrs. F. E., Norwalk, O. 

Ransom, Miss Stella Margaret, Norwalk, O. 

Rathbone, Miss Elizabeth, 27 Baker St., Detroit, Mich. 

Raymond, Miss Alice F., 735 Wealthy Av., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Reaney, Miss Anna, 935 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 

Reed, Frank A,, 795 Grand River Av., Detroit, Mich. 

Reed, Mrs. Frank A., 795 Grand River Av., Detroit, Mich. 

Richards, Mrs. Harriet, 3032 Erie St., ‘Toledo, O. 

Riley, Mrs. Ida Morey, Columbia School Oratory, Chicago, Ill. 

Robinson, Mrs. Florence, 311 Hancock St., W. Detroit, Mich. 

Ross, Wm. T., 6 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Russell, Miss Elsie, 48 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Rutherford, Mrs. Blanche-Noteman, 168 Columbia St., E., 
Detroit. 

5 

Saunderson, G. W., Madison, Wis. 

Saunters, Mrs, Nellie, Saginaw, E. Side, Mich. 

Schroder, Mrs. Evelyn, 192 Scribner St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Shoemaker, C. C., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shoemaker, Mrs. J. W., National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Skinner, Maude E., Broadway Theatre Building, New York 
City. 

Smith, Henry W., Princeton, N. J. 


Smith, Mrs. Louise H., 32 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Smith, Miss Clara Reynolds, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Smith, Miss Etha M., Hillsdale, Mich. 
Smith, Miss Marguerite, 241 N. Sandusky St., Delaware, O. 


Smith, Miss Lula G., 258 Harrison Av., Detroit Mich. 


Soper, Henry M., 26 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


Southwick, F. ‘Townsend, Carnegie Music Hall, New York 
City. 

Southwick, Mrs. F. ‘Townsend, Carnegie Music Hall, New York 
City. 

Southwick, Mrs. J. E., 27 Falmontle St., Boston, Mass. 

Spyker, Miss Sar th S., 1629 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stapp, Mrs. Virginia C., Pine Grove, Pa. 

Stewart, Miss Marie bB., 806 18th St., Washington, D. C. 

Story, Miss Anna Warren, 139 W. 45th St., New York City. 


Swan, Miss Lydia, Mowry, 315 Putnam Av., Detroit, Mich. 
r 

‘Tate, Miss Margaret, 292 Lagrave St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

lisdale, Mrs. Laura J., 3000 Indiana Av., Chicago, III. 

Travis, Mrs. Carrie H., St. Johns, Mich. 


Trueblood, ‘Thomas C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
‘Trueblood, Mrs. ‘Thomas C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Van Wagoner, Miss Rosetta, 852 Cass Av., Detroit, Mich. 
W 


Waldo, Miss Anna L., 412 Lincoln Av., Detroit, Mich. 

Wales, Mrs. Harry A., 533 Kenilworth Av., Oak Park, IIl. 

Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 1925 I St., N. W. Washington, 
tae 

Ward, Miss Jessamine M., Branford, Conn. 

Washburn, Miss Alice, 92 Jefferson Av., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Webb, A., Albion, Mich. 

Wheatcroft, Nelson, Empire Theatre Dramatic School, New 
York City. 

Wheeler, Miss Cora M., Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 

Whitinham, Miss Marie, 331 Warren St., Toledo, O. 
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Williams, Hannibal A., 98 Lexington Av., New York City. 
Williams, Mrs. H. A., 98 Lexington Av., New York City. 
Williams, George B., 98 Lexington Av., New York City. 
Wilson, Miss Sadie A., 412 Baker St., Detroit, Mich. 
Wolfman, Miss Nettie, 704 Walbridge Av., ‘Toledo, O. 
Wood, Miss Lilly H., 171 W. 47th St., New York City. 
Workman, W. H., Detroit, Mich. 

Workman, Mrs. W. H., Detroit, Mich. 

Wurzburg, Miss Margaret, 120 Butternut St., Detroit, Mich. 


y 
Young, Alfred, 34 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Z 


Zachos, Miss M. Helena, W. New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 
Zoerb, Miss Emily, 26 15th St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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